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Chicago 
Scotch  dihikers 
read  a  select  blend 
of  4  domestic 
newspapers. 


New  breakdowns  of  BRI  data  for  Chicago  show  that  an  ad  in  the 
Sun-Times/ Daily  News  adds  277%  more  gross  reach  among  the  target  group  for 
Scotch  to  an  ad  in  the  leading  men’s  magazine— 8% 
more  than  the  other  Chicago  newspaper  combination. 

In  Chicago  it  takes  newspapers. 

Call  a  Field  Man  for  BRI  information  on  your  product. 


,•  .  f 


In  Boston  ’68  it’s  a  new  ball  game 


There  are  all  kinds  of  claims  being  made  about 
the  Boston  newspaper  market,  particularly 
since  the  Traveler  suspended  publication  in 
July  1967. 

There's  the  claim  that  "more  people  in  house¬ 
holds  that  earn  over  $1  ().()()()  read  our  news¬ 
paper".  The  one  that  says  “our  paper  reaches 
more  younger  people".  And  countless  others. 

Two  things  are  clear,  though.  Boston  read¬ 
ing  habits  have  changed,  and  Boston  is  still  a 
two-newspaper  tow  n. 

The  confusion  is  over  who  reads  what  paper, 
and  which  two  papers  effectively  deliver  the 
Boston  market.  To  try  and  end  this  confusion, 
the  Record  American  recently  commissioned 
a  Sindlinger  Study  of  the  3.155.000  four- 
county  standard  Boston  Metropolitan  area. 

Here  are  the  up-to-date  facts.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions. 


RKCORI) 

AMERICAN 

HERALD 

TRAVELER 

GLOBE 
A.M.  &  P.M. 

RKADKRS  IN 

IIOl'SKHOI.DS 

KARMNC: 

$10,000  and  over 

$5000  to  $9999 

294,000 

338,000 

237,000 

211,000 

_ 1 

345,000 

379,000 

RKAUKRS  KV  ACK: 

1 

1 8  to  45 

440,000 

224,000 

455,000 

Over  45 

266,000 

260,000 

343,000 

For  more  demographic  information  on  the  Boston  newspaper 
market  and  a  copy  of  the  Sindlinger  Study,  ask  Key  Market 
Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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In  Rochester,  the  action's  downtown. 

Downtown  Rochester  is  undergoing  dro-  ing  contributions  to  the  city, 
motic  changes.  Changes  reported,  ana-  Combine  that  kind  of  leadership  with 

lyzed,  and  led  by  Rochester's  two  news-  the  drive  of  the  SKILLionaire  and  his  pride 

papers  of  distinction,  The  Times-Union  and  in  his  community,  and  you  get  action.  Ac- 

Democrat  and  Chronicle.  tion  you  can  see  in  a  revitalized  and  boom- 

Just  one  example  of  that  leadership  is  ing  downtown  shopping  area.  Action  you 

the  Better  Rochester  Building  Contest,  spon-  can  see  in  exciting  additions  to  the  Roch- 

sored  by  the  newspapers  to  stimulate  orig-  ester  skyline,  like  Midtown  Mall,  Xerox 

inal  design,  construction  and  remodeling.  Tower  and  impressive  new  office  and  shop- 

and  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  city  ping  complexes. 

landmarks.  Each  year  owners,  builders.  Action  sparked  by  Rochester’s  action 

and  architects  are  rewarded  for  outstand-  newspapers. 

The  Times-Union  Bmon-at  mi erbrnturif 

Rochester,  New  York  Members  of  the  prize-winning  Gannett  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


New  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251 


JULY 

7-11 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Alabama  Press  Association.  British  Calonial  Hotel,  Nassau. 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  3.  Holiday 
Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

25- 27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner,  Wrights- 
vllle  Beach,  N.  C. 

26 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  4.  Centre  Hill 
Country  Club,  State  College,  Pa. 

26-27 — NNA  Western  Regional  Suburban  Newspaper  Seminar,  Ramada 
Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 


AUGUST 

2-3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas.  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

2-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Cleveland. 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

4-9 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association  ad¬ 
vanced  management  seminar.  Airlie  House,  Warrenton,  Va. 

8-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Web  Offset  Clinic. 
Lycoming  Hotel.  Williamsport. 

1 1*13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing, 
ton  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1 1-16— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  'O  Lakes,  Wis. 

17-24 — United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valparaiso, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

23-25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver.  B.C. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers.  Avalock  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence.  Kans. 


SEPTEMBER 

5 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis.  Md. 

13-15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

16- 18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Broadwater  Beach 

Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

29-Oct.  2 — Central  Region  Promotion  Conference.  HoNenden  House, 

Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 


Look  at  these  features!' JAM-FREE:  No  need  to  stop  or 
even  slow  down  presses  .  . .  thus  providing  much  greater 
press  productivity.  SPEED:  60  bundles  a  minute,  regardless 
of  bundle  size.  Matches  the  speed  of  any  press.  VARIABLE 
DISPLACEMENT:  Each  bundle  can  be  a  different  size  with 
constant  stability  and  conformation.  BI-DIRECTIONAL  DIS¬ 
CHARGE:  Positive  clearance  of  bundles  from  stacker.  Even 
with  smallest  bundles,  no  chance  of  second  bundle  dropping 
before  previous  bundle  has  cleared,  ACCURATE:  New  paper 
counter  accurately  counts  papers  from  4  standard  (or  8  tab¬ 
loid)  to  144  pages.  PORTABLE:  Easily  moved  from  one  press 
delivery  to  another.  PROGRAMMING:  Inexpensive  data  input 
device  activates  built-in  capability  for  producing  variable 
count  bundles. 

Call  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  today.  Let  him  give 
you  more  reasons  why  the  new  Model  251  can  solve  your 
mailroom  stacking  problems. 


OCTOBER 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assocla^io''.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  h  oliday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

6- 12 — ^National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association  meeting  and  tr-aOe  show.  Sheraton- 

Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 —  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13. 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
19.20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton, 
Boston. 
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WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  AND  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
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with  offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Atlanta. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


Combined  Daily,  over  155,000/ Sunday,  over  105,000 
Richard  C.  Steele,  President  and  Publisher 
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Compiled 
★  By  Don  Maley 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
a  winner? 


It's  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  ol' 
the  nation's  households.  And  here's  one  hie  rea¬ 
son  they're  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  nil  his  customers — and  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  SI. 2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  gi\c  away,  by  chance  draw  ing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  deliv¬ 
ery.  provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers 
used  the  ser\ice. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  tu> 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done 
on  that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every 
shopper  is  a  winner. 

I  hat's  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


THE  OHL.AMX)  (Fl..\.l  CH AMBEK  OF  COMMERCE.  wear>  of 
nilihcrnecking  as  Walt  Disney's  new  SfiOO-inillion  Dizzyland  East 
lakes  shape  in  their  haekyard.  ground  out  a  release  that  blows  the 
whistle  on  the  gaggle  of  internationally-known  writers,  authors  and 
cartoonists  who  are  hiding  out  down  there.  If  any  of  them  owe  you 
money  you  can  rapture  them  down  in  the  land  of  the  prune-juice 
addicts:  .Mien  Drury  (.Ariviee  and  Consent  I  former  Mew  York  Times 
reporter:  Mrs.  Mildred  I.awrenee  (22  adult  kiddie  hooks),  wife  of 
Chicago  Tribune  refugee:  Fred  Haheock.  former  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Book  Magazine:  Roy  Crane  (Buz  Sawyerl:  Leslie 
furner  (Captain  Easy);  Mel  Graff  (Sunday  Captain  Easy);  Bill 
Perry,  Frank  King  and  Dick  Moores  ((iasoline  .\lley ),  and  .Sirs.  Bill 
(Chessman  (Tizzy).  "'Known  far  and  wide,”  writes  the  hlahhermouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  “as  the  ‘Action  Center  of  f'lorida,’  Orlando, 
because  of  its  vast  and  diversified  activity,  coupled  with  moderate 
climate,  is  ])roving  to  he  a  most  successfull  hideway  for  successful 
authors  and  I'artoonists.”  I  sed  to  be  a  pretty  good  place  to  hide  from 
the  Finance  Company  too  .  .  .  (iAZHOOKS!  FLORIDIAN.S  .\RE 
M.VKINC;  -NEWS  LIKE  MAD  .  .  .  It's  obviously  had  “beach  weath¬ 
er"  down  there  so  they  have  to  work.  .Another  item:  Any  city  editor, 
long  badgered  by  requests  to  send  a  |)hotographer  to  <’ity  hall  for  a 
Iiicture  of  the  mayor  issuing  a  i)roclamation,  will  he  hajqty  to  join 
FM  Seney.  M.E.  of  the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  in  a  campaign  to  elimi¬ 
nate  such  “news"  sl«>ries.  .Seney  wrote  in  a  recent  column.  “I  would 
like  to  propose  that  the  mayors  of  all  American  l  ities  and  governors 
of  the  .AO  states  sign  the  Proclamation  1  am  jtreparing.  It's  called. 
'.National  .‘stop  Signing  Proclamations  Century  -  l%8-2()68'."  Til  sign 
after  I’m  finished  working  on  my  tan  .  .  .  Edward  Louis,  .3.A,  roving 
reporter  of  the  inmates  liulletin  of  the  'I'ennessee  .Stale  Prison  was 
-enl  out  to  cover  a  story.  On  the  way  hack  to  the  prison,  he  escaped 
from  the  car  in  which  he  was  being  transp<irted. — Anyone  interested 
in  filling  his  old  editorial  spot'i  .  .  .  V\  HEN  THE  TOW  ER  OF  PIS  A 
BEti.AN  TO  LE.AN,  IHSTORA  W  A.S  M.ADF'.  It  marked  the  first  rase 
of  slanted  reporting  .  .  . 

*  *  # 

"A  E.'s.  DON."  writes  Milton  M.  .‘'mith.  Connecticut  journalist, 
"there  is  a  group  known  as  the  I'iajuana  Brats!  (Readers  column 
0  8)  ...  Four  hoys.  14  to  17  years  old.  and  a  young  gal  with  Eddie 
Cantor  eyes  .  .  .  (bet  they  make  a  lot  of  11  hoopee!)  ...  .A  Chicago 
Sun-Times  rept»rler  went  to  a  student  poetry  he-in  and  himself  wax<‘d 
poetii’  and  turned  in  a  "poem"  to  his  city  editor.  No  ,|oyce  Kilmer  he. 
the  story,  according  to  one  rearler,  smelled  as  had  as  the  hippies  .  .  . 
(.U  IZ:  W  here  is  the  Mational  Shrine  of  Freedom  of  the  Cress  ami 
lull  of  Rights'i  (.Answer  next  week)  .  .  .  George  Hill,  our  Seattle 
head-hunter,  sends  a  parcel  of  ornate  alliterations  that  graced  stories 
in  the  Seattle  Times:  “Barely  Bears.  They  Barely  Bear  up"  .  .  . 
"Bellevue,  Boeing  B  In  Big  flool  Battle"  .  .  .  “Plentiful  Parking 
Problems  Pale  Permit  Programmer's  Popularity”  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

THE  TI  MES  W  ElGIl  HEAA  Y  .  .  . 

-Alonday  morning  to  the  doctor  I  went 
Full  of  aches  and  ht>dy  bent. 

He  asked  about  my  weekend  caper. 

But  all  I  dill  was  lift  the  .Sunday  paper. 

— Frank  Tyger 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  all  these  HEADY  HEADS  came  from 
the  same  edition  of  the  Mew  York  Fost'i  “The  Rotten  Truth  -About 
roolh  Decay'’  .  .  .  “It's  Belter  Not  to  (’.et  Married  .Says  MI)  to  Preg¬ 
nant  (iirls"  (how's  that  again  Dr.  Spork?  )  .  .  .  “  A  .Sawed-OfI  Con 
Hunted  In  Montreal  ’  .  .  .  (iETTINC.  AW  AY  FROM  NEW  YORK 
(«  great  ideal)  “Burnt  Fly  .Action  Is  Delayed  .Again”  (we  certainly 
hope  so!)  Red  Rank  (N.J.)  Register  .  .  .  “Bosom  Builder  Ruled  Not 
a  Bust"  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  journal  .  .  .  “Black  Bear  .Seen  in  City: 
.lust  to  .See  VV  hat’s  Bruin”  Raton  Rouge  (La.)  .Morning  .idvocate 
.  .  .  “Richard  Burton  (ioes  to  Hell”  (Was  this  trip  necessary?  Story 
about  his  j)laving  movie  version  of  Dr.  Faustus) — The  If  ashington 
(D.C.l  Evening  Star  .  .  .  THREE  FROM  THE  CLEVEL.AMD 
CRESS:  “Three  Tiers  for  Old  Notre  Dame"  .  .  .  “Chippewa  is  90  and 
.Still  Chipper”  .  .  .  “(iunman  in  Liquor  .Store  Encounters  lOO-Proof 
Woman.” 
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AVERAGE  APRIL  1968  CIRCULATION! 


Represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  it  SCHMITT 


Long  Island  Press  —  Long  Island's  Largest  Newspaper  I 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

©  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Change  for  Changers  Sake 

Some  of  the  largest  users  of  newspaper  advertising,  siidi  as  Scars  and 
Montgomery  ^\’aul  and  others,  have  been  making  noises  through  their 
top  executives  about  diluting  their  investment  in  newspaper  ads  by 
trying  some  other  mc'dium  sue  It  as  teles  ision. 

All  of  them  ha\e  (ouuuented  on  the  benefic  ial  results  of  newspajter 
advertising  they  have  enjosed  o\er  the  sears  and  thes  base  expressed 
no  dissatislaction  except  to  itidicate  that  titnes  arc  e  hanging  atitl,  there¬ 
fore,  pethaj)s  thes  should  too. 

Certainly  eseis  successful  business  organi/ation  must  continually  re- 
exaniine  its  expenditures  lor  advertising,  as  svell  as  lor  everything  else, 
to  see  if  it  is  mones  svell  spent  or  if  it  ccjiild  he  spent  elsesviure  to  better 
aclsantage.  lJut  svhen  t<»j)  executises  gise  credit  to  nesvspaper  adser- 
tising  for  gocxl  sales  residts  and  at  the  same  time  predict  there  will  be 
a  (hangt*  to  other  media  wiihotit  knowing  the  reasons  why,  it  begins 

to  sound  a  little  as  if  they  svere  adsocating  change  for  change’s  sake. 
If  there  isn't  more  l>asic  tliinking  hehiiul  it  tlian  tliat,  some  large  mis¬ 
takes  are  iti  the  making. 

CATV  Copyright  Decision 

1  he  “nesssj>ajx.'r  of  the  future”  mas  be  in  trouble  aheady  even 
thou^li  it  hasn't  l>een  I>orn.  'I'he  .Snjjreme  Camrl  decision  last  sveek 
svliitli  frees  svstems  from  paving  copyriglit  fees  for  telesision 

progiams  it  picks  up  and  relavs  to  suhsrrihers  could  es’entually  involve 

the  ncwspa|>er  btisiness. 

1  he  dieamers  of  llie  eleftronic  and  jmhlishing  indiisirics  liave  been 

predic  ting  that  tomorrc»sv’s  nesvsjtapcr  will  he  c  omputerized  and  broad¬ 
cast.  It  miglit  retain  scjiiie  visual  resemltlance  to  today’s  product  but 
its  distribution  into  the  home  svill  he  either  by  svire  (»r  oser  the  air, 
thes  say. 

Sotne  bt  lieve  the  C.V  l  \’  development  is  a  “natttral”  lor  the  fntnre 
distribution  of  newspajiers  into  llie  home  by  wire.  lUit,  supposing 

Publisher  .\  uses  a  television  channel  to  distribute  his  paper  to  stib- 
scrihers.  fatuld  Publisher  li.  or  the  osvner  ol  a  nearby  netsvork, 

pick  ti[>  that  signal  for  lelay  to  his  osvn  sidtsci il>ers  svithout  any  obliga¬ 
tion  tc>  the  ttriginal  pidtlishcr  or  broadcaster' 

Why  not? 

Diluting  the  ABC 

\  proposal  to  establish  a  new  single  aitditing  organization  to  aitdit 
all  business  publications  without  regard  to  jtaid  and  non-paid  restric¬ 
tions  include  the  elimination  of  the  business  Publication  Division  of 
the  .\udit  Bureau  c)|  (arcidations  and  as  such  woidd  mean  the  dilution 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1967 — 25,270. 
Renewal  Rate  76.16% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estats 
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The  most  thorou^  study  of 

TheNew¥)ikTimes 
audience  ever  made  tells  you 
just  about  anything  you 
might  want  to  know  about 
Times  readers. 


•ILII: 


If  you  choose  advertising  media  or  influence  media 
decisions,  this  major  study  of  The  New  York  Times  reader 
will  prove  invaluable. 

Titled  “Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The 
New  York  Times  Reader,”  it  was  conducted  for  The  Times 
by  Chilton  Research  Services  and  answers  in  detail  these 
broad  questions: 

■  Who  are  the  readers  of  The  New  York  Times? 

■  How  do  they  live? 

■  What  role  do  they  play  in  the  community? 

“Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today”  does  not  compare  The 

New  York  Times  with  other  newspapers,  magazines  or 
television  programs.  It  compares  Times  readers  with  non- 
Times  readers. 

It  does  this  for  readers  and  non-readers  throughout 
the  nation,  with  results  also  reported  separately  for  New 
York  City,  the  suburban  counties  of  the  New  York  market, 
the  New  York  market  as  a  whole,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  new  study  is  rich  is  demographic  data  about 
Sunday  and  weekday  Times  readers  throughout  the  U.S. 
But  its  usefulness  is  considerably  enlarged  by  detailed 
description  of  Times  readers  in  terms  of: 

■  current  possessions  and  use  of  new  products 

■  travel  and  vacation  habits 

■  conspicuous  consumption 

■  influence  on  friends  and  neighbors 

■  participation  and  leadership  in  organizations 

■  diversity  of  financial  investments 

■  aspiration  levels 

■  special  activities. 


Not  only  are  the  findings  new,  but  in  scope,  samp¬ 
ling  techniques,  interview  procedures  and  data  correla¬ 
tion,  this  study  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  research 
projects  ever  conducted  for  a  newspaper.  (For  example, 
more  than  18,000  individuals  were  spoken  to  about  their 
newspaper  reading.) 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  unique,  new 
study,  talk  to  The  New  York  Times  representative  who 
calls  on  you.  Or  write  or  phone  The  New  York  Times,  229 
W.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  Tel.  (212)  556-1201. 

Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today. 

This  new  study  reinforces  what  advertisers  have  found 
The  New  York  Times  reader  to  be:  affluent,  well-edu¬ 
cated,  opinion-molding,  at  a  high  occupational  status.  In 
fact,  current  levels  of  income  and  education  of  Times 
readers  are  already  far  higher  than  those  projected  by 
government  and  industry  for  the  general  population  in 
the  decades  ahead.  In  short.  The  New  York  Times  audi¬ 
ence  is  tomorrow’s  market — today. 


}(eUf  JJark  Simeiai 

reaches  1,500,000  better-buying  families  Sundays, 
over  900,000  weekdays. 
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Circulators  Sense  Victory 
In  Fight  to  Disband  ARMS 

Report  from  ABC  Directors 


Indicates  End  of 

By  (Jerald  B.  Healey 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  controversial  research  and 
development  arm  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  known  as 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Marketing 
Services  is  in  its  final  weeks  of 
existence,  in  the  opinion  of 
memliers  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  who  have  lieen  close  to  the 
situation  since  its  inception. 

Further  indication  that  ABMS 
will  l)e  dissolved  next  Septeml)er 
came  from  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
managing  director  of  ABC,  who 
reported  to  the  opening  session 
of  the  ()!)th  convention  of  ICMA 
on  an  ABC  hoard  meeting  in 
Montreal  last  week.  He  said : 

“.After  two  years  of  experience 
with  .ABMS,  many  people  in  the 
industry,  including  many  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  .ABC  boai'd,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
lack  of  industry  support  for 
.AB.MS  means  that  there  seems 
little  likelihood  that  it  can  be¬ 
come  an  economically  viable 
organization.” 

Coupled  with  Wolcott’s  re¬ 
marks  came  word  from  ICM.A 
members  that  .ABMS  has  not 
l>een  a  financial  success  and  is 
due  for  abandonment  when  the 
.ABC  board  meets  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  next  September.  The  mem- 
t>ership  meets  in  Chicago  next 
f^ctolH'r. 

One  meml)er  told  E&P  that 
.AB.MS  has  also  l>een  a  failure 
so  far  as  recruiting  partici- 
l)ating  members  is  concerned. 

IMa  ns  Arc  Doriiiiiiit 


New  Service 


calling  for  dissolving  .ABMS. 
It  was  tabled  at  that  time,  but 
that  resolution  will  lx*  re-intro¬ 
duced  at  September’s  .ABC  meet¬ 
ing  and  probably  adopted,  it  was 
learned. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Wol¬ 
cott,  consideration  is  l)eing  given 
to  transferring  .AB.MS  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  i)rint  media  to  a 
new  committee  of  the  board  to 
l>e  known  as  the  Marketing 
Services  committee. 

Wolcott  said  he  had  set  up  a 
marketing  seiwices  division  of 
.ABC  for  print  media  and  has 
named  a  staff  memlx*]-,  R.  W. 
Kol)erts,  as  director  of  market¬ 
ing  services. 

In  that  capacity  Rol»erts  will 
direct  his  efforts  to  making  .ABC 
sei  vices  to  paid  print  media  and 
the  users  of  paid  print  media 
more  valuable,  Wolcott  said. 

New  (k>iiimillee  Set  I  p 

The  .Marketing  Services  com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  by  resolution 
and  replaces  the  present  Proj¬ 
ects  Evaluation  committee  in 
what  Wolcott  said  is  a  move  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  .ABC 
through  “bettei-  serving  present 
meml)ers  —  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  paid  print 
media.” 

The  Marketing  Services  com¬ 
mittee  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to: 

•  Follow  through  on  the  pilot 
study  to  develop  demographic 
data  on  publication  subscril>er 
households. 


•  Improve  established  audit 
and  report  procedures. 

•  Discover  ways  to  accommo¬ 
date  audited  data  on  member 
publications  which  will  make 
them  more  valuable  to  adver¬ 
tising  buyers,  as  well  as  to  pub¬ 
lishers. 

In  general,  to  search  for 
imaginative  ways  to  develop  in¬ 
formation  on  meml)er  publica¬ 
tions  which  will  make  them  more 
valuable  to  advertising  buyers, 
as  well  as  to  publishers. 

Something  fur  All 

Wolcott  said  it  was  his  opinion 
“the  time  has  come  for  .ABC  to 
focus  its  attention  on  projects 
and  activities  which  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  majority  of  mem- 
Ix'rs.” 

He  asked  for  cooperation  in 
training  programs  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  department 
personnel  and  in  extending  in¬ 
formational  and  educational 
activities  directed  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  values  of  audited 
paid  circulation  in  contrast  to 
the  publications  distributed  on  a 
free  basis  and  other  types  of 
non-paid  media. 

Wolcott  also  wants  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  efficient  circulation 
lecord  keeping  procedures  which 
will  facilitate  more  economical 
audits  and  help  .ABC  in  stepping 
up  the  completion  of  audits  and 
the  release  of  reports. 

ABMS,  in  existence  since 
January,  llXifi,  was  intended  to 
explore  new  services  for  exist¬ 
ing  memliers  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  thei  e  were  audit¬ 
ing  services  which  could  lie  per¬ 
formed  on  a  self-financing  basis 
without  detriment  to  present 
members,  Wolcott  said. 


The  .ABC  board’s  policy  com¬ 
mittee  iliscussed  ABMS  thor¬ 
oughly  at  Montreal,  Wolcott 
said,  and  its  present  status  is  it 
continues  to  exist  as  an  affiliate, 
its  volume  of  income  is  less  than 
one  percent  of  .ABC’s  income, 
its  objectives,  structures  and 
functions  are  l>eing  appraised 
and  ])Ians  for  extension  of  its 
.services  are  dormant. 

.Also  dormant  is  a  resolution 
introduced  last  OctolK»r  by  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  .ABC 

editor  Sc  publisher 


•  Investigate  and  study 
whether  to  provide  audited  re¬ 
ports  of  circulation  analyzed  by 
ZIP  codes. 

•  Explore  how  to  make  record 
keeping  requirements  and  audit¬ 
ing  services  more  practical  for 
the  thou.sands  of  unaudited 
weekly  and  smaller  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

•  Explore  ways  of  utilizing 
data  processing  equipment  for 
memliers.  The  bureau  has  such 
an  installation. 

for  June  29,  1968 


“Free*  Audit  Feared 

To  date,  .ABMS  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  audit  of  regis¬ 
tered  attendance  at  trade  shows. 
It  also  offered  an  auditing  serv¬ 
ice  to  direct  mail  list  owners. 

Newspaper  publishers  and 
general  managers  objiHrted  im¬ 
mediately  to  .AB.MS,  fearful  that 
it  would  include  the  auditing  of 
free  newspapers  and  shoppers. 

That  feeling  was  resolved  to 
the  publishers’  satisfaction  at 
subsequent  board  meetings. 


June  29,  1968 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

Still,  the  Newspaper  Division 
wants  an  end  to  .ABMS. 

The  newspaper  membership 
makes  up  half  of  the  more  than 
4,000  members  of  ABC. 

Distribution  in  Kiut 

Having  circulation  personnel 
equipped  with  proper  identifica¬ 
tion  made  it  possible  for  the 
Wtuvliitiffton  (D.  C.)  Star  to  get 
most  of  its  83  percent  delivery 
made  to  homes  during  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  rioting,  William  Merritt, 
Star  circulation  director,  said 
on  a  panel.  .As  a  result,  he  said, 
losses  due  to  the  disturbances 
didn’t  exceed  $1,500. 

Bob  Stenger,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  said  his  paper’s  two- 
platoon  system  worked  out  well 
in  the  Hough  rioting.  One  group 
of  trucks  handled  promotion  and 
collections  during  the  day  and 
deliveries  only  were  made  at 
night.  Some  were  even  held  up 
until  daylight.  He  said  circula¬ 
tors  shouldn’t  worry  about  store 
sales  in  case  of  trouble  because 
most  storekeepers  lock  up  when 
disturbances  start. 

Virgil  Fassio,  Detroit  Free 
PrexK  circulation  manager,  said 
there  was  no  trouble  with  at¬ 
tacks  on  paper  trucks  during 
rioting  there  because  people 
were  too  busy  looting  to  pay 
attention  to  the  vehicles. 

Glenn  List,  Detroit  Seivs  cir¬ 
culation  head,  said  that  of  the 
News’  90  districts,  he  withdrew 
from  52  districts  during  the 
Detroit  rioting  and  didn’t  deliver 
in  those  areas  until  peace  had 
been  restored. 

• 

IIPI  Will  .\uginieiit 
1(8  Financial  File 

.A  select  file  of  dispatches 
from  the  Financial  Tiniest  of 
London  will  begin  appearing 
July  1  in  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  service  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  will  give 
UPI  subscriliers  a  minimum  of 
three  or  four  special  reports 
each  week  from  the  domestic 
and  foreign  staff  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Times. 

“The  Financial  Times,”  the 
UPI  said  in  a  statement,  “is 
Europe’s  leading  business  daily, 
and  this  special  file  from  its 
staff  of  distinguished  experts 
can  add  an  important  dimension 
to  newspaper  coverage  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  abroad.” 

The  Financial  Times’  editorial 
staff  consists  of  aliout  140  per¬ 
sons  headed  by  Sir  Gordon  New¬ 
ton,  eilitor,  and  Christopher 
Johnson,  managing  editor. 
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Editors  Say  Reardon 
Report  Blocks  News 


The  Reardon  Report  on  Fair 
Trial  and  P'ree  Press  and  the 
suspicion  that  i)olice  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  may  have  already 
startc'd  usinp  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  an  excuse  to  withhold 
information  on  crime  was  the 
spectre  that  distuil)ed  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  \ew  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Kditors  June  at  Westlmry. 

Long  Island. 

The  New  York  editors  were 
espcH-ially  concerned  lest  lawyers 
and  a  lawyer-dominated  legisla¬ 
ture  should  undertake  to  write 
a  lule  that  would  regulate  and 
re.strict  the  gathering  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  crime  news  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  state. 

The  editors  felt  that  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Reardon  recom¬ 
mendations  on  press  coverage  of 
Clime  cases  would  close  off  in¬ 
formation  es.sential  to  an  in¬ 
formed  public,  and  could  lead 
poe<5=)>le  to  the  retum  of  star 
chamlier  proceedings. 

The  .\K.A  House  of  Delegates 
adopted  the  lecommendations  of 
the  Reardon  Committee  but  full 
implementation  awaits  the  final 
version  and  its  adoption  by  state 
bar  associations.  Meanwhile, 
,AB.A  spokesmen  are  seeking  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  vol¬ 
untary  bar-press  codes  for  crime 
publicity. 

In  hose  Interest? 

Differences  of  opinion  l)etween 
lawyer  and  editor  panelists  be¬ 
gan  to  shape  up  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  criminal 
justice — lieginning  with  an  ar¬ 
rest  and  ending  with  a  jury  trial 
— was  a  matter  of  public  inter¬ 
est  or  almost  exclusively  the 
concern  of  a  person  accused. 

Lyman  Tondel  Jr.,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
.Association,  and  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Bernard  S. 
Meyer,  a  memlier  of  the  Reardon 
committee  of  the  .American  Bar 
.Association,  took  the  position 
that  the  dominating  concern 
should  lie  with  the  accused.  The 
Reardon  Report,  they  insisted, 
had  lieen  greatly  misunderstood 
by  most  of  those  critical  of  it. 

Tondel  said  the  report  did  not 
propose  to  prevent  a  newspaper 
fiom  jtublishing  information  its 
reporters  had  managed  to  dig 
U|»;  it  only  proposed  to  stop 
the  |)olice,  lawyers  and  prosecu¬ 
tors  from  giving  information  to 
reporters. 

Justice  Meyer,  citing  six  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  report,  .sairl  only  a 
small  .segment  applied  to  the 


press.  He  felt  “law  enforcement 
officials  are  the  greatest  of¬ 
fenders,”  in  handing  out  pre-trial 
information  intended  to  preju¬ 
dice  a  case.  Most  newspapers 
ob.serve  proper  restraint,  he  said, 
but  he  asserted  that  Lynchburg, 
Va..  papers  had  “delilierately” 
tried  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
a  case  involving  a  man  Ijeing 
tried  for  the  second  time.  He 
said  newspapers  had  imjiroperly 
printed  testimony  given  in  the 
first  trial,  and  had  disclosed  the 
record  of  the  defense  attorney 
in  representing  persons  accused 
of  Communist  subversion. 

The  statement  by  the  speakers 
that  newspajiers  would  lie  free 
to  publish  all  they  wanted  to 
after  a  case  had  lM*en  tried,  dis¬ 
mayed  the  two  editor  panelists. 

CIuc>liuiialile  i’reniise 

.And  misgivings  on  other 
scores  were  voiced  by  Vincent 
S.  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  Michael 
O’Neill,  assi.stant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  \ew  York  Daily  Xews. 

They  questioned  the  premise 
that  lawyers  and  judges  were 
the  “sole  authorities”  and  the 
legal  profession  the  only  one 
responsibly  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  court  justice. 
The  editors  argued  that  the  ap¬ 
prehension,  trial  and  conviction 
of  criminals  was  a  matter  of 
grave  community  concern,  espe¬ 
cially  when  annual  crime  rates 
show  an  alarming  increase  along 
with  a  general  lawlessness  that 
has  deva.stated  cities  and  alarmed 
the  entire  country.  Criminal 
ju.stice,  they  argued,  is  a  moral 
resjionsibility  that  concerns — or 
shoulfl  concern — education,  the 
churches,  civic  groups  and  espe¬ 
cially  newspapers  if  they  are  to 
carry  out  their  responsibility  to 
their  communities. 

Newspapers  are  properly  con¬ 
cerned,  Jones  said,  with  an  over¬ 
riding  moral  obligation  to  print 
the  truth,  with  restraint  only  to 
gfXKl  taste  and  decency.  He  noted 
that  the  bar,  while  having 
adopted  rules  of  ethics  for 
lawyers,  had  done  little  to  en¬ 
force  them.  P'or  lawyers  to  pre¬ 
sume  to  write  rules  of  conduct 
for  newspapers,  he  said,  was  a 
little  ridiculous. 

t)’Neill  ob.served  that  jurors, 
in  an  age  of  mwlern  communica¬ 
tions,  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum, 
and  never  did,  not  even  when  the 
Constitution  was  written  and 
adojited.  In  those  days,  he  said. 


people  generally  knew  everyone 
else  in  the  community,  so  when 
a  memlier  was  accused  of  a 
crime  the  people  picked  to  serve 
on  a  jury  knew  something  about 
the  alleged  offense  and  a  great 
deal  about  the  accused,  his 
character  and  background. 

He  asserted  that  “a  fair  trial 
for  an  individual  is  not  the  total 
aim  of  society” — that  the  moral 
health  of  the  community  should 
come  first  and  can  be  served  only 
when  the  public  is  properly  in¬ 
formed — that  ju.stice  for  the 
community  as  well  as  for  an 
accused  individual  is  involved  in 
the  arrest  and  trial  process. 

Enough  Crime*  Ncks 

Instead  of  too  much  crime 
news,  possibly  not  enough  of  it 
is  printed,  he  said,  citing  as  a 
fact  that  in  New  A'ork  City  in 
1P61,  out  of  11,000  recordeel 
major  crimes,  only  11  received 
mention  in  the  Daily  News,  often 
criticized  for  printing  too  much 
crime  news. 

During  a  ejuestion  and  answer 
jieriod,  editors  cited  instances 
where  they  had  lieen  requested 
by  district  attorneys  to  withhold 
the  criminal  records  of  men 
newly  arrested  for  crimes. 

An  instance  was  also  cited  at 
Pawling,  N.  Y.,  where  a  judge 
in  Family  Court  had  conducted 
a  closed-door  trial  of  a  Ifi-year- 
old  youth  accused  of  murder, 
withholding  his  name  along  with 
details  of  the  crime. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Journal 
published  a  story,  giving  the 
youth’s  name  and  the  details 
along  with  the  reformatory  sen¬ 
tence  imposed.  The  newspaper 
cho.se  to  defy  long-standing  state 
law  that  seeks  to  guard  juve¬ 
niles  from  publicity.  Rut  the 
law  has  often  lieen  defied,  espe¬ 
cially  where  murder  and  man¬ 
slaughter  is  involved.  Only  in 
this  instance,  it  was  stated,  it 
liecame  difficult  to  obtain  the 
facts  l)ecause  of  the  Reardon 
Report. 

The  report,  editors  agreed,  has 
made  authorities,  including  the 
police,  all  the  more  reluctant  to 
disclose  details.  In  defense  of 
the  police,  it  was  observed,  their 
reticence  springs  from  fear 
sometimes  of  what  may  happen 
to  them  at  the  hands  of  a  politic¬ 
al  superior  if  they  give  reporters 
facts  the  authorities  do  not  wish 
to  see  printed.  To  keep  out  of 
trouble,  a  policeman  chooses  to 
keep  his  mouth  closed. 

Objects  to  Briefing  System 

Still  another  instance  where 
newspajiers  should  be  on  guard 
against  loss  of  integrity  was 
cited  by  a  luncheon  speaker, 
Benjamin  J.  Bradlee,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

He  had  in  mind  the  off-the- 
record  jiress  conference  and  the 
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“deep,  deep  background  brief¬ 
ing,”  where  reporters  are  given 
information  they  are  expected 
to  write  as  having  come  from 
an  “important  government  offi- 
cial.”  Bradlee  said  the  unnamed 
official  was  generally  some  one 
big  in  government.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  or  even  the 
President  himself,  who  wished  to 
see  a  story  printed  without  their 
names  being  connected  with  it. 

Bradlee  felt  the  newspapers 
ought  to  stoj)  obliging,  that  the 
peojile  are  entitled  to  know  who 
it  is  speaking  in  any  story  newsy 
enough  to  print. 

The  New  York  editors  wound 
up  their  meeting  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  stating  their  willingness  to 
carry  on  friendly,  exploratory 
talks  with  the  lawyers  on  the 
Reardon  report  but  were  careful 
not  to  involve  themselves  in  any 
jiroposal  that  could  liecome  a  hill 
liefore  the  legislature. 

Rolieit  G.  Fichenlierg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  \ews,  was  elected 
president  of  the  .society  succeed¬ 
ing  Maurice  1).  Herlnut,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Xeu'biirgh 
Xeu's, 

• 

Fair  Trial.  Free  Press 
Assured.  Kditor  Says 

Sl’n  Valley,  Idaho 

Desjiite  some  conflict  lietween 
news  media  and  the  courts,  a 
Pacific  Northwest  editor  pre¬ 
dicts  that  “rights  of  individuals 
to  a  fair  trial  and  rights  of  the 
public  to  a  free  jiress  will  be 
maintained.” 

Howard  Cleavinger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  made  the  pre¬ 
diction  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Utah- 
Idaho-Sjiokane  members  as.soci- 
ation  here  June  9-11. 

Cleaving* r  has  been  active  in 
his  home  state  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cooperative  program 
on  press-bar  relations.  He  said 
it  has  worked  well  and  he  doubts 
that  there  will  lie  any  effort  by 
the  bar  in  Washington  State  to 
adopt  mandatory  controls. 

The  association  re-elected 
Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher  of 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  at 
Boise,  as  its  chairman.  E.  Earl 
Hawks,  publisher  of  the  Deseret 
Xeit's  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
named  vicechairman. 

The  memlx‘rship  participation 
award  went  to  Drury  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Illackfoot  (Ida¬ 
ho)  Xews. 

.A  record  172  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  jihoto  contest  and 
the  winners  were: 

Spot  news — J.  M.  Heslop, 
Deseret  News;  Sports — Don 
Grayston,  Deseret  News;  Fea¬ 
tures — Bob  Lorimer,  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman ;  Picture  Story 
— O.  Wallace  Kasteler,  Deseret 
Xews. 
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Guild  Asks  Right  for  Reporter 
To  Decline  Perilous  Assignment 

By  (>(‘ral(l  It.  Healey 


Cleveland 

Setting  its  sights  high  on 
future  goals  and  ambitions,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
convention  here  last  week  took 
jiositive  action  on  several  fronts 
designed  to  lend  greater  em- 
l)hasis  to  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  building  greater 
inter-union  cooperation. 

In  observing  .‘t.")  years  as  a 
union,  which  was  founded  in 
Cleveland,  delegates  were  urged 
to  strengthen  local  leadership  to 
the  pfiint  that  their  strong  con¬ 
victions  can  l)e  effectively  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  meml)ership  and 
translated  into  memliership  de¬ 
termination. 

Pointing  up  the  violent  days 
of  the  recent  i)ast,  the  guihl’s 
collective  bargaining  commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  heartily  approved 
by  the  convention,  demanded 
greater  protection  for  members 
in  riot  conditions,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  their  newspapers 
and  assignments,  provision  for 
hazardous  duty  pay  and  insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  right  of  every 
member  to  refu.s**  a  hazardous 
assignment  or  job. 

Due  to  such  increased  hazards 
the  committee  recommended 
these  additions  to  its  collective 
bargaining  demands: 

“The  right  of  an  employe  to 
refuse  to  accept  an  assignment 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is 
hazardous  should  l»e  confirmed. 

“The  right  of  an  employe  to 
refuse  to  accept  a  job  which  he 
has  reason  to  l)elieve  is  per¬ 
formed  under  hazardous  condi¬ 
tions  should  l)e  confirmed. 

“The  right  of  an  employe  to 
refuse  to  report  for  work  be¬ 
cause  he  has  reason  to  Ijelieve 
that  travel  to  or  from  work,  or 
work  at,  his  place  of  work  is 
hazardous  should  l»e  confirmed.” 

I’rcniiuni  I’uy  Asked 

Other  demands  in  future  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  will  include 
provisions  for  premium  pay  for 
the  performance  of  hazardous 
work,  employer  proUndion  for 
all  employes,  elimination  of 
hazardous  conditions  and  reim¬ 
bursement  for  loss  or  damage  to 
the  employe’s  personal  property, 
including  his  automobile,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  employment. 

Amendment  of  the  military 
service  clause  to  provide  for  full 
protection,  including  pay,  for 
employes  performing  emergency 
.service. 

The  report  proposed  additions 
to  include  a  leave  of  absence  for 


any  employe  who  so  requests 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  public  office  or  for 
any  office  in  a  political  party  or 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  in 
any  public  office  or  in  any  office 
of  a  political  party. 

Asserting  the  guild  is  “not 
leaching  for  the  moon,”  the  re¬ 
port  advised  that  the  guild’s 
wage  goals  should  be  advanced 
to  a  top  of  $340.50  per  week  for 
('xperienced  personnel  in  key 
classifications  in  the  editorial, 
advertising,  business  office,  and 
circulation  departments;  to 
$170.25  per  week  for  beginners 
in  these  classifications,  and  to 
at  least  $170.25  per  week  for 
experienced  personnel  in  any 
adult  classification. 

To  implement  the  goal  of  the 
collective  bargaining  program, 
the  convention  approved  double 
pay  for  vacation  (E&P,  June 
15).  This  move  will  require  all 
liH-als  to  propose  an  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  of  at  least  four  weeks  with 
an  extra  week’s  pay  for  each 
week  of  vacation. 

Training  Programs  Advised 

Locals  were  advised  to  en¬ 
courage  training  programs  for 
minority  and  other  hard-core  un¬ 
employed  workers,  either  on 
their  own  initiative  or  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  employers. 

“To  be  meaningful,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated,  “such  programs 
must,  of  course,  contemplate  a 
permanent  job  when  the  training 
period  is  concluded  and  offer 
real  opportunity  for  promotion 
to  higher  skilled,  higher  paying 
jobs.” 

It  was  urged  that  locals  con¬ 
sult  with  the  ANG  before  in¬ 
itiating  or  agreeing  to  any  such 
programs. 

Other  features  of  the  report: 

Change  the  bargaining  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  that  compensa¬ 
tion  for  overtime  be  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  double  time  and 
work  done  at  hours  not  sched¬ 
uled  lie  compensated  for  at  not 
less  than  double  time. 

The  guild  believes  that  placing 
a  higher  premium  on  overtime 
work  (now  time  and  a  half)  will 
encourage  employers  to  hire 
necessary,  additional  employes, 
relieving  guild  memliers  of  the 
burden  of  extra  work  and  at  the 
same  time  permitting  them  to 
Inmefit  fully  from  shorter  work 
days  and  work  weeks  that  have 
iH'en  bargained. 

Continuing  efforts  to  achieve 
job  protection  through  adequate 


jurisdiction  clauses,  including 
protection  against  contracting 
out  work;  bans  on  dismissals 
resulting  from  introduction  of 
automation  and  other  methods, 
with  notices  of  such  introduction 
and  job  retraining  at  employer 
expense. 

“Contracts  should  prohibit  by 
an  appropriate  clause,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  warned,  “the  subtle  elim¬ 
ination  of  jobs  by  fragmentation, 
by  which  duties  of  a  given  job 
are  assigned  to  various  other 
jobs,  thereby  eliminating  that 
job.” 

Locals  were  urged  to  continue 
efforts  toward  establishment  of 
parity  for  all  employes  in  key 
classifications  in  the  editorial, 
advertising,  business  office,  and 
circulation  departments.  In 
pushing  for  parity  increases, 
locals  also  should  strive  to  ob¬ 
tain  lietter  wage  settlements  for 
employes  in  clerical,  office,  main¬ 
tenance  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

During  the  past  year,  it  was 
pointed  out,  major  efforts  were 
made  by  locals  to  elevate  wages 
for  classified  outside  .salesmen  to 
that  of  display  advertising  sales¬ 
men,  and  to  rank  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  managers  in  the  same  key 
.salary  brackets. 

Continue  efforts  to  end  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  wages 
for  women  news  reporters. 

Bring  new  or  existing  pen¬ 
sion  plans  under  ANG’s  Com¬ 
mingled  Pension  Trust,  for 
higher  return  on  investments 


Air  and  Noise  Clause 
Sought  in  UPI  Pact 

In  the  next  round  of  negoti¬ 
ations  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
(ANG)  will  ask  for  a  fresh  air 
and  anti-noise  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  propo.sal,  drafted  at  a 
WSG  strategy  conference,  would 
require  UPI  to  hire  experts  to 
make  annual  surveys  as  to  the 
air  pollution,  noise  level  and 
lighting,  then  correct  deficien¬ 
cies,  in  bureau  offices. 

WSG  also  will  press  for  a 
Guild  shop,  a  top  minimum  of 
$280  a  week,  increases  pension 
and  vacation  benefits,  and  a 
four-day,  28-hour  week. 

The  current  UPI  contract 
runs  to  next  March.  Similar 
proposals  on  wages  and  fringe 
Ix'nefits  will  lie  made  by  the 
Guild  in  negotiations  with  the 
Associated  Press.  The  present 
contract  expires  December  31. 
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which  this  fund  can  bring  and 
for  lower  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

Two  Additional  Holidays 

Seeking  of  two  additional 
holidays,  the  employe’s  birthday 
and  a  day  of  the  employe’s  own 
choice.  number  of  contracts 
have  such  provisions. 

Compensation  for  not  less 
than  a  full  day  at  the  rate  of 
2^/^  times  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  pay  for  employes  re¬ 
quired  to  work  on  any  holiday. 

Information  provided  by  ANG 
to  locals  for  bargaining  pur¬ 
poses  lie  extended  to  include 
magazines  and  magazine  classi¬ 
fication  and  that  all  effort  be 
made  to  achieve  greater  union 
security  at  magazines. 

The  report  also  urged  that  the 
International  Executive  Board 
study  the  desirability  of  cost  of 
living  escalator  clauses  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  problems 
peculiar  to  the  magazine  field 
which  warrant  special  provision 
in  the  bargaining  program  and 
that  the  findings  be  reported  to 
the  1969  convention  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Rank  Is  Criticized 

The  lEB  also  was  a.sked  to 
study  whether  Cha.se  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank  of  New  York  is  a 
suitable  organization  to  handle 
ANG’s  Pension  Fund,  “in  view 
of  the  bank’s  alleged  investments 
in  South  Africa.  If  not,  the  fund 
should  be  invested  in  another 
institution  if  possible.” 

The  Madison,  Wis.,  local  sub¬ 
mitted  a  resolution  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  asking  that  the  Pension 
Fund  be  removed  from  Chase 
and  reinvested  through  “another 
investment  firm  that  refuses  to 
recognize  the  segregationist 
policies  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  or  any  other  government 
that  declines  to  recognize  the 
equality  of  mankind  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed.” 

The  convention  received  as¬ 
surance  that  no  .ANG  funds  are 
.so  invested  and  was  advised  also 
that  Chase  has  been  directed  not 
to  so  invest  .ANG  funds. 

No  firm  information  was 
available  concerning  Chase’s  in¬ 
vesting  policy  regarding  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  lEB  also  was  instructed 
to  study  the  desirability  of  long 
term  disability  insurance. 

In  the  next  few  months,  the 
report  said,  the  guild  will  enter 
negotiations  with  the  Wire  Serv¬ 
ices,  the  Gannett  group,  and 
other  numerous  large  and  small 
publishers. 

“Each  of  thes«*  guild  units,” 
it  continued,  “must  he  able  to 
bargain  from  the  strength  that 

(Contirmt'd  on  page  46) 
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Press  Taken  to  Task 
On  Riots  and  Vietnam 

Itv  Duvill  M.  Kiil>iii 


Staxfoxd,  Calif. 

Thf  urK<  nl  need  for  a  more 
.socially  responsible  press  was 
outlined  at  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Editors’  Conference  at  Stanford 
University  June  21  and  22. 

f)n  the  two  major  issues 
facinj?  the  nation  today — Viet¬ 
nam  and  race  relations — 200 
editors  were  told  that  press  per¬ 
formance  has  lieen  inadequate 
and  indecisive.  Unless  changfes 
are  made,  some  speakers  said, 
the  white  mass  media  will  be  the 
next  target  for  black  militants, 
and  the  diversion  of  America’s 
l)olitical  focus  from  issues  to 
per.sonalities  will  l»ecome  a  per¬ 
manent  and  dangerous  part  of 
the  political  structure. 

A  panel  dis<ussion  entitled 
“Telling  It  Like  It  Is’’  brought 
together  the  Rev.  Cecil  Williams 
of  (Hide  .Memorial  Methodist 
Chuich  in  San  Francisco;  Peicy 
.Moore,  executive  director  of 
Oakland’s  Department  of 
Human  Resources;  and  Insjiec- 
tor  Peter  Hagan,  community  re¬ 
lations  assistant  to  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Police  Chief. 

Williams  .set  the  tone  by 
stating  that  “most  racial  news 
has  either  overtly  or  covertly 
demonstrated  the  dilemma  in 
.America  that  raci.«m  is  rampant, 
even  in  the  news  metlia.’’  Racism 
is  easy  to  detect  in  Southern 
papeis,  Williams  said,  and  is 
pre.s«-nt  in  a  more  subtle  form 
in  Northern  papers.  White  news¬ 
men  are  now  as  mi.strusted  as 
the  police  in  the  black  commu¬ 
nity.  Not  only  must  papers 
acknowledge  and  j)ublicize  gheto 
problems,  they  mu.st  also  over¬ 
haul  hiring  practices  to  j)ermit 
Negroes  entrance  to  the  media. 
If  this  does  not  happen,  Williams 
I)redicted  "the  next  big  thrust 
will  be  at  the  news  coverage  in 
.America  today.  The  newspaper 
will  get  it.” 

M<K)i-e  ha.<  IxH’ome  .so  disen- 
chantefl  with  reporting  of  the 
black  community  that  he  now 
reads  the  press  only  to  learn 
“what  myths  the  whites  are 
manipulating  al)out  .American 
.sf)ciety.”  He  charged  that 
“everyone  is  dealing  in  fancy 
instead  of  reality.  That’s  why 
we  can  have  a  Watts  riot  which 
is  lalx-led  totally  unpredictable’ 
by  the  white  pres.s.’’ 

.Moore  mentioned  several  in- 
ciiients  involving  the  OnkUiml 
Trihuti*',  which  has  l)ecome  a 
ffK-al  point  of  racial  controversy. 


Williams  saiil  newsmen  must 
overcome  their  indifference  in 
reporting  racial  news  and  recog¬ 
nize  what  the  critical  problems 
of  the  ghetto  are. 

In  a  dinner  address,  Harry 
.Ashmore,  former  editor  of  the 
Arka>ims  (iazettc  and  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  in  Santa 
Barbara,  outlined  the  failure  of 
the  news  media  to  take  charge 
from  the  moribund  political 
parties  and  jnovide  a  dialogue 
on  issues.  The  media  have  in¬ 
stead  contributed  to  the  person¬ 
alization  of  politics  and  to  the 
])ei'sonality  cult  which  <iomi- 
nates  the  Presidential  camiiaign, 
he  chaiged. 

.Ashmoi-e  criticized  President 
Johnson  for  using  the  media  to 
mount  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  the  Vietnam  War 
to  the  .Amei'ican  people.  In  so 
iloing  the  President  often  ]>ro- 
vided  more  information  than  a 
situation  warranted  (“rhetorical 
overkill’’),  or  managed  and 
withheld  news  “on  a  scale  ))re- 
viously  unknown  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic.”  .Ashmore  faulted  Wash¬ 
ington  White  House  correspond¬ 
ents  who  respoinied  to  this 
mani()ulation  by  floating  with 
the  title. 

The  only  heroes  .Ashmore  finds 
in  the  press  are  the  rej)orters 
stationed  in  Vietnam  who  early 
in  the  game  blew  the  whistle  on 
the  war. 

On  a  related  (|uestion.  “Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Editorial  Pages,  Banal 
or  Incisive,”  pre.ss  critic  Ben 
Bagdikian  revealed  a  mixed  bag 
of  conclusions  based  on  his 
random  survey  of  20  papers.  He 
found  that  most  editorial  pages 
are  filled  with  cliches  and  “fun¬ 
damentally  incorrect  facts.”  .A 
paper  adoj)ting  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  on  an  issue  is  unlikely  to 
give  the  other  side  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing,  although  opinions  on  local 
issues  are  often  well  balanced, 
he  said.  He  discovered  an  obses¬ 
sion  with  national  economic 
policy  which  too  often  i-evealed 
only  the  wrib'r’s  ignorance  of 
basic  economics. 

Tom  Keevil  of  the  Oranf/e 
('onut  Ihiihf  Pilot  was  succeeded 
as  CNP.A  Conference  chairman 
by  Paul  Conroy  of  the  Soh  Jose 
Mercury  aud  Xeics.  New  direc- 
tois  are  Rol)ert  Studer,  Alluim- 
hrii  Post-Advoente,  N.  S.  De- 
Motte,  Stockton  Record,  and 
Mu  iray  F'lander,  Couliuyun 
Record. 


SAM  PIERSON  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  week  in  Louisville.  He 
has  been  a  Chronicle  photogra¬ 
pher  for  16  years.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Houston  in 
1958. 

3  Directors 
Elected  to 
ABC  Board 

Three  new  directors  of  the 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
were  elected  by  the  board  at  its 
June  19-21  meeting  in  Montreal. 

They  are: 

William  M.  Litvany,  general 
manager  of  the  Ploom  field 
(N.J.)  Indeyeudeut  Press; 

Hei  bert  .A.  Lehrter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  dii'ector  of  arivertising 
for  Hiram  Walker  Inc.; 

Lloyrl  M.  Hodgkinson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Canadian  magazine 
ChuteUiiue. 

Litvany  takes  the  ])lace  of 
(ieorge  M.  Tatham,  who  sold  his 
Li.stowel,  (Ont.)  newspaper  and 
enrolled  in  law  school. 

Litvany  is  a  past  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Quality  Weeklies  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Suburban 
Press  Club.  He  is  co-chairman 
of  the  Postal  Committee  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  has  served  the  past 
>ear  as  a  meml)er  of  ABC’s 
Newsj)aper  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Lehrter  fills  the  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  retirement  of  Robert 
W.  Boggs,  former  board  chair¬ 
man  and  director  since  1957, 
from  Union  Carbide  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  has  directed  advertising 
l)rograms  produced  by  the 
Hiram  Walker  agencies. 

Hodgkinson  fills  the  vacancy 
of  Canadian  periodical  director- 
at-large  created  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Cyrille  J.  Laurin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fiuaticiol  Post. 


Tribune  Buys 
16-Acre  Plot 
In  Chicago 

The  purchase  by  the  Tribune 
Company  of  a  i)arcel  of  property 
northwest  of  downtown  Chicago 
was  disclosed  in  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Harold  F.  Grum- 
haus,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Ben  W.  Heineman, 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  We.stern  Railway. 

The  purchase  includes  16 
acres  of  land  and  six  acres  of 
{>ir  rights  bounded  by  Chicago 
.Avenue,  the  north  branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and  Grand  .Ave¬ 
nue  and  Halsted  St. 

“We  are  proud  to  have  ac- 
tiuired  this  property  for  future 
expansion  and  <lev’elopment  of 
our  communications  complex,” 
Giumhaus  sai*l.  “We  have  lieen 
serving  the  Chicago  area  for 
120  years,  and  we  will  continue 
to  grow  as  Chicago  grows.” 

The  land  acquired  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  since  the  185()’s  l)een 
u.sed  for  railroad  yards,  freight 
hou.ses,  steam  locomotive  round¬ 
houses,  railroad  car  repair  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  as  a  suburban  coach 
storage  and  freight  yard. 

Modernization  of  North  West¬ 
ern’s  suburban  service  elimin¬ 
ated  the  need  for  a  coach  stor¬ 
age  yard.  More  efficient  usage 
of  freight  yard  trackage  made 
unneces.sary  for  railroad  oper¬ 
ating  ])urposes  the  land  sold. 

• 

Atlanta  Newspapers 
Start  New  Building 

By  the  fall  of  1979  the  .At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  will  l)e  i)roduced  from  a 
new  multi-million  dollar  plant 
which  will  contain  64  units  of 
Goss  presses. 

Jack  Tar\’er,  presitlent  of  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  said 
this  week  the  fir.st  phase  of  the 
])roject  designed  by  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  will  be  a 
newsprint  warehouse,  a  truck 
garage  and  a  truck  parking 
deck.  This  is  l)eing  started  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  second  part  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  a  five-story  buibiing  to 
house  all  production  facilities. 
The  present  presses  of  .‘12  units 
will  l)e  doubled. 

• 

Fire  in  Paper  Mill 

Garkikld,  N.J. 

Fire  on  June  21  in  the  Garden 
State  Paper  Co.  mill  here  de¬ 
stroyed  a  warehouse  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  old  news¬ 
papers  used  for  reprocessing 
ill  to  newsjjrint. 
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Trint  68’  Builds  Backlog 
Of  Orders  for  Equipment 


Chicago 

Officials  slashed  their  way 
through  a  web  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Cliicui/o  Trihinie  and 
some  lO.bbO  visitors  later.  Print 
()8  exhibitors  tallied  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  orders  for  new  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Many  newspaper  executives 
who  attended  the  week-long  show 
in  the  International  Amphithea¬ 
tre  were  among  those  who  made 
commitments  to  salesmen.  Com¬ 
mercial  printers,  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  also  made 
important  purchases. 

Exposition  promoters  said 
they  had  never  experienced  so 
much  on-the-floor  buying  as  was 
done  in  the  liooths  here. 

Publishers  who  had  passed  up 
attending  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
in  Washington  a  week  earlier 
saw  here  much  of  the  ultra¬ 
modern  typesetting  and  printing 
machinery  that  was  exhibited 
there,  and  much  more. 

Those  who  went  to  both  af¬ 
fairs  saal  they  were  even  more 
impres.sed  now  with  the  fast- 
moving  evolution  in  printing. 
Many  came  to  see  second  and 
third  generation  computers  used 
in  composing  room  operations 
and  l)ecame  fascinated  with  the 
high  speeds  achieved  in  CRT 
(cathode  ray  tulie)  eijuipment 
which  is  several  steps  ahead  of 
simple  electronic  systems. 

Price!>  Cuming  Dokii 

Exhibitors  in  various  fields — 
phototypesetting,  web  offset 
printing,  color  separation,  etc. 
— claimed  “breakthroughs”  with 
their  innovations.  What  im¬ 
pressed  their  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  most,  however,  was  the 
sharp  downward  turn  of  piices 
for  new  machines. 

It  was  apparent,  in  numerous 
booths,  that  the  manufacturers 
have  rid  their  sophisticated  ma¬ 
chines  of  excess  gadgetry  and 
trimmed  them  down  to  special¬ 
ized  functions.  No  longer  are 
processing  instruments  in  the 
printing  field  quoted  at  astro¬ 
nomical  figures. 

Just  as  an  example.  Photon 
.salesmen  spoke  in  terms  of  a 
formula  when  pushing  the  713- 
70  Textmaster  for  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  This  is  how  it  went:  Using 
the  standard  formula  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  divided  by  lines  per 
minute  ( $r)r),()()()  divided  by  200 
1pm),  the  713-70  investment  is 
$275  per  line-a-minute  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  In  other  words,  it’s 
about  one-tenth  the  cost  for  an 
equivalent  hot  metal  linecaster. 

Applying  that  formula  would 


make  the  $400,000  price  tag  on 
Mergenthaler’s  Linotron  1010 
sound  quite  reasonable.  One  of 
them  at  work  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  has  a  capability 
of  10,000  characters  a  second 
of  typewriter  quality  graphics. 
• 

Reporters  Rescue 
Woman  on  Tower 

Grkknville,  Ohio 

Reporters  for  the  Daytan 
Seirx  and  the  (irvenville 
Advocate  helped  to  rescue  a  23- 
year-old  former  mental  patient 
form  atop  a  105-foot-high  water 
tower  here. 

Sue  Fitz  water  had  parked 
her  sports  car  lieside  the  tower 
and  climlied  to  a  catwalk  near 
the  top.  She  threatened  to  jump 
if  anyone  came  near. 

Jayne  Ellison,  medical  writer 
for  the  Daily  News,  volunteered 
to  lie  hoisted  uj)  by  crane  to  talk 
to  the  woman.  Miss  Ellison  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  prize-winning 
series  of  articles  exposing  con¬ 
ditions  at  Dayton  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  Miss  Fitzwater  had 
been  a  patient. 

“I  offered  her  my  hand,  which 
she  took  and  grasped,”  the  re¬ 
porter  -said.  “It  was  at  this  con¬ 
tact  that  her  lielligerent  mask 
was  dropped  and  the  tears 
floweil.” 

The  woman,  however,  refused 
to  come  down.  After  24  hours 
aloft,  she  called  for  help.  Jack 
Wiley  of  the  Advocate  volun¬ 
teered  this  time,  climbing  the 
ladder  to  the  top  in  about  10 
minutes.  Another  man  followed 
ami,  together,  they  helped  the 
woman  into  the  basket  of  the 
crane  for  the  ride  <lown.  She 
was  taken  to  a  hospital. 

• 

Oppeiilieinier  Heads 
Investment  Serviee 

Standard  &  Poor’s  Corpora¬ 
tion  financial  publishing  and  in¬ 
vestment  advisory  firm,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Joseph  L.  Oppenheimer  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  S&P’s  Investment  Ad¬ 
visory  Bulletin  services. 

Oppenheimer  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  six  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Outlook,  which  he 
has  edited  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Before  joining  S&P,  Oppen¬ 
heimer  was  financial  editor  of 
International  News  Service. 
Earlier,  he  was  on  the  staffs  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the 
]yichita  Eagle,  the  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  Southeast  .Missouriayt,  and 
Forbes  magazine. 
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REUVEN  PRANK  has  moved  up  to 
president  of  the  NBC  News  Divi¬ 
sion,  succeeding  the  late  William 
R.  McAndrew.  Before  he  Joined 
NBC  18  years  ago  Frank  had  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
News.  He  has  been  producer  of 
the  Huntley-Brinkley  Report  from 
its  start  in  1956. 

Private  Paper 
Ban  Is  Vetoed 
By  Rockefeller 

.\LBANY,  N.  Y. 
Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  a 
measure  that  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  publication  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner. 

The  bill  would  have  made  it 
illegal  to  take  or  reproduce  a 
private  paper  and  publish  the 
contents  in  whole  or  in  part 
without  permission  of  the  owner 
or  to  publish  the  contents  of  a 
private  paper  without  consent 
knowing  that  someone  else  had 
taken  it  without  authorization. 

Such  a  measure  would  have 
made  it  illegal  for  newspapers 
to  print  the  column  by  Drew 
Pearson  in  which  he  quoted  in¬ 
formation  taken  from  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd’s  files  by  a 
former  employe  of  Dodd’s. 

The  Governor  noted  that  State 
Attorney  General  Louis  Lefko- 
witz  had  said  “the  problem  with 
which  this  bill  deals  involves 
something  of  a  conflict  between, 
on  the  one  hand  .  .  .  freedom  of 
the  press  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  personal  right  to  lie  secure 
in  one’s  private  papers  .  . 

The  .Attorney  General  added 
that  there  was  a  definite  ques¬ 
tion  of  constitutionality  concern¬ 
ing  the  proposal. 

Gov’ernor  Rockefeller  said  he 
agreed  with  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  suggestion  that  “further 
study  of  the  proposal  would  lie 
advisable  liefore  it  is  enacted 
into  law.” 

The  bill  had  been  approved  by 
both  the  Republican-dominated 
Senate  and  Democratic-con- 
trolled  -Assembly  with  little 
debate. 


New  Left-Wing 
Paper  Delayed 
Indefinitely 

Simon  W.  Gerson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  projected 
new  Communist  party  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daily  World,  has 
stated  that  the  publication  date, 
set  for  June  28,  has  lieen  in¬ 
definitely  postponed. 

He  .said,  however,  that  a 
“trial  run”  is  down  for  “about 
July  1.” 

Gerson,  long  a.ssociated  with 
the  Communist  party  in  the 
management  of  its  newspapers, 
including  the  defunct  Daily 
Worker  and  the  twice-weekly 
Worker  that  replaced  it  and  is 
still  lieing  published  pending  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  daily,  said 
merely  that  a  failure  in  plan¬ 
ning  had  caused  the  delay. 

•At  the  same  time,  Bertram  .A. 
Powers,  president  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  union  member¬ 
ship  had  ratified  a  “contract 
implementation”  that  would  per¬ 
mit  a  greater  use  of  modern 
printing  equipment  in  New  York 
commercial  printing  shops.  A 
commercial  firm,  Prompt  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Inc.,  of  41  VV.  25th 
St.,  prints  the  Communist  pub¬ 
lications  under  contract. 

-A  union  official  said  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  term  the  agree¬ 
ment  “a  new  contract.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  agreement  to  “im¬ 
plement”  the  use  of  machinery 
that  had  been  tested.  The  ratifi¬ 
cation  was  taken  at  a  union 
membership  meeting  Sunday, 
June  23. 

Powers  explained  to  the  union 
members  that  the  use  of  modern 
machinery  by  the  commercial 
shops  was  necessary  if  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  city  was  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  across 
the  country.  The  agreement 
stipulated  that  no  man  employed 
by  a  commercial  shop  would  be 
discharged  because  of  the  “auto¬ 
mation.” 

It  was  also  stipulated  that 
the  management  was  to  give  1 
percent  of  the  gross  revenue 
brought  in  by  use  of  a  new  piece 
of  equipment,  compounded  on 
the  basis  of  the  numi»er  of  shifts 
during  the  day  in  which  the 
machine  was  operated. 

The  money  is  to  go  into  an  ac¬ 
count  administered  jointly  by 
management  and  the  union. 

The  union’s  contract  with 
newspaper  publishers  calls  for 
payments  into  a  similar  “auto¬ 
mation  fund”  for  use  of  certain 
e<iuipment.  The  reserve  in  the 
fund  has  reached  almost  one 
million  dollars. 
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Chester  Gould  Sends 
Editor  Zapping  Note 


Chester  Gould,  creator  of 
crime-fifthter  "Itick  Tracy,”  in 
answer  to  the  cancellation  of 
his  strip  by  the  (Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  I /nil If  \'ews,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  retaliatorj-  letU'r  to 
Charles  Hauser,  the  paper’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  who,  with  William 
D.  Snider,  the  paper’s  editor, 
decided  to  drop  i»oth  "Tracy” 
and  “Little  Orphan  Annie.” 

The  News  said  it  was  drop¬ 
ping  the  strips  iKH'ause  of  their 
“constant  exploitation  and  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  violence.”  (E&F,  June 
22). 

“.After  one  of  those  ‘bloodied 
but  unliowed’  critics  of  cartoon 
strips  has  his  .say,”  wrote  Gould 
to  E&P,  "I  feel  in  fairness  the 
cartoonist  should  receive  the 
courtesy  of  a  small  rejoinder.” 

Gould’s  rejoinder  was  a  three- 
page  note  hand-written  on  “Dick 
Tracy”  letterhead  iiajier.  Wrote 
Gould  to  Hauser: 

Kirk  a  Comic  in  the  Slats 


Gould’s  letter  and  reiterated  that 
the  decision  to  drop  “Tracy” 
wasn’t  done  on  the  spur-of-the 
moment  after  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination,  but  rather  after 
lengthy  delilieration. 

Said  Editor  Snider:  “So  far 
we’ve  gotten  200  letters  or  calls 
concerning  our  cancellation  of 
Tracy  and  .Annie.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  were  favorable  to  our  deci¬ 
sion.  These  were  from  serious- 
minded  peojile.  The  majority  of 
the  ones  who  were  against  our 
decision  sounded  ridiculous.” 
Snider  termed  them  “humorous 
assaults.” 

The  mail,  which  was  “very 
much  polarized,”  came  from 
“Tucson,  .Arizona  to  Portland, 
Maine,”  according  to  Snider, 
who  intends  to  print  all  the 
letters  he  receives. 

Included  in  the  response  was 
a  c(»mment  from  Kepr.  James 
Gardner  (U-N.  C.)  who  “put  a 
piece  into  the  Congressional 
Record  alnjut  it.”  Gardner’s  en¬ 


Piiblisher  Puts  Limits 
On  Gun  Advertising 

Minneapolis 

Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  has  announced 
the  following  policy  on  publica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  for  guns: 

1.  The  Tribune  and  the  Star 
will  not  publish  any  advertising 
for  hand  gruns.  (Any  firearm 
with  a  barrel  less  than  12  inches 
in  length  which  is  designed  to  be 
fired  from  the  hand  and  which 
uses  explosive,  air  or  gas  to  pro¬ 
pel  a  projectile  with  lethal 
force.) 

2.  We  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  advertising  of  long  guns 
(normally  used  for  hunting, 
skeet,  target  practice,  etc.)  only 
when  such  advertising  is  placed 
by  established  dealers,  i.e.  sport¬ 
ing  goods  and  hardware  stores, 
department  stores,  etc. 

• 

Merit  Pay  Studied 
By  Dallas  News 

A  wage  and  salary  survey 
will  be  the  basis  for  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
Xeu's,  allowing  department 


21  in  Glass  i 

Get  Taste  j 

Of  Reporting 

Washington  ^ 

Journalism  urgently  needs 
more  Negro«‘s  to  give  more  bal-  | 
anced  reporting  in  social  and 
political  areas,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  21  Washington 
high  school  students  who  are 
taking  an  introductory  course 
in  journalism  under  auspices  of 
.American  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication. 

At  least  a  third  of  the  group 
intend  to  pursue  journalism 
careers.  Twenty  of  the  21  are 
Negroes. 

The  course  they  are  taking  at 
.American  University,  extending 
over  four  weeks  and  ending 
July  12,  is  sponsored  through 
grants  by  the  Washingtoji  Post, 
the  Washington  Star,  the  News¬ 
paper  Fun«l  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  professional  women’s  jour¬ 
nalism  society.  The  Post  and 
the  Star  contributed  $1,000 
each  and  the  Newspap<‘r  Fund 


“I  do  hope  you  and  Mr.  Snider 
do  more  to  avenge  the  tragic 
deaths  of  our  public  figures  than 
kick  a  comic  strip  in  the  slats. 
What  a  .soul-wracking  decision 
that  must  have  lieen!  What  a 
heart-rending  sacrifice  on  your 
part!  What  deep  .solace  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  Dick  Tracy 
is  a  meml>er  of  the  duly  con¬ 
stituted  authority  to  fight  crime, 
the  Police  Force,  and  has  l»een 
at  it  37  years. 

“Since  fighting  crime  today 
has  assumed  the  aspect  of  war, 
he  will  continue  to  use  violence 
when  necessary.  Let  me  ask  you : 
Would  you  have  opposed  violence 
in  putting  <lown  that  arch  crim¬ 
inal  and  butcher  .Adoljih  Hitler? 
Would  you  have  opposed  vio¬ 
lence  in  fr<*eing  thousands  from 
slavery  during  our  Civil  War? 
Would  you  have  opposwl  violence 
in  avenging  the  thousands  whose 
corpses  now  lie  in  Pearl  Harbor? 

“Decisions  by  yourselves  on 
such  subjects  could  easily  cut  a 
man  down  U-fore  his  time.  May 

God  give  you  strength  to  liear 
Up  under  these  horrendous 

stresses.  .An\”way  Dick  Tracy’s 
I>een  making  decisions  for  37 
years  and  .shall  continue  to  do 
SO  at  the  same  old  stand. 

“Some  hot  afternoon  after  one 
of  these  hot  decision-making 
ordeals,  drop  around  for  a  glass 

of — iced  tea!” 

Gould  signed  his  letter:  “With 
syrnfiathy  and  l»est  wishes  to 
your  readers.” 

In  a  telephone  intei-view  this 

week,  Hauser  said  he  had  read 
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gaged  in  the  North  Carolina 
gulternatorial  race. 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has  signed 
Elliot  Caplan  (brother  of  A1 
Capp),  and  Tex  Blaisdell  to 
take  over  the  “Little  Orphan 
.Annie”  strip.  Harold  Gray,  the 
strip’s  creator,  died  May  9. 


Cincinnati 

Grants  totaling  $59,780  to 
further  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  journalism 
through  education  and  research 
have  i)een  announced  by  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation.  They  are: 

•  A  grant  of  $10,000  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  As.sociation  Negro  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarship  Program. 

•  Scholarship  grants  of  $1,- 
000  each  for  the  1968-69  aca¬ 
demic  year  from  the  Roy  W.  and 

Margaret  Rohe  Howard  Me¬ 
morial  Fun<l  to  five  Ohio  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Kent  State  and  Bowling 
Green. 

•  A  JoumalLsm  Graphic 
.4rts  four-year  scholarship 
worth  $7,000  to  Kochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technologj’. 

•  A  $1,000  grant  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University,  to  give 
students  experience  in  depth  re¬ 


heads  to  recognize  merit  in 
establishing  individual  salaries. 
Both  the  employes  and  their 
supervisors  wall  be  intert’iewed, 
and  after  job  descriptions  are 
written  and  specifications  de¬ 
termined,  the  jobs  will  be  eval¬ 
uated  and  assigned  to  salary 
ranges. 


porting.  The  1968-69  project  is 
“Examination  of  Rehabilitation 
Program  for  Youthful  Offend¬ 
ers.” 

•  To  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  a  $1,200  grant  to  pro¬ 
vide  concentration  in  Latin 
American  reporting. 

•  To  A  Better  Chance 
(ABC)  Independent  Schools 
Talent  Search,  $5,000  payable 
over  three  years  for  secondary 
school  education.  This  grant 

will  1)0  matched  by  the  school 

the  individual  attends. 

•  Forty-three  individual 
scholarship  grants  totaling  $29,- 
.'>80  to  students  who  are  making 
journalism  their  career. 

FCC  Okays  Purchase 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
acquisition  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company  from  Metromedia  Inc., 
of  FM  station  WCBM,  Balti¬ 
more,  for  $200,000. 


added  $1,500. 

Mornings  are  usually  devoted 
to  field  trips,  during  which  they 
visit  Congress,  government 
agencies,  Washington  newspa¬ 
pers  and  attend  news  confer¬ 
ences.  In  the  afternoons  they 
write  stories  about  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  in  the 
mornings. 

Among  the  events  they  have 
covered  was  the  Solidarity  Day 
march.  Their  concensus  was 
that  Negro  reporters  would  have 
brought  a  different  perspective 
to  coverage  of  that  and  similar 
demonstrations.  One  student 
thought  that  the  newspapers 
shoubi  have  placed  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  tiiverse  groups 
who  traveled  to  Washington  and 
participated  in  the  march. 

During  their  di.scussions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Negro  press  was 
criticized  for  usually  giving  only 
the  Negro  side  of  important 
issues.  One  student  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  came  closer  to 
Iwlanced  rejiorting. 

At  th(‘  end  of  the  course,  the 

students  will  publish  their  own 

newspaper,  called  the  Netv 
Voice.  It  will  1k»  a  12-|)age,  cold- 
type,  offset  newspaper.  Three  of 
the  students  have  had  some 

newspaper  experience. 

Fleigcliiiiaii  Hoads  Rops 

Chicago 

William  M.  Fleischman,  Katz 
Newspaper  Sales,  has  lieen 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  New.spaper  Representatives. 
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$10,000  for  Negro  Program 
Tops  S-H  Foundation  Grants 


NEWSROOM  CLASSROOM — Seen  In  the  Sen  Francisco  Examiner 
trainee  project  area  are:  From  left — Bob  Brachman,  sports  desk, 
working  with  Richard  Harris  from  Sacramento  State  College;  Jim 
Logan.  Diablo  Valley  Jr.  College,  receiving  help  from  Alan  Cline, 
education  writer;  Hollis  WagstafF,  Contra  Costa  Jr.  College;  Louise 
Eubanks,  San  Francisco  State,  and  Gale  Cook,  Examiner  City  Editor. 


Paper  Planned 
As  Classroom 
For  Reporters 

A  weekly  newspaper  that  will 
l)e  a  practical  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  Neproes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  is  beinp  planned  in  New 
York  City. 

Two  weeklies  that  have  been 
published  for  neighborhoods  of 
the  West  Side  of  Manhattan 
have  been  acquired  to  form  a 
basis  for  the  Manhattan  Trib¬ 
une.  Publishers  of  the  new  pa¬ 
per  are  William  Haddad,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Research  and 
Development  Corporation,  and 
Roy  Innis,  associate  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Haddad,  a  former  New  York 
Pont  and  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  and  a  son-in-law  of  John 
Hay  Whitney,  said  the  Tribune 
will  start  up  in  July  with  about 
IIO, ()()()  circulation.  “We’re  going 

to  cover  the  city  as  a  small 

town,”  he  said,  with  particular 

attention  to  the  black  and  Span¬ 
ish  communities. 

The  venture  is  related  to  Had- 
<lad’s  close  association  with  the 
New  York  Urban  Coalition,  an 

organization  of  business  leaders 
committed  to  developing  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  members  of  the 
minority  groups. 

The  Tribune,  Haddad  said, 
will  l>ecome  a  training  ground 
for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
who  wish  to  take  up  careers  in 

newspaper  work. 
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Balk  Will  Direct 
Minority  Groups 
Committee  Study 

A  base  of  operations  for  the 
Gov'ernor’s  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  Minority 
Groups  in  the  News  Media  is 
being  established  at  the  New 
York  City  offices  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 

After  July  8  the  committee 
staflF  will  be  located  at  60  East 
42nd  Street  (the  Lincoln  Build¬ 
ing). 

The  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  recently  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  is 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Gould,  chancellor 
of  the  University. 

2  Other  Staff  Members 

Alfred  W.  Balk,  a  graduate 
of  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  and 
a  former  Chicago  newsman,  has 

been  appointed  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  committee.  He  has 
l)een  a  project  director  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
he  holds  the  Wells  Memorial 
Key  for  his  ser\’ice  as  chairman 
of  the  journalism  careers  com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
professional  journalism  society. 

Staff  members  are  C.  Lynn 
Wickwire,  who  has  a  degree  of 
Master  of  City  Planning  from 
Yale;  and  James  R.  Dunne, 
former  Cleveland  newsman,  who 

has  Iteen  assistant  to  the  chan¬ 

cellor  since  .\pril. 
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4  Negroes  in  Summer 
News  Career  Program 


San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
is  sponsoring  a  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  Project  this  summer.  It  is 
designed  to  encourage  members 
of  minority  groups  to  go  into 
news  work. 

Four  Negro  students  are 
working  in  the  city  room.  They 
go  out  on  stories  with  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  and  return  to 
the  city  room  to  write  their 
copy.  The  trainees  also  will 
spend  time  during  their  13  week 
program  on  various  beats. 

The  newsman  covering  the 
story  has  the  option  of  turning 
in  to  the  desk  the  trainee’s  story 
or  giving  it  back  with  advice  on 
how  to  try  again. 

The  trainees  receive  a  salary’ 
plus  the  usual  fringe  benefits. 
They  became  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  which  pays 
their  dues  and  other  expenses. 
The  city  editor  may  promote  the 
trainee  to  the  status  of  begin¬ 
ning  reporter  when  and  if  he 

views  the  trainee  as  ready. 

All  are  journalism  majors. 

Jim  Logan  and  Hollis  Wagstaff, 
both  18,  will  start  their  second 
year  of  junior  college  in  the 
fall.  Richard  Harris  needs  only 
one  class  for  his  degree  from 

Sacramento  State  College.  Mrs. 

Louise  Eubanks,  a  mother  of 

two  teenagers,  will  start  her 
senior  year  at  San  Francisco 
State. 

City  Editor  Gale  Cook  has 
assigned  Alan  Cline  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  program  and  supen’ise 
the  activities  of  the  trainees. 


This  program  was  started 
with  the  endorsement  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  Gould  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  chairman  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 


Reporting  Study 
Program  Financed 

Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  the  establishment  of 
fellowships  aimed  at  improving 
understanding  between  the 
black  and  white  communities. 

Financetl  by  a  $300,000  three- 
year  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Columbia  pro¬ 
gram  will  focus  on  improving 
race-relations  reporting  and  ex¬ 
ploring  ways  that  the  mass 
media  can  help  to  ov’ercome 
racism  in  American  society. 

Fellowships  will  be  awarded 
to  Negro  and  white  mid-career 
journalists  who  wish  to  devote 

a  year  to  experimentation  and 

study  in  race-relations  report¬ 
ing,  starting  in  September. 
Grants  will  also  be  available 
for  less-experienced  minority 
group  college  graduates  who 
wish  to  study  journalism  on  a 
graduate  level,  and  a  talent 
search  will  be  conducted  to  lo¬ 
cate  younger  members  of  Negro 
and  other  minority  groups  who 
look  forward  to  careers  in  news¬ 
papers  and  television.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  coordinated  with 

Columbia’s  new  center  on  Urban 

Community  Affairs. 
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For  the  Record 


IJy  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

Kstablishment  of  local  retail  units  at  VVCBS-tv  New  York  and 
tVCAU-tv  Philadelphia  was  announced  by  Rol)ert  D.  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  Television  Stations  Division  .  .  .  Similar  staffs  are 
in  formation  at  KNXT  Los  Anjreles,  WBBM-tv  Chicago  an<l 
KMOX-tv  St.  Louis  .  .  .  “We  are  forming  a  retail  unit  at  each 
station  in  order  to  have  knowledgeable  manpower  to  deal  effective¬ 
ly  with  the  advertising  needs  of  retail  stores  in  our  communities,” 
Wooti  said  .  .  .  “We  want  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  retail  acivertising  through  an  understanding  of  what  the 
unique  requirements  of  retailers  are,”  he  added  .  .  .  Richard  P. 
Hogue  will  l)e  managei-  of  retail  sales  in  New  York;  .John  R. 
Mahoney,  in  Philadelphia. 

Visionary  Advertising  Associates,  house  agency  foi-  Jose|)h  Mag- 
nin  department  stores,  has  prepared  a  leport  on  how  a  fashion 
retailer  can  and  should  make  greater  use  of  television  advertising 
...  It  will  show  the  relative  values  of  tv  versus  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  terms  of  cost,  size  of  audience  and  numlier  of  impressions 
created  ...  In  a  speech  to  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Jerry  Magnin,  general  manager  of  Magnin’s  Southern  division, 
-said  one  of  the  changes  that  will  take  place  this  fall  is  in-depth 
use  of  spot  commercials  .  .  .  Magnin’s  co-sponsors  weekly  Fashion 
Spot  show  on  KPIX-tv  with  Macy’s  of  California.  .  .  .  Edward 
H.  Zimmeiinan  Jr.,  has  left  the  Wool  Bureau  to  open  Retail  Spot 
Syndicate,  which  will  publish  a  directory  of  film-clip  sources  for 
use  by  retailers  and  also  keep  stores  informed  of  manufacturers’ 
tv  ca)npaigns  and  co-op  j)rograms. 

A  media-product  usage  study  has  been  released  by  the  Chicano 
Ddily  Xeica  and  Sun-Ti)tif‘s  which  will  enable  the  newspapers  to 
provide  advertisers  with  an  analysis  of  intermedia  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency  on  an  expanded  computer  program  .  .  .  Data  in  the  report, 
prej)ared  by  Brand  Rating  Research  Corp.,  covers  newspaper  read¬ 
ership,  audiences  of  other  media,  including  155  tv  shows  and  72 
magazines,  and  usage  of  200  products  sold  in  the  six  county  mar¬ 
ket  ...  A.  D.  Juarez,  market  research  manager  for  the  Field 
news))apers,  said  “Chicago  Today”  is  the  “most  comprehensive 
and  totally  usable  research  repoit  ever  compiled  in  this  mar¬ 
ket”  .  .  . 


International  Harvester  .  .  .  For  further  information  on  how  to 
enter  the  contest,  contact  David  J.  Schlink,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Journal  Star,  (.‘109-688-2411  ext.  270).  .  .  . 

Norelco’s  second  half  ad  program  for  shavers  e.xceeds  $7  million, 
according  to  Richard  Q.  Kress,  vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  .  .  .  Color  ads  are  planned  in  97  newspapers  through  Sun¬ 
day  supps,  including  the  Metro  Group,  Parade,  This  H’ccfr  and  in¬ 
dependents  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Toledo  and  Oklahoma  City  .  .  .  Black  and  white  rop  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  in  selected  dailies  .  .  .  Multiple  insertions  are  set  for  101 
college  newspapers  .  .  .  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  &  McCall  is  the 
agency.  .  .  .  More  than  $600,000  will  be  spent  to  promote  a  bank 
charge  card  in  St.  Louis,  Eastern  Missouri,  Southern  Illinois  and 
Northwestern  Kentucky  .  .  .  The  credit  card  has  the  backing  of 
200  banks  in  the  trade  area  and  7500  merchants  .  .  .  The  promo¬ 
tion,  created  by  North  Advertising,  Chicago,  broke  June  24  with 
a  teaser  campaign  in  newspapers  and  outdoor  .  .  .  The  introduc¬ 
tory  period  l)egins  July  8  an<l  will  maintain  high  levels  of  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  the  year  .  .  . 

The  “world’s  largest  fish  fry”  will  be  held  on  July  21  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Calhoun,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  during  that  city’s 
annual  .Aquatennial,  reports  J.  Walter  Thomjjson  Co.,  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  client,  Frionor  Norwegian  Frozen 
Fish  Ltd.,  New  Bedfoi’d,  Mass,  is  the  official  supi)lier  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  .  .  .  M ilwaiikee  Journal  and  Sentinel  published  two-page 
color  calendars  in  their  regular  editions  last  week  listing  the  dozens 
of  special  events  for  “Summer  Milwaukee  ’68”.  .  .  .  Donna  Macau¬ 
lay,  who  sketches  mortises  and  headlines  for  Metio  Associated 
Seiwices,  won  $1()(»,()0()  prize  in  the  New  York  State  lottery.  .  .  . 
As  Joe  Bernstein  of  Metro  would  say,  that’s  “plus  business”  .  .  . 
Richard  M.  Nixon’s  campaign  managers  are  reportedly  preparing 
a  pre-convention  ad  i)ush  in  three  states  where  surveys  show  Gov. 
Nel.son  A.  Rockefeller’s  projected  margin  of  victory  over  rival 
Democrat  candidates  is  gieater  than  Nixon’s  .  .  .  Those  states  are 
New  Jer.sey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  .  .  .  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ro.ss  is 
the  agency. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Wins  ANCAM  Award 


Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  85-yeai  -old,  founder  of  the  research  firm  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  retiretl  this  week  from  active  management  of  the 
firm  he  started  in  192.‘5  .  .  .  Howard  Stone,  president  since  1957, 
l)ecomes  chainnan  of  the  board,  and  Oscar  Lubow,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  .  .  .  Ca|)tain  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Seu'sday,  wasted  no  time  in  posting  a  notice  on  the  em¬ 
ployee  bulletin  Iwanl  that  the  paper  was  “not  for  sale”  .  .  .  Rumor 
had  it  that  Time  Inc.  was  bidding  for  the  Long  Island  daily.  .  .  . 
Parade’s  ad  pages  for  the  first  six  months  totaled  226,  a  .‘14  page 
gain  over  the  same  period  last  year.  .  .  .  Commercial  appeals,  such 
as  “bai  gains  galore”  are  the  wrong  approach  in  promoting  down¬ 
town  renewal,  according  to  Dr.  Ernest  Dichtei-,  head  of  the  In- 
.stitute  foi-  Motivational  Research.  .  .  .  “Purely  commercial  ap¬ 
peals,”  he  says,  “only  make  people  feel  ‘exploited’  and  further 
cheapen  the  image  of  the  <lowntown  area.”  ...  In  reviving  down¬ 
town  areas,  he  suggests  efforts  be  made  to  create  a  feeling  of  par¬ 
ticipation  and  civic  pride,  create  cultural  attractions,  piomote  the 
idea  of  newness  and  change,  and  eliminate  the  use  of  the  word 
downtown.  .  .  . 

More  than  .‘15  newspapers  now  offer  Flexform  to  advertisers, 
according  to  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  which  introduced  the  con¬ 
cept  in  February  .  .  .  The  format  permits  an  advei  tiser  to  design 
a  layout  in  almost  any  shape  ...  In  Canada,  Safeway  stores 
j)laced  a  black  and  one  color  ad  in  the  shai)e  of  a  large  letter  S  in 
the  Calgary  Herald  and  Hamilton  Spectator  on  June  12  .  .  . 
Jouinal  Star  has  been  stimulating  interest  with  a  contest  that 
offers  $100  monthly  prizes,  a  free  insertion  of  each  winning  ad  .  .  . 
A  grand  prize,  a  trip  to  the  V’ii  gin  Islands  for  two,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  l)est  of  the  monthly  ad  winners  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
in  Noveml)ei-  .  .  .  June  winners  were  Rick  Steinman  and  Mark 
Sickman  of  Foote,  Cone,  &  Belding,  Chicago,  with  a  tiactor  ad  for 


By  Stan  Fineness 

('AM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Baltimore 

The  McGovern  .Award  for 
meritorious  service  to  classified 
advertising  in  news})apers  was 
presented  hei-e  this  week  to  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Erening  and  Sun¬ 
day  lUilletin. 

The  presentation,  made  by 
C.  Kenneth  Ward,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Con  rant,  was  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  .Advertising  Managers. 

Taylor  was  cited  for  continu¬ 
ous  dedication  to  the  many 
causes  of  classified  advertising, 
much  of  this  done  through  the 
.service  of  William  Carr,  former 
C.AM,  and  now  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Bulletin. 
Specifically,  the  citation  noted 
the  Bulletin’s  job-finding  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  disadvantaged  that 
was  so  successful  last  yeai-  and 
served  as  a  public  service  model 
for  many  other  newspapers. 

The  McGovern  award 


parchment  is  .ANC.AM’s  highest 
accolade  for  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive. 

K&P  ('.ilalioiir- 

Editor  &  Pi'bllsher  citations 
were  presented  by  George  Wilt, 
promotion  manager,  to  the 
Washington  Star,  the  Ottawa 
Jounial  and  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times  for  distinguished 
promotion  of  classified  ads. 

In  the  election  of  officers.  Max 
Taylor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  moved  up  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  Ward. 

Other  officers  are:  First  vice- 
president — Ray'  Greene,  Haiti- 
m  o  re  Xews-A  m  e  rira  n ;  second 
vicepresident  —  John  Stein, 
Louisi'ille  Courier-Journal ;  third 
vicepresident — Gunnar  Rovick, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune;  treasurer — 
Harry  McConnel,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server;  secretary — Har  Henry, 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  Xews. 


on 
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‘A  I IMK  TO  MEASI  RK’ 

What  Is  Retailer’s 
Medium  Tomorrow? 

Ily  Fr<Ml  W.  IllicsiMT 

Sales  Proiiiolion  and  Adverlisiiic  >lana(:er, 

Monlptnierv  W'ard  (loiiipaiiy 


Last  year,  we  put  $42  million 
into  newspapei’  spiice,  $fil2  mil¬ 
lion  into  circulars,  a  Roodly 
numi)er  of  which  became  news¬ 
paper  inserts,  and  $2.8  million 
into  radio  and  television. 

I’ll  he  the  fir.st  to  admit  that 
1)5%  of  the  total  media  dollar 
in  local  print  must,  in  this  day 
and  apre,  be  questioned.  I’ll  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  !)5-.5  ratio  will  not 
continue  to  exist.  I’ll  predict 
there  will  he  chanRe.  But  I 
wish  I  could  be  sure  of  where, 
to  what  media,  that  change  will 
take  us. 

What  really  is  the  medium 
of  the  future  for  retailers? 

One  cannot  help  but  think  of 
the  jirospects  without  wondering 
when  today’s  media  will  at  long 
last  be  i)repared  to  tell  us  of 
tomorrow’s,  to  tell  us  how  to 
gear  our  future  plans,  Inulgets, 
o|)erations  for  what  is  to  come. 
That  it  must  come  l)ecomes  quite 
clear,  indee<I  when  one  considers 
that,  except  for  the  introduction 
of  teen  pages,  chit-chatty  wom¬ 
en’s  sections,  and  a  little  more 
color,  the  newspaper  format  is 
essentially  the  format  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Can  this  continue  to 
lie  the  best  courier  for  the  retail 
message?  That  it  must  come 
becomes  clear  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  that  even  at  this  point  in 
age  of  the  electronic  media,  re¬ 
tailing  success  stories  of  its 
uses  are  relatively  few. 

.Vdvertising  Mai  .St-rvice 

Meanwhile,  we  feel  it  is  time 
for  Wards — for  all  retailing — 
to  measure  the  productiveness 
of  our  adv'ertising  investment. 

Our  Chicago  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  office,  and  its  New  York  City 
branch,  is  as  near  to  being  an 
advertising  agency  as  it  can  be 
within  corporate  stinicture.  Be¬ 
cause  of  our  established  and 
current  heavy  use  of  the  local 
newspaper,  our  primary  product 
in  support  of  the  corporate  pro¬ 
motional  and  advertising  plans, 
which  we  develop,  is  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  mat  ser\ice. 
This  mat  ser\’ice  equips  the 
Montgomery  Ward  stores  with 
something  like  4,000  prepared 
ads  ami  about  13,000  pieces  of 
artwork,  matrixed  for  local  use 
each  year.  These  are  used  to  fill 
white  space  in  600  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  in  which  we  average  over 
2,500  advertisements  a  week. 


.All  of  this  results  in  more 
than  175  million  lines  of  display 
advertising  a  year — about  73,000 
newspaper  pages — telling  the 
Ward  story  via  circulation  that 
embraces  nearly  50%  of  all 
•American  newspaper-  reading 
families.  More  specialized  a<i- 
vertising  programs,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  (laily  newspaper  space 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
more  general  merchandise  are 
our  rotogravure  inserts  at  peak 
opi)ortunities  covering  apparel, 
home  fumishings,  major  appli¬ 
ances  and  Christmas  gifts. 
Newsprint  sections,  most  of 
them  pre-printed  in  full  color, 
supplement  the  schedule  for 
automotive,  appliances  and  homo 
modeiTiizing  departments. 

These  projects,  along  with  our 
storewi<le  circulars  covering  ma¬ 
jor,  all-store  promotions  month¬ 
ly  and  semi-monthly  occupy 
enough  yiress  time  so  that  there 
may  be  no  time  of  the  year,  all 
365  days  and  nights,  without 
one  of  Montgomery  Wards,  cen- 
tially  printed  publications  hum¬ 
ming  its  way  through  a  high 
speed  press  somewhere  across 
the  land,  nearly  three-quarter 
million  coi»ies  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week. 

In  1967  these  publications 
used  16,125  rolls  of  printing 
stock  to  produce  265  million 
copies  in  page  counts  from  eight 
to  48-pages,  full  or  tab. 

.Additionally,  our  major  mar¬ 
kets  see  our  finest  goods  pre¬ 
sented  in  full  color  in  the  pages 
of  Sunday  magazine  supple¬ 
ments,  in  the  local  or  regional 
editions  of  major  magazines  and 
in  color  on  television. 

Our  advertising  investment  up 
to  this  point  is  thriftily  in  line 
with  sales  volume.  But  we  say 
Time  to  Measure.  Time  to  meas¬ 
ure  lest  we  begin  to  throw  bad 
money  after  good.  Time  to 
measure  lest  we  extend  our¬ 
selves  beyond  the  point  of  di¬ 
minishing  return.  Can  we  gain 
proportionately  by  continuing  to 
increase  our  print  expenditure 
in  proportion  to  increasing  sales 
volume  and  expansion? 

While  this  company  growth 
of  ours  has  been  taking  place, 
our  market  has  been  changing. 
Our  segment  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  has  widened  to  the  point  of 
moving  in  on  the  newly  enlarged 


class  portion  of  the  population. 
.As  our  business  has  improved, 
our  goods  has  upgraded.  .As  our 
goods  has  upgraded,  our  market 
has  broatlened.  Today  many  of 
the  more  than  120,000  items 
stocked  in  our  big  stores  appeal 
to  a  (lifferent  kind  of  customer 
than  once  we  <lared  envision  as 
ours. 

So  we  ask  our.selves  the  (jues- 
tion:  Mass  customer  .  .  .  mass 
media?  Class  customer  .  .  .  class 
media?  and  we  find  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  answering.  There  may 
be  a  part  of  the  population  we 
are  not  reaching.  By  newspaper 
s))ace  .salesmen’s  statistics,  this 
looks  like  a  very  small  part  to 
be  sure.  The  newspaper  is  eveiy- 
body’s  medium  .  .  .  class  and 
mass,  mass  and  class. 

Measure  for  Tomorrow 

Newspaper  market  suneys 
s|)lendidly  done,  show  us  our  po¬ 
tential  as  evidenced  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  each  market,  what  they 
«lo,  what  they  own,  how  they 
shop  and  where  the  newspaper 
is  (iistributed.  We  are  thankful 
for  this  kind  of  information,  an<l 
probably  do  a  better  job  where 
we  make  the  best  use  of  it.  This 
is  a  kind  of  measurement  that 
has  helped  us  get  where  we  are 
today.  Now  we  need  a  way  of 
measuring  what  we  should  do 
tomorrow  ...  or  if  not  tomor¬ 
row,  in  the  interim — if  today’s 
communication  methods  are  in¬ 
terim  media. 

We  must  determine  whether 


Red  Motley’s 
Credo:  News 
Is  Sales  Tool 

“News  is  absolutely  and  posi¬ 
tively  the  single  most  important 
tool  in  successful  selling,”  says 
.Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley  mark¬ 
ing  his  .50th  anniversary  in  the 
business. 

Motley,  who  started  his  career 
selling  manure  from  a  wagon  in 
.Michigan  at  the  age  of  17,  is 
president  of  Parade  Magazine, 
the  Sunday  supplement  that  is 
distributed  in  83  newspapers 
with  a  weekly  circulation  of  over 
13  million  copies. 

He  stars  in  a  23-minute  film, 
“The  Power  of  News  in  Selling,” 
which  is  available  to  Parade’s 
newspapers  for  local  showings. 

Motley  contends  there  are  two 
kinds  of  news  —  exclamatory 
news  which  generates  excite¬ 
ment — the  headlines  of  a  great 
event,  in  particular;  and  explan¬ 
atory  news  which  tells  the  full 
story  of  what’s  happening. 
“News  is  power  in  selling,”  he 


we  should  inve.st  in  other  me<iia 
the  amount  of  the  money  we 
now  spend  in  print.  We  must  de¬ 
termine  whether  other  media 
would  or  would  not  produce 
extra  business,  new  business 
with  the  development  of  a  new 
strata  of  customer,  without  suf¬ 
fering  any  loss  or  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  business  now  pro¬ 
duced  virtually  single  handed  by 
the  newspaper. 

We  need — and  all  retailing 
needs  an  effective  way  to  meas¬ 
ure  advertising  results  .  .  .  true, 
but  it  really  is  to  predict  re¬ 
sults.  Most  all  storekeepers  have 
ways  of  measuring  after  an  ad 
has  been  run.  We  count  stock 
on  a<Ivertised  items  before  and 
after  the  on  sale  day,  dutifully 
record  our  findings  on  tear 
sheets  filed  for  future  reference. 
If  the  ad  has  produced  as  well 
as  we  hoped,  everything  is  ju?t 
fine.  If  the  ad  has  failed,  it’s  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Let’s  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
it  is  time  to  make  several  meas¬ 
urements  .  .  .  we  must  measure 
the  message  before  it  is  exposed 
in  the  medium.  We  must  meas¬ 
ure  today’s  media  for  effective¬ 
ness  one  against  the  other  be¬ 
fore  selection  of  the  medium. 
We  must  have  a  measure  of  the 
future  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
the  future — so  near  at  hand. 

«  «  « 

(The  above  remarks  were 
taken  from  a  talk  Mr.  Bliesner 
gave  to  the  Oklahoma  City  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  on  June  19). 


saitl,  “It  starts  the  ball  rolling. 
It  starts  the  salesman  talking 
with  the  customer.” 

Motley,  the  creator  of  the 
phrase  “Nothing  happens  until 
somebody  sells  something,”  sug¬ 
gested  that  sales  managers  train 
their  people  to  walk  up  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  offer  a  hand  and  say 
“I’m  John  Jones.”  “That’s  news 
to  the  customer,”  Motley  said, 
“he  didn’t  know'  the  salesman’s 
name.  The  customer  might  reply 
and  say,  ‘I’m  Red  Motley,’  and  at 
this  point,  the  salesman  know’S 
the  customer’s  name  ami  the 
customer  knows  the  salesman’s 
name. 

This  is  news  that  wasn’t 
in  existence  before  it  came  about 
because  somebody  understood  it 
was  helpful  news. 

“Good  news  creates  a  goo<l  cli¬ 
mate.  I’v  alw’ays  said  you  can’t 
sell  peanuts  at  a  funeral,  so  if 
you  want  to  sell,  if  you  want  to 
use  the  power  of  news,  make 
sure  you’re  using  good  news. 

“And,  finally,  don’t  don’t,  don’t 
let  your  sales  people  get  the  idea 
that  it  has  to  be  new  news.  It 
doesn’t.  New'  new's  is  like  ex¬ 
clamatory  news — it  tells.  Old 
new's,  repetitive  new's,  is  like  ex¬ 
planatory  new's — it  sells.” 
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Contest  Big  Ad  Lure 


‘Funny  Face’ 

W'HKATdN,  111. 

When  Wheaton  wa.s  recently 
given  an  .\ll-.-\merica  City  award 
the  Wheat  on  I  tail  if  Journal 
planned  a  promotion  to  carry  out 
the  ba.sic  theme:  “Wheaton — 
Friendliest  City  in  the  World.” 

Caricature  <trawings  of  the 
community’s  merchants  h<*gan  to 
appear  in  their  individual  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  .louiTial  as  an 
interesting  touch  and  to  get 
shoi)pers  to  know  the  various 
store  owners  and  managers  hy 
sight. 

.\rnold  A.  Dean,  .lournal  ad- 

Hipti  School  Diploma 
Comes  iu  Retirement 

Ki.i.wooi*  City,  Pa. 

William  C.  Krophy  retired 
from  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
/.( r/i/er,  after  48  years  with  the 
paper,  in  .May.  This  month  he 
giaduated  from  high  school. 

Krophy  (lUit  .school  after  the 
eighth  grade  to  go  to  work,  and 
joined  the  Ledger  in  as  a 

pressmaji's  helper.  He  was 
named  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  in  l!t.‘’8,  and  Iwcame  tht* 
paper’s  one-man  advertising  d<'- 
partment  in  1!(47. 

He  was  director  of  the  <ie|)art- 
ment  until  he  stepped  down  in 
19G2.  supposedly  the  heginning 
of  his  retirement.  Hut  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  full-time  until 
the  first  of  this  year,  when  he 
cut  down  on  his  hours. 

He  has  l>»‘en  taking  night 
clas.ses  since  .March.  Once  he  has 
his  diploma,  he  plans  to  enroll 
in  English  courses  at  Geneva 
College. 

• 

Collejie  Paper  Keps 
Fill  \ew  I’ositioii 

.lo.seph  K.  Han.son  .Ir.  has 
Ix'en  appointed  advertising  sales 
manager  ami  Henry  P.  I  tain  has 
l)een  ?iamed  Eastern  .sales  man- 
ag»M'  of  National  E<iucational 
.Advertising  Sei-vices,  the  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  advertising  .sales 
<livisio!i  of  Headei-’s  Digest. 

Hanson’s  po.st  is  a  new  <tm*. 
He  has  Ix'en  eastern  .sales  man- 
agei-.  Dain  has  In-oii  a  sales 
repre.sentative. 

• 

Kep  Chapter  Fleets 

.Ati,.\nt.\ 

.Atlanta  Chajiter  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  .As.siK-iation  of  Newspajter 
Uepre.sentatives  installed  !iew 
officers  recently.  They  are: 
President,  Kolx-rt  E.  liowland 
(Moloney,  Kegan  &  Schmitt): 
vicepresident,  Oliver  'rhornhurg 
(Ward-Griffith)  ;  secretary, 
Marshall  H.  Rarrett  (Katz): 
and  treasurer.  Gene  Ballaid 
< Cr(‘.smei-,  Wocnlward,  O’Mara  & 
Orm.sl»ee). 


vertising  director,  developed  his 
original  basic  idea  to  the  final 
inomotion,  “Who’s  the  Funny 
Face?”  and  a  reader  j)articipa- 
tion  contest. 

'I'he  Chamber  of  Commerce  en¬ 
dorsed  the  idea  and  theme  and 
the  Sunday  .loumal  started  the 
hall  rolling.  .A  band  and  sidewalk 
ai't  fair,  jiarade  and  foinial  hall 
helped  move  things  along. 

Caricatures  from  i)hotographs 
were  made*  of  8.")  merchants  le))- 
re.senting  78  retail  and  service 
liusiness  establishments.  Each 
merchant  was  charged  a  nominal 
fee  for  the  caiicature  drawing. 
The  original  later  was  given  to 
him. 

.All  the  caricatures  of  Cham¬ 
ber  members  ran  double  truck  on 
Sunday  and  re))eated  t)n  We<lnes- 
tiay.  i)ui-cha.sed  by  the  Chamber. 
.Also,  two  pages  of  caricatures  of 
merchants  with  their  names  ran 
tlie  same  <lays  together  with  a 
numerical  list  of  business  name.s. 
'I'he  collect  number  had  to  be 
put  under  the  correct  caricature 
by  the  reader  in  order  to  win. 
Merchants  purchased  ads  in  both 
tlie  Sunday  and  Weilnesday  edi¬ 
tions  featuring  their  jiersonal 
caricatures  in  order  to  aid 
readers. 

.Apiiroximately  1.200  entries 
were  mailed  to  the  newsjiaiier 


Sleeper  Will  Handle 
PR  for  HearsI  Corp. 

Richard  E.  H'O'lin,  president 
of  the  Hi'arst  Cor)).,  has  an¬ 

nounced  the  ajipointment  of 
■Marvin  Sleeper  as  public  reda- 
tions  director  of  the  company. 
He  succeeds  John  .A.  Clements, 
who  is  retiring. 

Sleeper,  who  startl'd  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  .Vcm'  Yorl: 
Tiuit'n  and  switched  to  the 

Hearst-owned  .Vcw  )'orl:  Jour¬ 
nal  A  lucriran,  had  served  as  as- 
si.stant  [lublic  relations  director 
for  the  Hearst  Corp.  since  the 

folding  of  the  World  Journal 

Tribune  .May  o,  l!hi7. 

• 

Vi  «»rreslor  Papers 
Swilrli  loCViO&O 

The  U’orcc.sdcr  (Mass.)  Tele- 
uraui  Sr  (lazette  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.  as  national  sales  represent¬ 
atives. 

Leland  .1.  .Adams,  director  of 
sales  at  the  Worcester  newspa¬ 
pers  reported  that  the  official 
CW()&()  take-over  date  is  Au- 
gu.st  1  although  national  .sales 
activity  by  CWO&O  will  bi‘  in¬ 
itiated  on  July  1. 

.Alfred  G.  .MacKenzie  of 
C’W()&()  has  been  transferred 
from  Chicago  to  Dedham,  Mass. 


and  Chandler  offices.  'I'wo  win¬ 
ners  were  .selected  hy  drawing 
with  first  [irize  a  $100  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  and  second  prize  a  $'>0 
certificate  both  supplied  hy  the 
Chamber  and  redeemable  at  any 
Chamber  member  store. 

There  also  was  a  friendliest 
clerk  tie-in  with  my.stery  shop¬ 
pers  unknown  to  the  clerks  visit¬ 
ing  the  participating  stores. 
Friendliest  clerks  won  $25  gift 
certificates. 

Of  85  possible  retail  and  ser¬ 
vice  businesses,  81  ran  one  or 
more  ads  on  both  days. 

-All  stores  had  8x11"  posters 
for  their  windows  displaying 
their  caricature  and  reading 
“Comp  See  'I'his  Funny  Face  In- 


Helen  .Schwartz  has  rejoined 
Hasford  I’R-Promotion  Inc.  as 
an  account  executive  specializ¬ 
ing  in  consumer  products  jiro- 
motion  and  pulilicity.  From  1004 
to  1005,  Mrs.  .Schwartz  served 
with  Hasford  in  a  similar  post, 
which  .she  left  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band  on  assignment  in  Europe. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Waller  W.  Harlo  Jr.,  has  been 
ajipointed  Manager,  Public  In¬ 
formation  for  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories,  Philadel¬ 
phia  manufacturer  of  pre.scrip- 
tion  medicines  and  other  healtli- 
related  jiroducts. 

*  ♦  * 

William  F.  .Allison,  who  super¬ 
vised  creation  of  awanl-winning 
advertising  campaigns  for  Texas 
Commerce  Hank,  Houston,  for 
the  jiast  three  years,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  by 
the  bank’s  board  of  directors. 
.Allison  was  a  vicepresident  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  inc., 
the  bank’s  advertising  agency. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Sunny  .Miller,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  National  Mills,  a 
Division  of  V..S.  Indu.stries,  an¬ 
nounces  the  apjiointment  of  .An¬ 
nette  Green  Associates  Ltd.  to 
handle  the  publicity  and  public 
relations  for  the  Division’s 
Round-the-Clock  hosiery. 

*  ♦  * 

James  R.  Holland  of  Hanover, 
Mass,  has  been  elected  second 
vicepresident  for  advertising- 
(lublic  relations  by  the  directors 
of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Prior  to 
joining  the  .John  Hancock  in 
IffOl  as  manager  of  press  rela¬ 
tions,  Holland  was  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Sendee  and 
United  Press  International  and 
was  an  account  executive  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  in  New 
A'ork. 


EDWARD  J.  SWEENEY,  formerly 
with  the  Branham  Company  in 
Chicago,  hat  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


'File  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  University 
College  at  Fredonia,  N.A'.  has 
announced  the  a))|)ointment  of 
■Mrs.  Gladys  I.  Carlsim  to  the 
post  of  news  buieau  assistant 
.Mr.s.  Cai  lson  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ja UH’Ktoirn  Post  Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'Fhe  appointment  of  Gail 
Hlaiike  as  ])iess  repre.sentative 
for  WCHS/NEWSR.ADIO  88 
was  announced  by  David  Mar¬ 
tin,  director  of  Information 
Servict's. 

♦  ♦  *  , 

John  William  .Murray  Jr.  has 
joined  Doi’emus  &  Company  as 
a  public  rehitions  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  was  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  associate  at  Chiiuig  & 
Cairns. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  L.  .Normoyle.  named  di¬ 
rector  of  press  information  for 
Honsib  Public  Relations,  divi¬ 
sion  of  Ihuisib  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  formerly  was  executive 
vicepresident  of  Compass  4 
Public  Relations,  Chicago. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Heritage  Furniture  Company 
has  appointt'd  the  Drucilla 
Handy  Company  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel. 

«  *  * 

Jack  W.  Currier  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  <“xecutive  for 
Harlow  Johnson  Inc.,  Syracuse 
and  Albany  advertising  and 
))ublic  relations  firm.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  was  with  Xerox  Cor- 
))oration  as  manager  of  promo¬ 
tional  services. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Henry  E.  Cunningham  Jr, 
has  been  named  Washington 
manager  of  Public  Relations 
and  Communications  for  the 
Kaiser  Industries  Corporation. 
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Negro  Press  Assays  Role  in  Social  Change 


Publishers  and  editors  of 
Neijro  ne\vs|)ai)ers,  at  their  28th 
annual  convention  in  New  York 
City,  last  weekend,  reported 
healthy  increases  in  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue  durinj; 
the  yeai-,  but  felt  the  burden  of 
leatiership  rests  heavier  on  their 
shoulders  than  ever  before  to 
help  more  Neproes  find  a  place 
in  an  affluent  society. 

There  are  more  poor  Negroes, 
some  of  the  publishers  felt,  than 
there  were  in  ll)d(t,  in  relation 
to  whites.  The  answer  .seemed 
to  lie  more  Negro-owned  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  more  (lualified 
Negroes  able  to  helii  operate 
them. 

While  it  was  felt  that  govern¬ 
ment  could  do  more  than  it  is 
doing,  the  publishers  and  editors 
also  expressed  belief  that  “the 
affluent  Negro  middle  class”  has 
a  greater  resjionsibility  for  the 
Negro  jioor  than  it  has  been 
shouldering. 

John  H.  Murphy  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore-based 
Afro-Am^Tiran,  and  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  .\ssociation  (the 
Negro  jiress),  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  over  the  gains  registered 
by  Negro  newspapers  in  urban 
areas. 

Personnel  Problem 

The  biggest  problem  con¬ 
fronting  his  own  newspaper,  he 
said,  “is  a  bigger  building,  more 
and  lietter  machinery,  and  a 
gigantic  personnel  problem.” 

“I  would  say,”  he  added,  “that 
the  personnel  problem  is  the 
biggest  thing  facing  us  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper.  Trying  to 
find  qualified  workers.  You  train 
them,  the  white-owned  papers 
hire  them  away  from  you.  How 
to  train  and  keeji  the  helji — 
that’s  our  biggest  problem.” 

The  five-day  convention  (June 
19-2:?)  saw  publishers,  editors, 
business  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  of  45  Negro  newspapers 
gathered  to  di.scuss  their  jirob- 
lems.  They  heaid  addresses  by 
leaders  in  jiolitics  and  industry. 

Opinion  was  <livided  among 
the  Negro  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  over  the  position  the  Negro 
press  should  take  in  regard  to 
riots  and  disorders  and  militants 
who  pi  each  violence.  Most  were 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
mission  of  the  Negro  press  was 
to  jireach  law  and  order  while 
attempting  to  understand  the 
militants  and  translate  their 
demands  into  meaningful  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Lonffworth  Quinn,  of  the 
Michigan  Chronicle,  Detroit, 
said  his  newspaper  was  trying 
to  sooth  tempers  and  preserve 
peace  in  a  riot-torn  city.  Charles 


Loeb,  of  the  Clereland  Call- 
Pox!,  agreed.  One  of  his  mis¬ 
sions,  he  said,  was  to  “try  and 
keep  Negroes  from  committing 
suicide.” 

Quinn  and  Loeb,  joined  by 
others,  blamed  militants  for 
disorders  that  were  meaningless 
to  Negro  wellbeing.  Quinn  said 
his  paper  had  hired  militants 
and  employed  them  to  gather 
information,  but  confes.sed  it 
was  difficult  to  understami  them. 

A»sail«i  *Big  Shots* 

E.  Washington  Rhodes,  edi- 
toi’-jiublisher  of  the  Philadtl- 
phia  Trihnne,  speaking  the 
same  sentiment,  charged  that 
“affluent  middleclass  Negroes 
have  a  responsibility  they  are 
not  living  u))  to — a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  hel])  our  own  poor,”  In¬ 
stead  of  staying  and  helping, 
he  said,  “the  affluent  Negro 
moves  away  from  his  own 
brothei's.” 

“The  big-shot  Negro,”  he 
said,  “doesn’t  give  two-cents 
about  what  happens  to  the  poor 
Negro.” 

He  called  for  iminoved  mo¬ 
rality  among  middleclass  Ne¬ 
groes.  “It  is  vitally  important,” 
he  said,  “for  affluent  Negroes 
to  live  lives  of  respectability 
and  decency.  I’m  talking  about 
big-shot  Negiws  who  are  such 
poor  examples  for  the  poor.  In¬ 
stead  of  lieing  an  inspiration, 
they  live  lives  of  immorality.” 

The  mission  of  the  Negro 
press,  he  felt,  was  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  to  imjiress  Negroes 
with  the  need  for  moderation 
and  industry.  He  lives  in  “a 
poor  house,”  he  said,  “on  a  poor 
street”  in  a  Philailelphia  Negro 
district. 

“I  don’t  even  own  an  auto¬ 
mobile,”  he  said,  but  added  that 
his  paper  ha<l  recently  given 
.$11,0(10  to  the  Washington 
“Poor  People’s  March.” 

‘Non-Violence  Is  Onl* 

Dr.  Carleton  Goodlett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  2l)-year-old  San 
Francisco  San  Reporter,  took  a 
different  view.  He  took  to  task 
Loeb  and  others  for  saying  they 
were  unable  to  understand  the 
Negro  militants.  “Loeb,”  he 
said,  “better  learn  to  umler- 
stand  them  liecause  non-violence 
is  out — it  has  not  achieved  its 
purpose — and  we  are  living  in 
a  different  day.” 

He  labeled  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  a  “seg- 
legationist  agency”  because  it 
has  not  given  a  television  band 
to  a  Negro  station  owner.  He 
said  that  18  of  the  19  so-called 
Negro  radio  stations  across  the 
nation  were  owned  by  whites. 


John  Murphy  was  joined  by 
his  cousin,  Howard  H.  (Pat) 
Murphy,  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  in  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  panel  sessions  on  the 
Negro  jiress.  They  explained 
that  the  Baltimore  paper,  estab¬ 
lished  75  years  ago,  is  in  the 
third  generation  of  family  own¬ 
ership.  Along  with  the  Chicago 
Defender  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier-Journal,  it  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  Negro  newspaper. 

Today,  the  .4fro-American, 
they  said,  is  distributeil  from 
offices  in  W’ashington,  Richmond 
and  Newark,  N.J.,  to  cover  the 
mid-Atlantic  Seaboard.  The 
combined  circulation  is  about 
l:?5,0()0. 

“We  print  all  these  papers 
in  an  old  three-story,  50-year- 
old  building  at  028  Eutaw 
Street,  in  Baltimore,”  said  ‘Pat’ 
Murphy.  “Unlike  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  has  plants 
all  across  the  country,  we  have 
just  this  one  plant.” 


A  television  documentary, 
“Of  Black  America,”  will  be 
“neither  a  whitewash  nor  a 
blackwash,”  according  to  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Salant,  president  of  CBS 
News. 

CBS  News,  he  said  at  a  press 
conference  i-ecently,  has  heard 
the  “desiierate  cries  of  the 
American  Negro  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  individuals  and  not  just 
supernumeraries.” 

In  an  effort  to  “tell  it  like  it 
is,”  CBS  has  filmed  an  “hon¬ 
est,  accurate  and  responsible 
series  based  on  history,”  at  a 
cost  of  “about  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.” 

The  seven-part  series  is  a 
“magazine-type”  documentary. 
With  Xerox  Corp.  as  sponsor, 
six  one-hour  shows  and  one 
half-hour  show  will  be  aireil 
weekly  beginning  July  2. 

Shows  Evoliilion 

Perry  Wolff,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer,  said  the  documentary 
would  attempt  to  portray  the 
evolution  of  the  black  American 
from  his  roots  in  Africa, 
through  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Western  frontier, 
slavery  and  Reconstruction,  to 
the  present. 

In  explaining  the  urgency  of 
the  CBS  project,  Salant  said 
the  “promotional  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  the  series 


“Pat”  Murphy  said  the  Balti¬ 
more  staff  “is  completely  inte¬ 
grated — we  have  blacks  and 
whites  together  in  our  mechan¬ 
ical  departments,  and  on  our 
editorial  staff  of  about  20  people, 
six  are  white.” 

He  said  none  of  the  Afro- 
American  employes  lielongs  to 
the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  or  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  paper  distributes  twice  a 
week  in  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington — Tuesday  and  Friday, 
weekly  in  New  Jersey  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  V’a.,  and  there  is  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

“Pat”  Murphy  said  the  Balti¬ 
more  plant  has  one  32-page 
press,  but  that  the  paper  some¬ 
times  runs  to  45  or  more  pages. 
“We  print  supplements,  or  sec¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “and  insert  the 
sections  by  hand.” 

“Like  John  Murphy  here 
said,”  he  added,  “we’re  doing 
alt  right.  All  our  pains  are 
growing  pains.” 


will  exceed  anything  ever  done 
by  the  network.  It  might  be  a 
dangerous  summer,  that’s  why 
it’s  so  urgent.” 

The  network  sent  a  team  of 
CBS  newsmen  to  Africa.  They 
filmed  a  trio  of  Washington 
teen-age  Negroes  who  expressetl 
a  desire  to  “return  to  .Africa.” 

“One  theme  which  has  re¬ 
cently  emerged  in  American 
race  relations  and  the  role  of 
the  black  American,”  Salant 
noted,  “is  the  desperate  search 
by  black  Americans,  both  young 
and  old,  for  the  dignity  that 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
Negro  American’s  roots  and 
history  and  character.” 

‘N’«>t  Far  Knuiigh* 

Salant  remarked  that  the 
“print  people”  have  said  that 
the  civil  rights  movement 
“wouldn’t  be  where  it  was”  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  exposure  given 
by  tv.  He  added  that  “it  isn’t 
far  enough.” 

“CBS  News  is  hopeful,”  Sal¬ 
ant  added,  “that  through  this 
special  series  CBS  can  make 
some  contribution  in  starting  to 
fill  the  gaps  both  for  Negroes 
and  for  whites.” 

Salant  said  CBS  has  made 
special  efforts  to  recruit  Negro 
journalists  and  several  are 
being  trained  for  spots  as  news 
directors. 
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6V2-Hour  Tv  Film  Examines 
Afro-Americans’  Heritage 
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REPORTS  AT  IPl  PARI.KY 

Africa’s  Journalism 
Progress  Explored 


The  role  of  the  i)ress  in  de¬ 
veloping’  countries  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  African  newsmen  weie 
among  topics  discussed  at  the 
17th  annual  General  Assembly 
of  th<*  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  in  Nairobi  June  .‘1-5.  The 
178  speakers  and  observers  in 
attendance  represented  .‘19  coun¬ 
tries. 

William  A.  Hachten,  jjrofes- 
sor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  said  there 
are  four  different  types  of  news- 
pai)ers  in  Africa — the  foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines; 
news|)apers  published  locally 
but  owned  by  foreign  or  non- 
African  publishing  intere.sts; 
the  “independent”  newspaper 
supported  neither  by  foreign 
capital  nor  by  government;  and 
the  government-owned  jiaper. 

Of  the  foreign  press,  Hachten 
commented,  “Educated  Africans 
pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  foreign  press  and  African 
governments  are  sensitive  to 
what  it  says  alwut  Africa.” 

They  IxM>k  to  Paris 

He  called  the  foreign  press 
“a  ma  jor  supplement  to  the  local 
press  as  well  as  a  model  to  fol¬ 
low,”  but  added,  “It  can  be 
argue<i  that  indigenous  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  slow  to  develop 
in  French-speaking  Africa  l)e- 
cause  the  educated  elites  there 
have  long  looked  to  Paris  for 
their  news  and  comment  on 
world  affairs.” 

The  locally  published-foreign 
owned  papers  “have  done  much 
to  raise  both  the  technical  and 
professional  level  of  journalism 
i)y  i)roviding  models  for  other 
publications  and  by  training 
journalists.”  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  since  such  papers  are 
often  unsympathetic  to  nation¬ 
alists  political  aspirations,  they 
have  come  under  suspicion  and 
hostility. 

The  “in<iependent”  pa|)ers,  he 
said,  are  “the  weakest  and  most 
vulnerable  of  all,  because  of  the 
general  lack  of  local  capital  to 
support  newspapers  as  well  as 
the  paucity  of  both  advertisers 
and  readers.”  One  of  their  prob¬ 
lems,  he  explained,  is  that 
“many  government  officials  and 
|)oliticians  in  Africa  aie  sensi¬ 
tive  to  criticism  and  at  times 
ten«l  to  equate  it  with  subver¬ 
sion.” 

“Moreover,  such  officials  often 
fail  to  .see  the  difference  l)etween 
comment  and  legitimate  news,” 
he  said.  “Non-government  pa- 
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pers  in  Africa  often  generate 
official  hostility  by  merely  re¬ 
porting  something  that  has  hap- 
jiened.” 

Of  the  govei  nment-owned  pa¬ 
pers,  Hachten  said,  “The  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  whether  gov¬ 
ernment  papei  s  can  provide  the 
kind  of  objective  information 
and  comments  that  the  Africans 
and  their  governments  need.” 

He  said,  “At  what  point  is 
honest,  well-meaning  criticism 
destructive  of  the  processes  of 
orderly  national  development? 
The  Western  ideal  of  unfettered 
j)i-ess  comment  on  government 
doesn’t  necessarily  ajjply.”  He 
said  the  most  imjmrtant  role  of 
journalism  in  the  developing 
countries  may  l)e  to  use  the 
l)rinted  and  spoken  woid  to  cre¬ 
ate  national  unity  and  i)urpose. 
♦  *  ’  ♦ 

In  .Shadow  »»f  Poverty 

Per  Mon.sen,  director  of  the 
I  PI,  outlined  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  African  press: 
“It  is  not  easy  for  newspapers 
to  grow  strong  when  they  live 
in  the  shadow  of  poverty  and 
illiteracy  and  are  hampered  by 
a  staggering  variety  of  lan¬ 
guages,  poor  communications, 
and  a  population  spread  over 
vast  areas.” 

He  sjjoke  of  the  editorial 
“revolutionary  process”  in  con¬ 
tent:  “It  is  all  journalism  which 
in  a  complex  world  aims  at  mak¬ 
ing  the  news  more  intelligible 
to  the  reader  and  explaining  to 
him  what  is  happening,  not  in 
bits  of  news  stories,  but  in  a 
context  and  with  a  background 
which  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  understand  the  meaning  of 
events. 

“This  implies  that  jouinalists 
will  have  to  use  their  personal 
judgment  in  selecting  and  as¬ 
sessing  relevant  facts,  or,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Kobe  Shimbiin  ex¬ 
pressed  it  at  an  IPI  seminar: 

“The  reporter  should  go  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  objective  news 
gathering  to  an  awareness  of 
being  a  participant  in  the  events 
he  reports.” 

*  ♦  * 

30(1  Journalists  Trained 

Frank  Barton,  in  a  report  on 
the  IPI  Africa  training  scheme, 
said  that  in  the  5*2  years  IPI 
has  been  in  Africa,  they  have 
traine<l  more  than  300  African 
journalists. 

He  said  about  half  the  course 
time  has  been  spent  on  general 
education — economics,  African 


geography,  African  history,  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  constitution¬ 
al  law  and  newspaper  law — and 
the  rest  is  spent  on  technical 
skills  of  journalism. 

“The  old  Africa  is  very  close, 
and  our  problem  has  been  that, 
while  we  must  teach  the  modern 
techniques  of  journalism  in  the 
modern  world,  we  are  still  very 
clo.se  to  the  old  world. 

“For  our  students  are  truly 
men  of  two  worlds;  the  minute 
world  of  collais  and  ties,  of 
motor  cars  and  newspapers,  and 
the  great  other  world  of  Africa 
— the  world  of  cattle  and  goats 
and  the  customs  of  tribalism 
since  the  continent  was  i)opu- 
lated,”  Barton  said. 

He  tolil  of  the  first  day  of  the 
present  course,  when  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  Freedom  of  the  Press 
in  his  introductory  talk.  A  stu¬ 
dent  asked  him  “Ju.st  wliut  is 
the  freedom  of  the  Press?” 

Barton  said,  “I  gave  him  a 
very  brief,  potted,  version  that 
went  something  like  ‘The  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  the  right  of 
the  journalist  to  decide  what  he 
should  print  and  what  he  should 
not  print  without  being  told  by 


Brazil  Wards 
Investment  in 

A  Brazilian  visitor  and  news¬ 
paper  publisher  has  wai  ned  that 
foreign  money — mainly  from  the 
United  States — is  not  wanted  in 
his  countr>’’s  news  and  television 
industries. 

While  .American  capital  is 
anxiously  sought  in  other  Bra¬ 
zilian  industries.  Dr.  Joao  de 
Medeires  Calmon,  speaking  June 
18  at  New  York  University’s 
Brazilian  Institute,  said  that  for¬ 
eign  investors  would  not  lx*  per¬ 
mitted  to  gain  control  of  com¬ 
munications  in  Brazil. 

He  said  this  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  in  Brazil  and  had 
l)een  applauded  and  emulated  in 
other  South  American  countries. 

On  his  second  visit  this  year 
to  the  U.  S.  to  clarify  Brazilian 
thinking  on  foreign  investments. 
Dr.  Calmon  said  laws  had  l)een 
enacted  in  Brazil  to  assure  na¬ 
tional  control  of  communications 
and  assure  the  continuation  and 
development  of  Brazil’s  cultural 
heritage  and  national  survival. 

He  asserted  that  Brazil  is 
dominantly  an  anti-Communist 
country,  that  its  press,  radio  and 
television  industries  were  “in  the 
majority,  clearly  favorable  to 
free  enterprise.”  But  foreign 
ownei  ship  of  the  media,  he  said, 
would  “only  make  our  fight 
harder”  against  communism  and 
the  theoi-y  of  statism  which  al¬ 
ready  sees  70  percent  of  the 
nation’s  production  in  the  hands 


a  i)olitician  or  anyone  else.’  The 
man  who  had  a.sked  me  the 
question,  and  several  other  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  room,  scribbled  this 
down,  and  they  were  clearly 
intrigued  with  such  a  novel 
state  of  affairs.” 

The  IPI  has  made  consider¬ 
able  contributions  to  African 
journalism.  Barton  said:  “A 
man  who  feels  that  he  knows 
how  to  do  a  job  properly,  who 
has  some  pride  in  his  craft,  is 
l)etter  equipped,  we  think,  to 
resist  or  at  least  survive  the 
political  pressures  under  which 
so  many  of  Africa’s  journalists 
must  operate.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.Never  u  Fair  Balance 

Peter  Enahoro,  of  Deutsche 
Welle  in  Cologne,  told  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  that  “What  we 
cannot  deny  is  that  the  African 
continent  has  never  enjoyed  a 
fair  balance  between  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  the  negative  in  the 
foreign  press,”  explaining  that 
news  of  Africa  increases  “only 
on  occasions  when  a  military 
coup  has  occurred  or  there  is  a 
{Continued  on  iKt</e  22) 


Off  Foreign 
News  Media 

of  public-owned  industries. 

“What  will  happen,”  he  said, 
if  foreign  capital  takes  over, 
“is  that  the  press,  radio  and 
b'levision  .  .  .  will  l)e  disliked  by 
public  oj)inion  .  .  .  The  great 
democratic  cause  in  Brazil 
would  run  serious  risks  .  .  .  The 
people  would  start  doubting  our 
own  sincerity.” 

He  spoke  of  the  “white  in¬ 
vasion”  of  foreign  capital,  “most 
of  it  from  North  .America,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  political 
“red  invasion”  of  communism 
and  other  branches  of  interna¬ 
tional  Marxism. 

Along  with  a  campaign  to  re¬ 
pel  the  Communists,  he  said, 
Brazil  had  engaged  in  “the  revo¬ 
lution  of  March,  1964,”  with  the 
purpose  also  of  “preserving  the 
important  vehicles  of  communi¬ 
cation  from  alienation.” 

“We  are  not  at  all,”  he  added, 
“in  a  long-lasting  campaign,  try¬ 
ing  to  hurt  the  United  States. 
My  political  point  of  view  l)e- 
fore  the  revolution  was  com¬ 
pletely  against  the  Communist 
penetration  of  our  country.  . 

Dr.  Calmon  is  a  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Espirito  San¬ 
to,  in  addition  to  owning  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  He  was  introduced  by 
Meyer  Stein,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  University  Journal¬ 
ism  Department. 
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MEDICAL  REPORTING  SKILLS  were  shown  by  Sue  Dinges,  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  and  James  Rick,  Danville  Commercial 
News,  and  for  this  they  received  plaques  from  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society. 

Women  Earn  High  Regard 
In  News  Work,  Keate  Says 


African  Press 

(Continued  from  pat/c  20) 


racial  i.s.sue  such  as  the  boycott 
of  South  Africa  in  the  Mexico 
Games.” 

He  said  he  thinks  the  foreign 
press  under-estimates  the  role 
it  plays  in  and  for  Africa.  ‘‘In 
varying  degrees,  African  states 
are  client  nations  and  their 
credit  worthiness  often  dejjends 
on  the  image  they  enjoy 
abroad,”  Enahoro  said. 

“P’oreign  journalists  writing 
alK)ut  -Africa  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  what  they  write  is 
often  the  only  reliable  means 
by  which  -Africans  obtain  a  true 
picture  of  their  intei  nal  affairs. 

“Many  -African  newspapers 
which  you  may  think  are  free 
enjoy  their  measure  of  liberty 
because  they  practice  .self-cen¬ 
sorship,  and  Africans  often  have 
to  turn  to  foreign  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  to  know  what 
is  actually  going  on  in  their  own 
countries.” 

*  *  * 

Hoard  Mt'iiiln'CM  Named 

In  business  affairs  of  the  IPI, 
the  following  executive  board 
members  were  re-named  for  an¬ 
other  four-year  term:  Charles 
Fenby,  Weatmlnufer  Preuft,  Lon- 
<ion;  Chikao  Honda,  Muinichi 
Shimhun,  Tokyo;  Abdi  Ipekci, 
Milliyef,  Istanbul;  Aatos  Erkko, 
Heltingin,  Helsinki;  Franz 
Grossl,  Volksbiatt,  Vienna. 
Elected  chairman  of  the  board 
was  Hans  Kluthe  of  Westdeut- 
sclte  AHyem-eine  Zeituny,  Essen, 
Germany,  succeeding  C.  E.  L. 
Wickremesinghe  of  Dinaminn, 
Colombo. 

Harold  Evans  of  the  Sundutf 
Tinier  presented  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion,  .that  the  Board  appoint  a 
committee  to  seek  closer  liaison 
with  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union  and  other  press  associa¬ 
tions  with  objectives  broadly 
similar  to  those  of  IPI. 

-A  resolution  propo.sed  to  the 
General  Assembly  welcomed  the 


development  of  press  freedom 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  asked  the 
Board  and  the  Director  to  pur¬ 
sue  contacts  established  between 
the  IPI  and  that  country. 

In  a  resolution  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  it  said  membership 
is  up  to  1.568,  and  that  revenue 
fiom  membershij)  fees  and  do¬ 
nations  was  up  from  $80,8.‘>8  to 
$!t6,l‘K)  in  1967.  It  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  revenue  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased  $.‘10,000  pei-  year  from 
1968,  and  urged  the  National 
Committees  to  l)egin  meml>er- 
ship  and  contribution  drives. 

• 

AP  Photo  F](litor  Quits 
Rhodesia  with  Family 

Dennis  Lee  Royle,  photo  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  -Associated  Press  in 
-Africa,  left  Rhodesia  June  19 
with  his  family  in  accordance 
with  a  government  expulsion 
oi’der. 

The  -AP  said  Prime  Alinister 
Ian  Smith’s  regime  lefused  to 
give  any  reason  for  declaring 
Royle  a  prohibited  immigrant. 
He  had  t)een  based  in  Salisbury 
since  .April  10. 

Royle  pieviously  worked  out 
of  Johannesburg  for  more  than 
six  years.  He  received  no  reply 
to  his  application  for  a  South 
-African  re-entry  vi.sa  after  cov¬ 
ering  Vice  President  Hul)ert 
Humphrey’s  .African  tour  in 
January. 

Royle,  4.5,  a  British  citizen, 
returned  to  London.  His  wife 
and  two  daughters  were  de¬ 
clared  prohibited  immigiants  in 
.sejjarate  deportation  orders. 

Rhodesia  has  deported  or 
banned  the  entry  of  at  least  six 
newsmen  since  seizing  independ¬ 
ence  from  Britain  on  November 
11,  196.5. 

• 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

E&P  (June  22,  page  .52)  in¬ 
correctly  identified  William  W. 
Garth  with  Photon.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Compugraphic 
Corp.  He  was  with  Photon  for 
several  years. 


Vancoi  vkr,  B.C. 

Women  are  treated  as  well  if 
not  lietter  than  men  at  the  Vaw- 
couver  Sun,  publisher  Stuart 
Keate  told  the  Canadian  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club  at  its  national 
triennial  conference  here  recent¬ 
ly. 

He  referred  to  a  brief  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Commi.ssion 
on  Women’s  Status,  which 
argueil  that  the  news  media 
denied  good  jobs  to  women,  and 
said  the  Sun  could  honestly 
plead  “Not  Guilty”  to  such  a 
charge. 

He  said  the  Sun  had  17  wom¬ 
en  on  its  news  staff,  six  of  whom 
were  in  the  women’s  dejiart- 
ment.  “None  are  paid  less  than 
men.  Several  ai‘e  paid  over  scale 
and  two  of  them  are  in  the  top 
five  per  cent  of  our  news  staff,” 
Keate  said. 

“If  there  are  fewer  women 
than  men  on  our  news  staff  it 
may  lie  because  only  about  one 
out  of  every  ,50  applicants  for 
news  jobs  is  a  woman,”  Keate 
said. 

He  remarked  that  most  wom¬ 
en  applicants  wanted  to  do 
fashion  or  women’s  news.  He 
said  the  Sun  used  “women  to 
cover  police,  fire,  bank  lob- 
beiies  .  .  .  just  about  every 
story  in  the  book.” 

He  said  Doris  Milligan, 
CW'PC  member  now  retiied, 
was  one  of  the  Sun’s  be.st  city 
editors  and  two  of  the  most 
able  “deskmen”  were  Thelma 
Hartin  and  Vera  Kelly. 


“Only  a  few  days  ago  we 
hiied  the  managing  editor  of 
.l/j's.s  Chutnlnine,  Dawn  McDon¬ 
ald,  to  work  on  our  desk,  and  I 
susjject  she  must  l)e  the  young¬ 
est  “deskman”  on  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  Canada,”  Keate 
said. 

-As  a  i)ractical  example  he 
said  he  was  encouraging  his 
own  daughter  in  the  newspaper 
business.  -A  college  student,  she 
has  spent  three  summers  work¬ 
ing  on  daily  news])apers.  He 
said  his  only  advice  to  her  was 
“not  to  cry.” 

He  illustrated  the  horror  edi¬ 
tors  have  for  female  tears  with 
a  story  of  the  late  Ralph  -Allen, 
when  as  managing  editor  of 
Maclenn’x  he  would  demand 
three  or  four  rewrites  of  a  story 
by  one  of  his  famous  female 
writers. 

One  day  he  burst  out  of  his 
editorial  cell,  bumped  into 
Pierre  Buiton  and  cried  “For 
God’s  .sake,  get  in  there  Pierre 
...  I  can’t  swim.” 

• 

Maiiagenieiit  Class 

-Ai  stin,  Texas 

-A  Management  Seminar  for 
Newspaper  Publishers  will  be 
held  June  2.5-28  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  here.  The  seminar 
program  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Communications  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  in  cof)pera- 
tion  with  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  and  the  Div’ision  of 
Extension. 
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“1  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Hag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  Repuhlie  for  which  it  stands, 
<me  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.’  —  I’lcdfic  ()/  Alk'fiiain  v  to  iho  I  Ltfi. 

S(une  say  the  fierce  spirit  of  nationalism  that  once 
stirred  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  every¬ 
where,  is  a  little  out-of-date  today. 

Maybe  so  ...  to  some  Americans.  But  really,  to 
most  of  us,  patri(»tism  will  never  he  old-fashioned 


.  .  .  any  more  than  the  history  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Gettysburg,  Belleau  W«>od,  Iwo  Jima,  the  Mekong 
Delta  or  Khe  Sanh  is  old-fashioned. 

Be  a  flag  waver.  It's  one  of  the  best  ways  to  show 
what  your  c«uintry  means  to  y<m.  The  American 
flag  is  a  priceless  part  of  our  American  heritage. 

PKR.ng  of  Truth  ^ 

17  Daily  newspapers  serving  California  &  Illinois 


The  Weekly  Editor 

ITEMS 

liy  Ri<'k  Frit'iliiiuii 


The  Moimt  I  him  (Fla.)  Tti/iir 
of  Mount  Dora  used  its  lead  edi¬ 
torial  recently  to  explain  why  it 

had  eliminated  showings  at  a 
l(K-al  theater  in  its  weekly  run- 
<iown  of  films.  The  €‘<litoiial, 
under  the  two-eolumn  head, 
“Topic  Refused  Information,” 
read : 

For  the  jiast  month  or  so  THK 
TOPIC  has  been  piintinp  its 

Movie  Picker,  Since  we  have  no 
chance  to  see  the  movies  l)efore 
they  are  shown  and  thus  form 
our  own  opinions,  we  have  in¬ 
stead  given  a  summary,  a  con¬ 
sensus,  of  the  i-eviews  hy  the 
critics  in  such  publications  as 
the  .Vcu'  York  Timex,  ('hrixiiav 
Science  Monitor,  Variety,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  \ew  Yorker,  etc. 
Surely,  this  gives  l)oth  a  cross 
section  of  intelligent  opinions 
and  also  an  unbiased  viewpoint. 

So  some  of  the  movies  have 
been  rated  pretty  awful  by  these 
critics.  And  so  we  said  in  our 
Movie  Picker.  But  then  we  also 
gave  full  praise  to  other  movies. 

In  fact,  we  have,  if  anything, 
shaded  our  reviews  on  the  side 
of  praise  l)ecause  we  know  most 
people  like  to  go  to  movies  and 
they  don’t  expect  to  see  a 
wondei-ful  epic  every  time.  They 
are  happy  if  it  just  entertains 
and  if  it  is  reasonably  action- 
filled  or  drama-filled  or  comedv- 
filled. 

All  very  well.  Rut  now  wo 
must  eliminate  the  pictures  of 
the  Tropic  Theater  in  Leesburg. 
They  do  not  like  our  hone.st  I'e- 
views  and  they  refuse  to  tell  us 
what  movies  they  will  Ik*  show¬ 
ing,  in  time  for  us  to  include 
them  lK*fore  our  publication 
deadline. 

So  go  at  your  peril  to  The 
Tropic  in  Leesburg.  It  may  not 
Ik*  The  Rig  Picture  of  the  l)(*c- 
ade  after  all. 


FLOOD  .STtmV 

Weekly  newspapers  can  have 
just  as  keen  an  alertness  for 

spot  news  coverage  as  dailies. 
This  was  proved  in  the  Mil/hiirii 
mill  Short  Hilln  (N.  J.)  Item  on 
\Vednes<Iay,  May  2!>,  when  sud¬ 
den  flooding  of  the  Rahway 
River  devastated  the  downtown 
shopping  center  of  Millburn 
(pop.  22,0(10 ). 

First  news  of  dangerously 
rising  waters  reached  the  paper 
at  0  a.m.  But  by  then  the  Item, 
with  a  Wednesday  p.m.  press 
time,  was  nearly  made  up  at  the 
Redmond  Press,  printers,  located 
18  miles  away  in  Denville,  N.  J. 

Despite  this,  Editor  Charles 
E.  Paulson  and  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Carter  Bennett,  with  an  as¬ 
sist  from  Business  Manager 
Willard  H.  Baetzner,  reached 
for  cameras  and  notelnioks  and 
headed  for  the  flotal  area. 

Two  hours  later  they  remade 
the  newspaper,  cleared  two  full 
pages  for  12  6"  x  8"  flood  jiic- 
tures  blown  up  from  Polaroid 
jtrints,  and  were  on  the  press 
with  this  coverage  plus  a  page 
one  banner  .stoi-y  by  the  end  of 
the  day.  All  mail  deadlines  were 
made,  and  the  e<lition  was  sold 
out  on  newsstan«ls  by  Friday. 

*  *  * 

TIPS  ON  l.KHERS 

The  Patrhoyae  (N.  Y.)  .!</- 
ranee  recently  ran  an  editorial 
giving  its  readers  advice  on 
letters-to-the-editor  w  r  i  t  i  ng. 
Some  of  the  tips  worth  ))assing 
on  are  as  follows: 

Keep  it  short  and  inteiesting. 
Letters  to  the  editor  get  high 
I’eadershij)  l)ecause  people  are 
interested  in  other  ))eople.  But 
they  don’t  want  to  wade  through 
long  ei)istl«*s. 

U.se  short  sentences,  keep 
paragi'aphs  short.  'Phis  makes 


your  writing  interesting,  too. 

Use  a  new  sentence  for  each 
new  idea. 

Write  like  you  talk.  Don’t  try 
to  write  like  a  college  professor. 

Avoid  sarcasm.  This  is  very 
hard  to  handle,  even  for  ac¬ 
complished  reporters.  You  make 

a  l)ad  impression  if  you  start  out 

to  hurt  sonieluxly’s  f(*elings. 

Don’t  Ik*  cute.  These  at¬ 
tempts  usually  don’t  come  off  as 
the  writer  intends. 

Make  your  first  shot  the  most 
telling.  Begin  with  your  strong¬ 
est  argument — or  strike  at  the 
othei-  side’s  weakest  argument. 
Sign  your  name  and  list  your 

address.  Othei  wise,  your  letter 
won’t  even  Ik*  considered.  You 
may  reuuest  that  your  name  be 
withhebi,  in  which  case  the  edi¬ 
tor  will  honor  your  j'e»|Uest  or 
not  use  the  letter  at  all.  Don’t 
lay  down  an  unconditional  “no 
editing”  rule.  This  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  rejection  of  the  letter. 

Don’t  Ik*  hesitant  to  write 
when  you  feel  strongly  on  a 
))ublic  issue.  You  would  Ik*  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  how  much  in¬ 
fluence  a  citizen’s  letter  in  a 
newspaper  has. 

Keep  it  shoi  t. 

*  *  * 

(;i  N  COM  ROI. 

As  a  follow-up  to  their  page 
one  editorial  ami  cartoon  on 
gun  control  June  8  (See  E&P, 
June  1.5,  page  14),  the  twice- 
weekly  Ridfiewood  (X.J.)  Her- 
aldSeiex  ])rinted  on  June  l.’l  a 
lK>xed  front  page  “Petition  for 
(Jun  Controls.” 

The  petition  contained  the 
names  of  every  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
pointed  out  that  this  committee 
by  a  vote  of  1(5-1  (5  refused  to 
approve  new  federal  gun  con¬ 
trol  legislation.  “You  can  help 
reverse  this  decision  and  su))- 
port  sti'onger  gun  controls  by 
filling  in  the  petition  Ik*1ow, 
clipping  this  entire  jjetition  and 
mailing  it  today  to  Rep.  William 
R.  Widnall,  who  will  foi-ward 
it  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  memlH*rs,”  the  Herald- 
News  wrote  al)ove  the  i)etitioi.i. 

The  j)etition  contained  the 
clause:  “I  demand  immediate 
ajjproval  of  new  federal  gun 
control  legislation.” 

♦  *  * 

AWARD 

The  Liini;  Ixiand  ('atholic, 
otticial  newspa))er  of  the  Dioce.st* 
of  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  Hofstra  University, 
al.so  on  Long  Island,  shared  the 
second  annual  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  .Award  of  the  Long  Island 
Division  of  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Committee.  The  Catholic 
was  cited  for  advancing  the 
spirit  of  interreligious  hai'inony 
on  Long  Island. 


.SALE.S 

George  K.  Shaffer,  formerly 

on  the  copy  desk  of  the  V’oti 
Xiii/x  (Calif.)  Xeiea,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Toluca  Lake 
(Calif.)  Toliican  in  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Siiburhaii  L.  A.  Paper 

Prints  Blockbuster 

Pai.os  Vkrdk.s  Pkninsi'i.a,  Calif. 

-A  record  shattering,  lOO-pagr 
Special  .Anniversary  Issue  was 
included  in  the  regular  midweek 
edition  of  the  Palon  Vertlea  Pen- 
inxnia  Xews  on  May  29. 

The  31st  anniversary  tabloid 
edition  was  the  largest  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  ever  published  hy 
the  suburban  Los  Angeles  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  Last  year’s 
edition  totaled  72  pages. 

The  theme  of  the  spec*ial  tale 
loid  section.  Peninsula  Prospec¬ 
tive:  19f)8-1988,  was  told  in 
news,  picture  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  seeking  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  Palos  Verdes  Penin.sula 
over  the  next  20  years. 

The  special  section  was 
printed  by  offset  with  a  four- 
color  cover  reproduced  from  a 
J)ainting  prepared  especially  for 
the  issue. 

The  issue  included  227  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  total  of  (50  page.s 
of  advertising.  Color  was  u.sed 
on  28  pages  including  sev*en  one- 
color  ads  and  one  two-color  ad. 

The  issue  was  included  in  the 
regular  Wednesday  edition  of 
the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula 
News  and  its  companion  shopper 
publication,  Peninxnia  Shoiiiiinti 
Xeu'x.  Press  run  on  the  special 
edition  was  in  excess  of  28,000. 

The  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula 
News  is  jrublished  twice  weekly 
by  Palos  Verdes  N«*w.spapers. 
Inc.,  in  its  offset  plant  on  a  four- 
unit  Cio.ss  Urbanite  pres.s. 

• 

3  Join  News  Slaflf 

Ari.inuton  Hkichts,  Ill. 

Paddock  Publications  Inc.  ha.« 
announced  three  additions  to 
the  news  staff  of  its  1(5  suburban 
tri-weekly  newspai)ers.  They  are 
James  Vesely,  foi'iiu'r  news  e<li- 
tor  for  Brynewav  Publishing 
Co.  in  Sylvania.  Ohio;  Richard 
Barton,  June  journalism  giad- 
uate  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Steven  Novick. 
June  journalism  gradual**  of 
Bradl<*y  Univ(*rsity. 

Sells  lri-V)eekly 

Russell  Dzaman,  ))ublisher  of 
the  Kxlevan  San  in  Est<*van, 
Saskatchewan,  has  .sold  the 
newspap*‘r  and  printing  opera¬ 
tion  to  a  group  of  l(K-al  business¬ 
men.  Dzaman  established  the 
tabloid  offset  tri-weekly  eight 
years  ago. 
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$1000 

For  the  Most  Significant  Writing 

on  Engineering 

in  a  Daily  or  Weekly 

Newspaper  in  1968 


The  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers  is  pleased  to  announce  entries  are 
now  being  accepted  for  the  Fourth  An- 
nual  NSPE  Journalism  Award  given  to  the 
newspaper  writer  who  during  the  course 
of  1968  makes  the  most  significant  contri- 
bution  to  public  knowledge  and  information 
about  the  role  of  engineers  and  the  engineering 
profession  in  contemporary  American  life.  The  award 


fourth  Annuall 
JOURNALISM  1 
AWARD 
presented 
by  the 

National  Society 
•  of  Professkxwl 
k.-.  Engineers 


A  ■  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  1968 
jx  NSPE  JOURNALISM  AWARD 

O  1.  Entries  must  have  been  published  in 
a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  during  the 
^  calendar  year  of  1968. 

\  2.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is 

►  January  15,  1969,  although  entries  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

3.  Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a 
factor  in  the  judging.  No  entry  blank  is  needed. 


is  intended  solely  to  encourage  and  reward  newspaper  simply  send  in  your  published  article. 


writing  which  helps  in  the  education  of  the  general  public 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  technological  forces  which  are 
shaping  and  reshaping  our  way  of  life. 

The  job  of  communicating  and  reporting  to  the  public 


4.  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 
Send  to; 

Kenneth  E.  Trombley,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
2029  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C  20006 


about  engineering  is  vital  and  difficult.  It  is  vital  because 
the  technological  strength  of  the  country  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  size  and  (juality  of  its  engineering  profes¬ 
sion.  Although  it  is  estimated  that  industry  will  need 
100,000  more  engineers  than  will  be  available  in  the  next 
ten  years,  freshman  enrollment  in  engineering  colleges  is 
not  keeping  pace.  The  job  is  difficult  because  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  that  exists  as  to  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  and  a  scientist.  At  the  same  time,  too  many 
people  mistakenly  accept  and  believe  that  locomotive  en¬ 
gineers,  flight  engineers,  technicians,  etc.,  are  part  of  the 


5.  The  award  will  consist  of  $1,000  and  an  inscribed  bronze 
medal.  The  award  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  selected  by  the  National  Society. 

6.  Articles  should  deal  with  engineering  subject  matter,  as 
distinguished  from  science.  However,articles  will  be  judged 
primarily  on  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  the  author 
relates  engineers  to  the  subject  matter,  rather  than  on  the 
subject  matter  itself.  Article  subjects  can  range  through  the 
spectrum  of  modern  technology,  and  might  be  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  air  and  water  pollution;  industrial  development; 
river  and  harbor  control;  aerospace  industry;  transporta¬ 
tion;  safety;  public  power  questions;  technical  education; 
sanitation;  airports  or  shipping  facilities;  nuclear  power; 


engineering  profession. 


The  1966  Award  went  to  Jerry  Rush,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  for  an  eight-part  series  on  the  Arkansas  River  water 
control  and  navigation  project  emphasizing  the  role  of 
engineers  in  taming  the  Arkansas  River. 


urban  problems;  or  any  number  of  other  timely  issues. 


The  1967  NSPE  Journalism  Award  was  made  to  Dwight 
Buell,  reporter  for  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  a  five-part  series  of  articles  on  the  long- 
range  solution  to  solid  waste  disposal  problems  north 
of  Boston. 


A  panel  of  distinguished  judges  from  journalism,  industry  and  the  engineering  profession  will  select  the  winning  entry. 


FCC  Lifts  Limit  to  3% 
On  Station  Investment 


Washington 

The  Fedeial  Communications 
Commission  is  amending  its  so- 
called  1%  liench  mark  rule  to 
permit  3%  acquisition  by  invest¬ 
ment  entities,  such  as  mutual 
funds,  brokerage  houses  and 
trusts,  of  stock  in  two  or  more 
publicly-held  corporate  broad¬ 
cast  licensees. 

Under  the  old  rules  governing 
multiple  ownership  of  radio  and 
television  stations,  stock  hold¬ 
ings  of  more  than  1*^  in  each  of 
more  than  seven  stations  in  the 
same  broadcast  service  were  con¬ 
sidered  excessive. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  the 
Commission’s  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  rules  were  to  promote  max¬ 
imum  competition  and  diversity 
of  programming  sources  and 
viewpoints.  The  rules  were  based 
on  an  assumption  that  exces¬ 
sive  stock  ownership  by  invest¬ 
ment  concerns  might  result  in 
concentration  of  control  which 
would  l>e  adverse  to  those  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Commission,  in  recent 
years,  has  received  information 
which  caused  it  to  foresee  the 
possibility  that  full  achievement 


of  the  objectives  of  the  multiple 
ownership  rules  might  be 
thwarted  by  a  concentration  of 
control  that  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  It  was  to 
prevent  such  concentration  that 
the  rule  prohibiting  more  than 
1%  stock  holdings  and  the  so- 
called  seven-station  rule  that  no 
corporation  or  any  of  its  stock¬ 
holders  could  Ix^  stockholders,  of¬ 
ficers,  or  directors  of  more  than 
seven  .\M,  FM  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  were  adopted. 

In  1964,  the  FCC  invited  the 
views  of  financial  and  broad¬ 
casting  interests  regarding  the 
limitations  on  multiple  owner¬ 
ship.  The  decision  to  raise  the 
l)ench  mark  to  39f  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  study  of  information 
received  in  response  to  that  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  FCC  leport  discloses  con¬ 
siderable  information  al>out  the 
status  and  gi  owth  of  the  bi’oad- 
casting  industry. 

One  .study  by  22  multiple-sta- 
t'on  owners  who  filed  joint  com¬ 
ments  with  the  Commission, 
showed  that  at  the  end  of  1964 
at  least  10  groups  of  mutual 
funds  had  holdings  inconsistent 


and  high~alfifude  sales  results,  j 

TAKE  OFF  FROM  “TEST-TOWN,  PA.’’  j 


More  and  more  marketing  men  are  discovering  that  the  best 
way  to  get  off  the  ground  with  a  new  product,  package  or  cam¬ 
paign  is  with  test  ads  in  Altoona. 

Here  isolation,  a  compact  area,  typical  distribution  patterns  and 
cooperative  retailers  make  testing  a  smooth  operation  from 
start  to  finish — give  you  results  you  can  bank  on.  Just  one  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  does  the  job  in  Altoona — the  newspaper  read 
by  98%  of  City  Zone  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market  .  .  . 

Sltoona  SKitroc 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertbing  Manager 


with  the  multiple  ownership 
rules.  Each  group  had  interests 
in  anywhere  from  eight  to  26 
AM  stations,  seven  to  25  FM 
stations,  and  seven  to  33  TV 
stations. 

Scripps-Howard  Interest 

Scripps-Howard,  the  FCC  re- 
port  stated,  has  an  effective  2% 
ownership  of  a  broadcast  li¬ 
censee  corporation  with  more 
than  50  but  fewer  than  500  vot¬ 
ing  stockholders.  The  FCC  com¬ 
mented  that  this  was  a  long¬ 
standing  minority  holding  for  in¬ 
vestment  only  and  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  ev’er  lieen  made  by 
Scripps-Howard  to  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  management  of  the 
portfolio  of  the  licensee. 

Scripps-Howard  was  one  of 
several  multiple  owners  who 
suggested  that  the  bench  mark 
l)e  raised  to  10%.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  FCC  treat  own¬ 
ership  under  10%  as  presuming 
non-control  and  the  limitation 
should  apply  only  so  long  as  the 
stock  was  held  for  investment 
purposes  only. 

Commissioner  Rol)ert  E.  Lee 
dis.sented  from  the  majority 
opinion  which  would  raise  the 
I'/c  bench  mark  to  3%  for  mu¬ 
tual  funds.  “Any  increase  to  less 
than  10%  will  result  in  dis- 
ci'iminatory  features,  which  can 
deny  broadcast  facilities  to  the 
public  which  they  require,  with¬ 
out  actually  reaching  the  ef¬ 
fective  regulation  of  multiple 
station  ownership,”  Lee  asserted. 

In  the  15  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  1%  liench  mark 
was  established  the  financial  re- 
(juirements  of  broadcasting  and 
its  ability  to  raise  funds  have 
significantly  changed,  according 
to  Lee. 

“In  1963,  for  example,  the 
average  investment  in  tangible 
property  of  565  television  sta¬ 
tions  was  in  excess  of  $1,200,- 
000:  the  broadcast  industry  has 
an  estimated  market  value  in 
excess  of  several  billion  dollars 
today  and  sales  of  TV  stations 
in  the  top  markets  are  in  excess 
of  $5  million,”  Lee  said.  “Costs 

"'The  bigger  they  come, 
the  harder  they  fall" 

This  old  adage  could  well  serve  as  the 
t)nly  known  actuarial  table  for  anyone 
faced  with  a  lawsuit  for  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy 
or  copyright  violations.  Hut  this  dwsn’t 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits.  Large  or  small, 
those  in  the  communications  industry 
are  considered  fairgame  for  anyone  w  ith  j 
a  grievance.  How  do  you  protect  your-  | 
self?  With  an  Employers  Special  Excess  | 
Insurance  Policy.  Simply  decide  on  the 
amount  you  could  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you.  and  we’ll  cover  I 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write  i 
to;  Dept.  C.  FMPI OYFRS  RKIN- 
SURANf  E  (ORP.,  :i  West  lOth. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Mlt).^;  New  >'ork.  III 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery;  | 
Chicago.  I7.S  W.  Jackson;  .Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.E. 


of  programming  have  soared, 
which  costs  are  in  the  main  long 
term  investments;  expansion  of 
UHF  is  now  taking  place  at  an 
accelerated  level  since  passage 
of  the  All-Channel  Receiver  Act. 
Development  of  one  or  more  net¬ 
works  is  under  consideration; 
this,  coupled  with  color  tele¬ 
vision  programming  expenses  re¬ 
quires  tremendous  investment 
capital.” 

Paper  Sponsors 
Off  -  the  -  Record 
Labor  Seminar 

When  a  newspaper  sponsors 
an  off-the-record  seminar  for  la¬ 
bor  leaders,  there  must  be  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

The  weekend  retreat  for  labor 
leaders  (June  22  and  23)  at 
Bayberry  Land,  Southampton, 
was  closed  to  reporters. 

The  two-day  forum,  a  project 
of  the  Tri-County  Long  Island 
Labor  -  Management  Institute, 
dealt  with  the  topic,  “Where  Is 
Labor  Going?” 

Discussions  were  “strictly  off 
the  record,”  said  Jay  Kramer, 
chairman  of  the  State  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  who  is  also  insti¬ 
tute  chairman.  “That’s  our  as¬ 
surance  to  the  labor  participants 
that  no  comment  of  theirs  will 
be  used  against  them  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.” 

The  institute,  which  was 
founded  five  years  ago  by  the 
Ltmff  Island  Press  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
has  held  other  forums  from  time 
to  time  in  which  “off-the-record” 
pledges  were  made.  This  latest 
forum  was  the  first  in  which 
only  union  officers  participated. 
• 

Findlay,  Ohio  Paper 
Hikes  Subscriptions 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

Effective  June  1,  the  Findlay 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
The  Republican-Courier  have 
hiked  subscription  rates.  New 
rates  are; 

Within  Hancock  and  Adjoin¬ 
ing  Counties:  1  yr. — $16;  6  mos. 
— $8.50;  3  mos. — $4.50;  1  mo. — 
$1.70. 

Elsewhere  in  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Indiana:  1  yr. — $20.00;  6 
mos. — $10.50;  3  mos. — $5.50;  1 
mo. — $2.10. 

In  all  other  states  and  Can¬ 
ada:  1  yr. — $25.00;  6  mos. — 
$13.00;  3  mos. — $6.75;  1  mo. — 
$2.60. 

The  increase  represents  a  $1 
per  year  adjustment  compared 
with  previous  rates.  The  Repub¬ 
lican-Courier  is  6-days,  morn¬ 
ing,  with  ABC  circulation  of 
24,791. 
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Then  the  New  Wood  ULTRAMATIC  is  for  you. 

It  automatically  casts,  shaves,  trims  and  cools  at  the  rate  of 

depletes  per  minute. 


PRODUCTION— The  ULTRAMATIC  is  a 
cylinder  type  casting  box  which  affords 
maximum  casting  speed  with  minimum 
delay  between  plates.  It  is  a  MAXI¬ 
PRODUCTION  machine  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  four  or  more  plates  per  minute. 


OPERATION— All  functions  of  the  UL¬ 
TRAMATIC  are  controlled  from  the  op¬ 
erator’s  console.  Plate  transfer  from 
the  casting  cylinder  to  the  inspection 
saddle  is  performed  by  a  hydraulically 
operated  plate  carrier  which  transports 
the  plate  from  the  vertical  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position  and  deposits  it  on  the 
inspection  saddle. 

Write  today  for  more  detailed  information. 

H  e  build  the  future  today 


INSPECTION — With  fully  automated  ro¬ 
tating  inspection  available  at  operator’s 
position,  the  ULTRAMATIC  eliminates 
wasted  time  and  effort  in  processing 
defective  plates.  If  a  defective  plate*  is 
found,  the  operator  merely  depresses 
the  plate  ejection  button  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  automatically  corrects  itself  to  re¬ 
place  the  ejected  plate. 


OOD  INDUSTRIES  INC.  PCAiNFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  07061 


ANALYSTS  VISH  PLANT 

Stock  Offer  Arouses 
Interest  in  Industry 

By  kathU'en  A.  Rouley 
Canidrn  Courier-PoM  »>la(T 


Camden,  N.J. 

Among  the  thousands  of  news¬ 
papers  published  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  ('anidcH  Courier-Pout 
and  other  Gannett  Group  publi¬ 
cations  foi  m  part  of  a  rare  but 
growing  breed. 

What  makes  them  different  is 
this:  While  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers  are  privately- 
owned,  Gannett  offers  its  com¬ 
mon  stock  on  the  open  market 
to  anyone  with  the  wish  and 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  it. 

Because  fewer  than  a  dozen 
newspaper  publishing  companies 
offer  stocks  to  the  public,  secu¬ 
rity  analysts  haven’t  paid  too 
much  attention  to  investment  in 
the  industry. 

But  now  some  of  the  security 
experts  are  predicting  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  see  more  of  the  stock 
in  .America’s  newspapers  offered 
for  public  sale. 

With  the  prediction  comes  the 
kind  of  interest  that  brought  a 


busload  of  meml»ers  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Industry  -An¬ 
alysts  .Association  from  the  New 
York  City  area  to  South  Jersey 
on  June  18. 

Heightening  their  interest 
was  the  fact  that  since  Gannett 
only  recently’  liegan  offering  its 
stock  on  the  Over-the-Countei- 
market,  the  analysts  were  not 
yet  too  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  newspapers  which 
form  part  of  the  Gannett 
Group. 

Many  Queslions 

At  the  invitation  of  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  Company  presi¬ 
dent,  the  security  analysts  took 
a  close  look  at  the  Courier-Post’s 
plant,  policies  and  prospects. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
John  E.  Heselden,  Gannett  vice- 
president  for  operations,  joined 
Courier-Post  officials  in  hosting 
the  visiting  security  experts  dur¬ 


ing  a  question-punctuated  tour 
of  the  newspaper’s  Cherry  Hill, 
N.  J.  plant  and  at  a  luncheon 
which  followed. 

Courier-Post  Publisher  Will¬ 
iam  .A.  Stretch — whose  family 
purchased  the  newspaper  in 
1947,  subsequently  sold  it  to 
Gannett — told  the  experts  how 
the  iiublication’s  dally  circula¬ 
tion  had  climlied  from  43,000  in 
1947  to  112,535  today. 

Stretch  also  noted  that  the 
Courier-Post  carries  more  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  linage— “The 
true  barometer  of  business’’ — 
than  the  largest  afternoon  daily 
curiently  circulating  in  the 
United  States. 

.Ad  Linage  Doubled 

Stretch  reported  that  between 
1947-48  an»l  today  Courier-Post 
adv’ertislng  registeied  a  99.8 
percent  rise. 

The  publisher  also  pinpointed 
other  Courier-Post  achievements 
since  1947-48:  among  them,  re¬ 
ceipt  of  418  awards.  Twice  in 
the  last  six  years,  said  Stretch, 
the  Courier-Post  won  top  prize 
for  general  newspaper  excel¬ 
lence  in  nation-wide  competition 
and  in  1964,  the  Courier-Post 
and  other  Gannett  newspapers 
won  a  special  Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  achieving  its  prosperity, 
the  Courier-Post,  like  other  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  had.  Stretch  in¬ 
dicated,  l)enefited  from  suburban 
and  “perimeter  city”  growth. 

Throughout  the  country,  said 
Stretch,  total  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  is  rising.  For  the  Courier- 
Post  he  predicted  a  continuation 
of  “tremendous  growth.” 

Of  another  area  in  which  the 
security  analysts  expressed  avid 
I  inteiest,  the  publisher  had  this 
to  say: 

The  newspaper  industry,  once 
i  one  of  the  most  technologically 
^  backward  in  the  nation,  now  is 
;  l>eing  confronted  with  so  many 
mechanical  innovations  so  swift¬ 
ly  that  many  publishers  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  stand  of  “wait  and  see.” 

E(|uipment  manufacturers  are 
I  “missing  the  l)oat”  on  at  least 
one  score:  Too  often  they  build 
e(|uipment  designed  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  lai  ge,  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers;  overlook  the 
mass  market  smaller  newspapers 
form.  Stretch  said. 

• 

Award  for  Corya 

Rol)ert  S.  Corya,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Intlinuupoliit  .Vcu’s, 
won  first  place  in  a  national 
contest  sponsored  by  .Adminis¬ 
trative  Management  Society 
chapters.  The  Indianapolis  chap¬ 
ter  entered  a  two-part  series 
Corya  did  on  a  mcx-k  lal>or 
negotiating  session  conducte<l  by 
Harold  Schuman,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Indiana  Manu¬ 
facturers  .Association. 


Crash  Program 
For  Radio -TV 
At  Columbia 

The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
will  conduct  a  summer  program 
to  help  train  20  members  of 
minority  groups,  selected  from 
more  than  100  applicants,  for 
cai’eers  in  radio  and  television 
news. 

The  New  York  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  has  endorsed  the  program 
which  is  viewed  as  a  pilot  proj¬ 
ect  for  broader  undertakings.  It 
will  be  directed  by  Professor 
Fred  W.  Friendly  and  costs  will 
be  met  from  a  grant  of  $122,- 
000  made  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  said 
that  exjjerience  gained  this  year 
would  be  the  basis  for  a  pro¬ 
gram — with  a  larger  enrollment 
and  possibly  embracing  other 
forms  of  journalism — in  the 
summer  of  1969. 

Of  the  18  men  and  2  women 
admitted,  8  are  not  now  in  jour¬ 
nalism;  7  are  beginning  news¬ 
men  with  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  country 
and  5  work  for  stations  and  net¬ 
works  in  news-related  or  non¬ 
news  jobs.  Seventeen  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  Negro,  2  are  Mexican- 
American  and  1  is  Puerto  Rican. 
Students  will  receive  room  and 
board.  In  addition,  expense  and 
family  allowances  will  be  pro¬ 
vided,  depending  upon  need, 
o 

Iiiftersoll  Names  GM 
For  Suburban  Trends 

Riverdale,  N.J. 

Rali)h  McAlister  Ingersoll, 
|)resitlent  of  Riverdale  Publish¬ 
ing  Inc.,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  C.  Donohue 
Jr.  as  general  manager  of  Sub- 
iirluiu  Trendii,  a  twice-weekly 
newspaper. 

Donahue  will  be  returning  to 
New  Jersey  after  newspaper 
and  advertising  experience  in 
New  York,  Paris,  VVashington 
and  Boston.  Most  recently,  he 
has  l)een  a  news  editor  on  the 
Posttpti  (ilohe,  and  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  lirain- 
tree  (Mass.)  Ohiferver  and 
Suudttn  Foruui.  Before  that,  he 
was  for  many  years  national 
editor  of  the  Wnshinfftou  Pont. 
• 

Change  on  Birthday 

.Montreal 

The  Gazette,  Montieal’s  first 
newspaper,  celebrated  its  19()th 
birthday  on  June  3  by  changing 
its  design.  Text  is  now  l>eing 
set  in  9  point  Corona  on  9  point 
slugs  and  the  lower  case  style 
has  l)een  adopted  for  headlines. 


With  the  voriety  of  foods  on 
the  market  today,  o  good  food 
column  is  o  lot  more  than  rec- 
ifjes  and  menus.  That's  why 
NEA's  F(X)d  and  Nutrition  Edi¬ 
tor  Goynor  Maddox  is  un¬ 
matched  in  the  field.  His 
unique  contacts  with  leading 
nutritionists  ond  suppliers  and 
his  handling  of  food  os  news 
brings  readers  basic  knowledge 
about  economics,  supply  and 
buying,  science  and  nutrition. 
"Food  for  Americans"  is  on 
asset  for  any  f<x)d  editor ...  os 
is.  But  it  is  also  on  extremely 
valuable  source  of  ideas,  un- 
usuol  photographs  and  menus 
for  local  food  columns. 


loeas 
in  new 
nmensions 


NEWSPAPER 

ENTERPRISE 

ASSOCIATION 

new  york/ Cleveland 
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Four  Women  Share 
Coverage  Awanl 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Professional 
Chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
national  women’s  journalism  so¬ 
ciety,  presented  awards  at  the 
Sotli  annual  Matrix  Dinner, 
June  17. 

This  year’s  feature  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  “Jeane  Hoffman  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Unique  Coverage  Award” 
was  a  surprise  announcement, 
with  four  women  tied  for  this 
coveted  honor.  They  are:  Iris 
Haywaid,  bureau  chief,  Rivir- 
Kide  Presn  Evterprine]  Paula 
Kent,  promotion  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Union;  Barbara  Krei- 
bich,  managing  editor  of  the 
Laguna  Beach  Post,  and  Evelyn 
Swift,  automotive  editor.  News 
Advei’tiser  Group. 

The  Historic  Journalism 
Award  was  presented  to  An¬ 
drew  West  for  his  on-the-scene 
radio  report  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Martin  Bernheimer,  music  cri¬ 
tic  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
received  “The  Printer’s  Devil 
Award”. 

• 

Schoeiifehl,  Guyaiit 
Take  Outdoor  Awanls 

La  Crosse,  Ind. 

Prof.  Clarence  A.  Schoenfeld, 
chairman  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  extension  department 
of  journalism  and  Sunday  out¬ 
door  columnist  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison,  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  citation  from 
the  Gordon  MacQuarrie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  his  outstanding  work 
in  conservation  communication. 

Tom  Guyant,  outdcwr  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  re¬ 
ceived  the  .MacQuarrie  award 
for  outstanding  outdoor  cover¬ 
age. 

• 

Award  for  Grueiiberg 

Chicago 

Rol)ert  Gruenlierg,  Chicago 
Daily  Xews  reporter,  is  the  first 
recipient  of  the  James  T.  Mc¬ 
Guire  Memorial  .Award  for  dedi¬ 
cated  services  to  journalism  and 
to  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
civil  liljerties  and  human  rights. 
The  award  was  established  by 
the  Illinois  Division,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

• 

She  Wins  8  Awards 

Gary,  Ind. 

Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune, 
won  eight  awards  in  the  writing 
contest  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Press  Club  of  Indiana. 
Two  of  her  first  place  awards 
were  for  a  page  regularlv  edited 
by  a  woman  in  a  daily  paper, 
and  for  a  special  edition. 


N.Y.  Daily  News  Gives  Fordham  U  Grand  Awards 


The  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 
Scholarships  in  journalism  at 
Fordham  University,  established 
20  years  ago  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  in  memory  of  its 
founder  and  first  publisher,  were 
presented  June  8  at  a  ceremony 
in  the  Patterson  Room  of  the 
News  Building. 

Awaids  of  $1,000  each  went 
to  Brian  T.  O’Hanlon,  20,  of 
2715  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  and  William  J.  Tourney, 
also  20,  of  647  E.  2.32d  Street, 
the  Bronx.  Richard  W.  Clark, 
editor  of  the  News,  presented  the 
awards. 

It  was  the  second  .vear  that 
O’Hanlon,  a  senior,  had  won  a 
Patterson  scholarship.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Fordham  Prep, 
where  he  was  co-editor  of  the 
school  paper.  Rampart,  and  pho¬ 


tographic  editor  of  the  yearbook. 
He  is  a  staff  member  of  the 
Fordham  Ram,  the  college  paper, 
and  is  a  part-time  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  at  Xewsieeek  Magazine. 

Tourney,  also  a  Fordham  sen¬ 
ior,  is  editor  of  Ram  view,  the 
alumni  paper  of  Fordham  Prep. 
He  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Ram, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  Fordham 
Ad  Club  to  receive  the  1968 
Communication  Scholarship 
aw'ard. 

The  Rev.  William  K.  Trivett, 
chairman  of  Fordham’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  .Arts, 
announced  that  of  41  Fordham 
graduates  who  have  won  Patter¬ 
son  scholarships,  14  are  working 
for  newspapers  and  six  for 
magazines  as  editors  or  writers. 
Five  are  in  public  relations,  two 
in  advertising,  two  are  college 


professors,  and  two  are  doing 
graduate  studies  in  communica¬ 
tions.  One,  Frank  J.  Casey,  of 
the  class  of  1964,  was  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam  on  Oct.  30, 
1966,  while  serving  with  the 
marines.  Four  others  are  in  the 
armed  services. 

• 

Awards  for  Safely 

Chicago 

Newspaper  Fleet  Safety 
Records  were  set  in  1967  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xews  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sidney  J. 
Mench,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sun-Times,  and 
Joseph  Campbell,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  accepted  awards  of  the 
Greater  Chicago  Safety  Council 
for  their  newspapers. 


1968 

Hentz  Award 
for  Financial 
Journalism 

The  second  annual  S2,.500  Hent/  .Award  for  Financial  lournalisin  will  be 
presented  on  or  about  November  15  of  this  year. 

I'he  award  was  established  to  pay  tribute  to  excellence  in  the  field  of  fi¬ 
nancial  writing  and  toconuneinorate  the  name  of  Henry  Hent/,  who  founded 
the  brokerage  house  of  H.  Hent/  (’.o.  on  November  15.  185fi. 

Since  the  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  significant  and  sustained  contribu¬ 
tions  in  financial  writing  relevant  to  the  securities  or  coumuxlities  markets, 
candidates  are  retiuired  to  submit  at  least  three  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  or  periodicals  during  the  periixl  from  October  I,  19()7  to  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  19()8. 

Fdigibility  this  year  will  be  broadened  to  include  "group”  stories  as  well 
as  those  by  a  single  author.  Thus,  any  published  articles  by  a  professional 
writer  or  identifiable  "group”  of  writers,  signed  or  unsigned,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  award. 

I'he  Department  of  Journalism  of  .New  York  I’niversity  is  responsible 
for  the  entire  administration  of  the  award.  A  briKhure  of  award  regulations 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  address  below. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  October  1  and  sluiuld  be  sent  to  Professor 
M.  L.  Stein,  C'.hairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  Washington  Square  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Science,  New  York  Ihiiversity,  New  Abrk.  N.Y.  10003. 
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JOIRNAIJSM  RESEARCH 

Election  Year  Surveys; 
Good  Ones  and  Bad  Ones 


By  Jark  B.  Haskiiiti,  Ph.l). 

Snow  Professor,  Syracuse  University 


Election  year  is  upon  us  and  the  voice  of  the  pollster  is 
loud  in  the  land.  A  veritable  avalanche  of  studies  on  political 
issues,  parties  and  candidates  is  underway.  In  a  fine  frenzy 
of  sincere  but  misguided  enthusiasm,  every  man  jack  is  con¬ 
ducting  his  own  little  amateur  stu<ly — complete  with  loaded 
and/or  ambiguous  questions,  unrepresentative  samples  of  ill- 
defined  populations,  and  misinterpretations  of  the  results 
thei'efrom. 

The  mass  media — newspapei-s  included — compound  the  fi¬ 
asco  by  uncritically  repoiling  the  results  as  though  every 
survey  is  of  e(|ual  validity. 

But  how  is  the  conscientious  journalist  or  citizen  to  know 
which  survey  is  valid  and  which  is  rank  non.sense? 

Here  are  three  minimum  criteria  for  judging  the  adequacy 
of  a  mail,  telephone,  or  per.sonal  survey; 

1.  U’n.s  the  mm/ile  vf  resinindents  reprenenUitivc  of  the 
nitecified  popidation?  An  affirmative  answer  requires: 
•  that  a  random  sample  \ye  designated  in  the  first 
place 


AXD 


•  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  intended  sample 
actually  respond  (a  50%  response  rate  is  a  good 
rule  of  thumb  for  a  l>are  minimum  of  validity) 
ASD 


•  that  the  total  number  of  respondents  be  large 
enough  to  make  results  meaningful  (100  respon¬ 
dents  means  that  any  percentage  figure  based  on 
that  group  is  within  plus-or-minus  5%  of  the 
truth) 

2.  Were  the  quest ioti-n  properly  phrased — not  loaded,  not 
anibiyuous,  and  in  the  proper  sequence — to  avoid  bias 
and  distortion? 

."i.  UVre  the  results  interpreted  objectively  and  correct- 

fy- 

There  are  many  more  necessary  conditions  for  good  surv'ey 
lesearch,  but  those  three  rules-of-thumb  can  help  assure  a 
logically-minded  but  non-statistical  journalist  that  he  is  not 
being  duped.  For  more  guidelines  in  laymen’s  language,  see 
the  comprehensive  and  well-written  paperback  by  Backstrom 
and  Hursch  Survey  Research. 


HORRIBLE  SURVEY  OF  THE  WEEK 
(NEWSPAPER  DIVISION) 

Before  taking  too  many  pot-shots  at  the  TV  phone-in  sur¬ 
veys — undeniably  nonsense  though  they  be — let’s  l)e  sure  our 
own  glass  house  hasn’t  too  many  cracks  in  it. 

While  driving  through  a  mo<lerate-sized  New  England  city. 


bout  distribution  in  the  ERIE.  Pa.  AREA? 

Over  60%  of  Erie's  food  sales  volume  arrives 
through  Buffalo  area  distribution  centers.  This  60 
million  dollar  "bread-box"  makes  Erie,  Pa.  a  very 
integral  part  of  western  New  York.  Erie's  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  is  nearly  600  million  with 
over  375  million  of  this  in  retail  sales,  26%  of  this 
volume*  ($98,000,000)  is  spent  on  food. 

You  can  whet  the  appetites  of  Erie  buyers  through 
the  Erie  newspapers,  for  94%  of  the  households 
subscribe  to  the  ERIE  MORNING  NEWS,  EVENING 
TIMES  and  the  SUNDAY  TIMES-NEWS.  Erie  will 
get  your  message  and  respond  when  it  appears  in 
these  3  great  newspapers. 

Ask  us  for  a  distribution  check  on  your  products 
. . .  Know  where  they  are  sold. 

Diily  cifcubtlN  mt  79.000  Sandiii  circaliliw  mi  90,000 
MORNING  ■  EVENING  ■  SUNDAY 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ERIE,  pa. 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY  INC. 


I  gagged  over  the  following  misbegotten  name-of-a-namc 
survey  report: 

Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Uniteii  States? 


Nixon 

10-25 

100.0 

Aye 

26-i9 

0.0 

50-up 

75.0 

Rockefeller 

0.0 

50.0 

25.0 

Reagan 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Percy 

0.0 

!50.0 

0.0 

While  no  details  on  samjile  size  or  other  procedure  were 
given,  the  results  look  suspiciously  like  there  were  about  four 
respondents  per  age  group.  Do  you  lielieve  the  results? 

That  was  the  local  result  on  what  was  apparently  a  national 
syndicated  feature  on  survey  results.  Readers  aie  invited  to 
mail  in  their  respon.ses  to  que.stions  printed  in  the  paper,  then 
results  are  tabulated  for  the  local  ami  national  response.  This 
little  gem  continues  with: 


"YOUR  BALLOT  FOR  TODAY’’ 

“At  this  time,  do  you  think  minority  candidates,  such  as 
George  Wallace,  have  a  chance  in  the  coming  national 
election  for  the  presidency? 

Age  (circle  one)  16-25  26-49  5()-up 

1.  Minority  contenders  can  Ik?  ignored,  etc.  .  .  . 

2.  Minority  candidates,  especially  George  Wallace, 
.stand  a  good  chance,  etc.  .  .  . 

d.  Minority  candidates  such  as  Wallace  don’t  stand 
a  chance,  etc.  .  .  . 

“MAIL  THIS  BALLOT  NOT  LATER  THAN  TUES¬ 
DAY  TO  (name  and  aildress  of  paper)’’ 


Now,  class,  would  you  say  that  this  newsiiaper-feature 
(check  for  “yes”)  : 

-  gets  responses  from  a  representative  sample 

of  voters,  readers  or?  (Remember  The  Liter¬ 
ary  Diyestl) 

-  has  clear,  unambiguous,  unbiased  ciuestions? 

- is  an  example  of  responsible  newspaper  re¬ 
porting? 

MASS  MEDIA  EFFECTS  ON  VIOLENCE 

In  the  wake  of  Roliert  F.  Kennedy’s  murder,  it’s  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  jiublic  and  official  reaction  will 
include  an  investigation  into  how  the  mass  media  affect  vio¬ 
lence.  The  President  has  already  set  up  a  Commission  to  in- 
ve.stigate  causes. 

It’s  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  finger  is  pointed  at  the 
role  of  the  newsjiaper  in  aggravating  violence. 

Several  research  studies  of  recent  vintage  may  help  throw 
some  light  on  the  media/ violence  relationshij).  Here  is  a  par¬ 
tial  listing  of  pertinent  titles  from  such  research  journals  as 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Journalism  Quarterly,  and  others: 

•  “Film  violence  and  subseciuent  aggressive  tendencies.” 

•  “The  role  of  mass  media  and  the  efft'ct  of  aggressive  film 

content  upon  children’s  aggrt'ssive  responses.” 

•  “Crime  news  in  Colorado  newspapers.” 

•  “Relationship  of  tv  viewing  habits  and  aggressive  lie- 

havior  in  children.” 

•  “Communication’s  role  in  an  orderly  .society.” 

•  “A  taxonomy  of  American  crime  film  themes.” 

•  “The  effect  of  animated  cartoons  on  hostility  in  children.” 

•  “Comic  books  and  juvenile  delinquency.” 

•  “Crime  comic  book  role  jireferences.” 

•  “Crime  reporting  as  a  police  management  tool.” 

•  “The  relationship  of  mass  media  to  reported  delinciuent 

liehavior.” 

•  “The  role  of  communication  in  the  reduction  of  inter¬ 

personal  hostility.” 

•  “Sensationalism  in  newspaper  and  radio  wire  copy.” 

•  “Studies  of  the  Kennedy  assa.ssination.” 

•  “Diffusion  of  news  of  the  Kennedy  assassination.” 

Do  the  mass  media — and  newspapers  esjiecially — aggravate 
or  reduce  violent  liehavior?  Professional  journalists  should 
perhaps  know  the  existing  answers  l)efore  someone  else  starts 
poking  around.  Where  there  is  no  existing  evidence  to  give 
the  answers,  then  we  should  do  the  necessary  research  to  find 
out.  I’ll  be  glad  to  send  a  li.sting  of  studies  to  anyone  who  (a) 
writes  ami  (b)  includes  a  stampeil,  return  envelope. 
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Photographer  Scores  Beat 
Without  Taking  a  Picture 


The  curiosity  and  initiative  of 
a  new  photographer  was  respon- 
sil)le  for  his  small  daily  igniting 
a  story  of  world-wide  signifi¬ 
cance  on  the  historic  9,()0()-mile 
glider  flight  of  Mira  Slovak. 

George  Kroener,  who  in  April 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Watson- 
vUle  Rephter-Pnjanmmn,  a  10,- 
000  circulation  California  daily, 
quickly  showed  that  a  good  news 
photogi  apher  can  help  his  paper 
without  even  snapping  a  picture. 

Before  coming  to  the  Register- 
Pajaronian,  Kroener  took  a 
course  at  Brooks  Institute  of 
Photography  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Each  day  after  class  he  would 
quiz  his  instructor,  Merl  Dobry, 
for  that  extra  information  you 
don’t  always  get  in  a  lecture. 
Dobry  appreciated  the  interest 
and  one  day,  over  a  cup  of  coffee, 
he  revealed  to  Kroener  that 
Slovak,  a  long-time  friend,  was 
going  to  attempt  a  flight  from 
Gla.sgow,  Scotland,  to  Santa 
Paula,  California,  in  a  glider 
poweied  by  a  Volkswagen 
engine. 

Sworn  to  S«*cr«‘c.v 

Dobry  indicated  he  would  re¬ 
lease  the  story  himself  just  l)e- 
fore  the  flight  and  swore 
Kroener  to  secrecy.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  months  Kroener  accepted 
the  Register-Pa  jaronian  posi¬ 
tion.  He  said  nothing  of  Dobry’s 
disclo.sure  but  kept  in  contact 
with  him. 

When  he  drove  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  weekends  to  visit  friends, 
he  always  made  it  a  point  to  see 
Dobry. 

Finally  the  big  moment  was 
almost  at  hand  and  Kroener 
made  his  pitch.  Dobry  had  taken 
pictures  of  Slovak  and  the 
glider  in  Gei  many,  and  was  con¬ 
templating  the  iK'st  market  for 
them. 

“Look,”  Kroener  said.  “Sam 


Vestal,  the  chief  photographer 
on  my  paper,  has  a  UPI  trans¬ 
mitter  in  the  darkroom.  Give  me 
the  pictures  and  we’ll  release 
them  for  you.” 

“Give  me  time  to  think  it 
over,”  Dobry  replied. 

The  following  weekend  Kroen¬ 
er  drove  again  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  determined  not  to  leave 
without  the  pictures.  Dobrj'  con¬ 
sented  and  the  Register-Pajar- 
onian  unveiled  through  UPI  the 
first  photos  of  Slovak  and  his 
glider.  The  pictures  which  orig¬ 
inated  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  small  paper,  were  quickly 
transmitted  around  the  world. 

The  drama  of  Slovak’s  flight 
intensified  until  his  glider 
plunged  to  earth  injuring  him 
seriously  just  30  seconds  l)efore 
he  would  have  wafted  in  for  a 
landing  at  Santa  Paula  Airport. 

He  and  his  glider  “The  Spirit 
of  Santa  Paula”  had  written  a 
glowing  page  in  aviation  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  Register-Pajaron- 
ian,  l)ecause  of  a  young  photog¬ 
rapher  who  had  pursued  the 
story  for  months,  had  scored  one 
of  its  most  impressive  scoops. 

• 

3  on  Governor’s  Staff 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

.Alabama’s  new  governor,  Al- 
f)ert  Brewer,  shows  a  fondness 
for  newsmen  in  his  appoint¬ 
ments.  Bob  Inman  of  the  WSFA- 
TV  news  staff  was  appointed 
state  news  secretary.  Martin  K. 
Darrity,  former  newsman  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  late  Gov.  Lurleen 
Wallace  as  director  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Publicity  and  Infor¬ 
mation,  was  reappointed  by 
Brewer.  .Appointed  immediately 
after  he  took  office  was  Bob 
Ingram,  former  Montgomery 
Adi'ertiner  political  reporter, 
who  was  given  the  post  of  state 
finance  director. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers! 


THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Roproaontativaa:  Croamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  h  Ormabaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolie 
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Kniqht  Prescott  Griffith 


Knight  Promotes  Griffith,  Prescott 


Brodie  S.  Giiffith,  general 
manager  of  Knight  Publishing 
Co.,  has  l)een  named  to  the  new 
])osition  of  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sociate  publishei'. 

Succeeding  Griffith  as  vice- 
president  and  geneial  manager 
of  the  company  is  John  S.  Pres¬ 
cott  Jr.,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  two  appointments  were 
announced  by  Janies  L.  Knight, 
president  and  publisher  of  KPC. 

Griffith  joined  the  Charlotte 


.Wh  s  in  192.‘{.  He  has  served  in 
numerous  executive  posts  in  the 
news  and  business  departments. 

Before  coming  to  Charlotte, 
Prescott  was  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  at  the  Miami 
Herald  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  he  worked  for  the 
Hattimore  Suvjtajters  and  was 
general  manager  of  the  Macomb 
Newspajiers  in  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 


Ken  Githkib — named  state 
editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel;  Jack  Snydek,  assist¬ 
ant  metro  editor;  Jack  RAY¬ 
MOND,  manaRinp  editor  of  the 
Brevard  BenfineJ:  Charlie 

Jean,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Brevard  Sentinel ;  BlTK 
L.IEDEI.,  Melbourne  bureau  man¬ 
ager;  Peter  Trigo,  Titusville 
bureau  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Erwin  M.  Swangakd,  Mired 

managing  editor,  Vanetniver 

(B.  C. )  Sun  has  l)een  ajjpointed 
executive  vicepresident  of  North¬ 
west  Publications  Ltd.,  owner  of 
eight  newspapers  in  British 
Columbia. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Lester,  for  the  past 
two  years  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  rejoined  Key  Alarket 
.Advertising  Rejiresentatives  as 
manager  of  national  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising  promotions. 


Clinton  G.  Bcrniiam,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — to  Farminfjton 
Valley  Herald,  Simsbury,  Conn., 

weekly,  as  managing  editor. 

t  *  * 

George  W.  McLacghan — re¬ 
tired  from  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
(iazette  advertising  department 
after  47 years  of  sei-vice. 

*  *  * 

Pedro  G.  Beltran,  publisher 
of  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru- 

honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
at  Harvai'd  University. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Cotirant — honorary  doc¬ 
torate  at  Wesleyan  University. 

*  *  * 

Lane  Williams— promoted  to 
advertising  manager,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Teleyrnph  and  News. 
Hcgh  P.  Harper — advertising 
sales  coordinator. 


news-people 


Oregon  Publishers 
Honor  ‘Mike’  Frey 

Ei'gene,  Ore. 

Michael  J.  Frey,  president  of 
Oregonian  Publishing  Company, 
was  presented  the  Amos  E. 
Voorhies  .Award  at  the  81st  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Salishan  Lodge,  June  21. 

The  presentation  of  the  state’s 
highest  award  to  a  newspaper¬ 
man  was  made  by  W.  Verne 
McKinney,  Hillsboro  Argus, 
chairman  of  the  Voorhies  -Award 
Committee. 

Frey  has  lieen  with  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  since  1915 — first  in  the 
circulation  department  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  circulation  manager, 
then  business  manager,  then 
general  manager,  and  in  1953  he 
was  named  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Earlier  this  year  he  re¬ 
tired  as  publisher  hut  continues 
his  post  as  president  of  the 
company. 

ONPA  President  John  Nelson 
announced  he  would  give  his 
“President’s  .Award”  to  Charles 
.A.  Spi-ague,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oregoyi  Statesmnyi  and 

former  Governor  of  Oregon. 

In  the  Oregon  Newspaper 

Contest  the  Eugeyie  Register- 
(luard  captured  seven  of  the 
First  Place  and  one  of  the 
Honorable  Mention  awards  to 
win  the  “sweepstakes”  recogni¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Dougherty— promoted 

from  sports  writer  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  LeriHotew  (Pa.)  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  Ben  Barow- 
SKY,  now  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  Doiglas  H.  Lyness, 
former  staff  writer  for  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Preiin-DiKiiatrli — 
promoted  to  Rear  .Admiral  in 
the  Navy  Supply  Corps. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jean  Danard,  writer  for  the 
Tononto  Finayieinl  Post — elected 
president  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Donald  S.  Phillips,  United 
Press  International’s  Georgia 
Capitol  reporter  for  the  past  two 
years — named  -Atlanta  bureau 
manager. 

♦ 

-Alkrei)  E.  Strai’binger,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Hudson  (N.  J.) 
Dispatch — to  the  New  York  staff 
of  Ward-Griffith  Company. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Dobisky — named  city 
editor  of  the  Lorahi  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Dick  Hendrickson,  state 
editor.  Ron  Royhab,  assistant 
city  editor. 


RICHARD  WINN,  manager  of 
distribution  for  Parade  magaiine, 
was  guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
during  the  ICMA  convention  this 
week  at  Las  Vegas.  He  is  retiring 
June  30.  When  he  went  to  work 
for  the  supplement  26  years  ago 
it  had  2.5  million  copies  in  six 
papers;  now  there  are  13.5  mil- 
lion  copies  in  83  papers. 

«  4c 

PRESTfJN  Trowek,  circulation 
director  for  the  past  five  years 

of  the  Colorado  Bpringt^  (Colo.) 

Gazette  Telegraph,  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  replacing  Rvssei-l  E. 
Mann,  resigned.  New  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  Raymond  L. 
Ford,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  past  four  years. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Payne,  Com¬ 
mander,  USNR,  former  news- 
jiaperman,  has  Ireen  appointed 
Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Washington  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  He  is  manager  of  the 
Insurance  Information  Institute 

in  Washington. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Cady,  previously  with 
Jann  &  Kelley  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  l>een  named 
administrative  executive  in  the 
area  of  Newspaper  Relations  for 
This  Week  magazine. 

*  * 

Rod  BoiDREArx,  formerly 
with  Branham  Company,  has 
joined  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
League,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  in  Dallas. 

4e  4c  4c 

Gordon  R.  Bell — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  editorial  writer 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Fic- 
toria  (B.C.)  Times.  He  succeeds 
Leslie  Fox,  who  died  May  24. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Osler  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News — elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Press  Society 
of  Ohio. 
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in  the  n 

Coney  Goes  to  Hawaii 
As  Diekiiisoii^s  Aide 

Honolulu 

James  H.  Couey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  i)ublish- 
er  of  the  Hovolnhi  Stur-nulletin 
anti  executive  vicepiesident  of 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Ajjency. 

Couey  came  here  from  posi¬ 
tions  as  president  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
publisher  of  its  two  newspapers, 
the  Tiiiiii»i  Tribune  and  Tampu 
Times. 

In  his  new  positions  here,  he 
will  l)e  assisting  L.  Porter  Dick¬ 
inson,  Star-Bulletin  publisher 
and  president  of  HNA  apency 
for  the  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
Honol  11 1 u  .1  d  rertise  r. 

Before  his  Floritla  posts, 
Couey  servetl  for  20  years  with 
the  Ilirmini/liiim,  (Ala.)  \eivs. 

*  *  * 

Laurknuk  J.  Pett,  formerly 
with  the  S'ew  York  Po.<tt,  the  .4/- 
linmhra  (Calif.)  Poat-Advoente 
and  the  A'ew //firew  (Conn.)  Re- 
ffister — to  staff  writer  with  the 

«  ne 

Mks.  J<>y<’E  Jones — from  city 
hall  reporter  at  the  lienumont 

(Tex.)  Jounml  to  the  copy  desk 

of  the  Housfon  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  J.  Gignac — from 
staff  \vrit*‘r  for  the  fiiicks  C'oiin- 
ty  Courier  Times  in  Levittown, 
Pa.,  to  jfress  relations  with  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


DR.  WARREN  J.  BRIER,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  of  Montana 
journalism  faculty  since  1962  and 
a  former  newsman,  has  been 
named  successor  to  Dr.  Nathan 
B.  Blumberg  as  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Blumberg  resigned 
from  his  administrative  duties  to 
return  to  full-time  teaching  on  the 
Missoula  campus.  The  new  dean 
is  affiliated  with  Wire  Service 
Guild  and  also  holds  membership 
with  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Hauser  Appointed 

GM  for  2  Papers 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Charles  Hauser,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
Doily  Seu's  and  Greemtboro 
Record,  will  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Virpinian-PUot  and  Ledner- 

Star  in  the  fall.  Hauser,  .‘19, 

joined  the  Greensltoro  newspa¬ 
pers — affiliates  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  newspapers — in  196.5. 

The  announcement  of  Haus¬ 
er’s  promotion  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  was  made  by  F  rank  Batten, 

chairman  of  the  Iward  of  Land¬ 

mark  Communications  Inc.  and 

publisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
ami  Letlger-Stai'. 

Porter  L.  Crisp,  managing 
editor  of  the  Record  since  1964, 
was  named  to  succeed  Hauser  in 
the  executive  news  editor  post 
in  Greensboro, 

Cri.sp,  40,  is  a  native  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  lH*gan  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  .Asheville  Times  as 
a  copyboy. 

As  general  manager,  Hauser 
will  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  news,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments  of  the  two 
Tidewater  newspapers.  Harold 
Sugg  will  l)econie  vicejjresident 
for  admini-stration  in  the  divi¬ 
sion.  All  other  departments  will 
report  to  Hauser  through  Sugg. 

Hauser,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
with  a  degree  in  .journalism, 
.served  in  Korea  as  an  Army 
lieutenant  and  is  a  major  in  the 
Re.serves.  He  has  woiked  with 
United  Press  International  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  was  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Before  going  to  Greenslwi'o 
in  196.5,  he  was  Carolinas  e.litor 
of  the  ('harlotte  Ohserver. 
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Kurt  Kau — from  manager  of 
the  accounting  department  to 
controller  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  Findlay  (Ohio)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Reitublicaji-Courier. 

♦  ♦  » 

John  W.  Booth,  advertising 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  since  1962 — retired.  He 
l)egan  his  career  as  a  printer’s 

devil  with  the  Polish  Daily 

Sews  in  1917. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Eve  Higgins  Sharbutt, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  radio 
station  WRV.\  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  for  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Los  Angeles — to  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  University  In¬ 
formation  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  I).C. 

*  *  ♦ 

Alan  B.  Wade,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Northeast  Air¬ 
lines — elected  president  of  the 
New  England  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  ♦  * 

William  T,  Keough,  formerly 
with  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  in  Newark,  N.  J. — from 
municipal  reporter  for  Morris 
County’s  Daily  Record,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  to  editorial  director 
of  the  paper’s  northeast  regional 
staff. 

•  *  * 

Ed  Engledovv— from  Mono- 
hill  Advertiser  city  hall  beat  to 

information  officer,  Office  of  the 
Governor,  American  Samoa. 

*  * 

Bill,  C<k>k — from  Honolulu 
.Advertiser  planning  writer  to 
account  executive  with  the  Milici 

Advertising  Agency  Inc.,  Hono¬ 

lulu. 

*  *  ♦ 

SfOTT  Stone — from  Honolulu 
.Adeertiser  assistant  city  editor 
to  KGMB-tv  News,  Honolulu. 

*  *  * 

Dallas  Booth,  manager  of 
the  Louisville  bureau  of  United 
Press  International  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  19()7 — named  Ohio  state 
news  editor.  He  succeeds  John 
T.  Kady,  resigning  l)ecause  of 
illness. 


MRS.  EDWARD  H.  LONG,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Huntington  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser,  has  been  selected  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Committeewom- 
an  for  West  Virginia.  She  will  be 
one  of  the  38-member  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  delegation  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  Chicago  in 

August. 

*  *  e 

Acel  Moore — from  city  desk 
clerk  to  police  reporter  at  the 
Philndelphia  Inquirer,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  Tolle,  who  retired. 

♦  ♦ 

Houstoun  Waring,  editor  em¬ 
eritus  of  the  Littleton  (Colo.) 

Independent  and  Arapahoe  Her¬ 
ald — the  “College  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Award”  from  Arapahoe 
Junior  College. 

*  *  * 

Henry  M.  Lloyd,  formerly  a 
memlier  of  the  Legislative  Pres¬ 
entation  Staff  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development, 

the  U.  S.  State  Department — 
now  editorial  writer  with  the 
Washington  Star. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Thompson,  manager  of 
public  i-elations  for  Kern  County 
(Calif.)  Land  Company — elected 
president  of  the  Kern  Pre.'ss 
Club. 
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PROMOTION 

Grandmas  and  Teens 
Try  In-paper  Pattern 

By  (ieorjie  ^  ill 


Seven  C  him  go  T  rib  u  n  e 
readers,  ranpins  from  prand- 
mothers  to  teeny-l)oppers,  l)e- 
oanie  “cover  pirls,”  as  a  result 
of  committinp  what  might  be 
considered  the  most  heinous  of 
female  faux-pas. 

What  did  they  do  to  deserve 
such  a  display?  They  showed  up 
in  the  same  dress.  And  where 
were  their  pictures  displayed? 
On  the  cover  of  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
l.lsiiRK,  (June  22)  no  less. 

As  the  ad  tells  it,  “they  knew 
a  pood  thing  when  they  saw  it.” 

It  seems  the  Tribune’s  promo¬ 
tion  department  was  responsible 
for  a  new  first  in  the  newspajier 
business.  They  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  including  a  full-size  dress 
pattei  n  in  the  Sundav  edition  of 
.May  5. 

The  complete  pattern  for  a 
butterfly  dress,  including  sewing 
instructions,  and  indicating  trim 
marks  for  small,  medium  and 
large  sizes,  was  pre.sented  in 
four  complete  pages  of  the 
Tribune. 

Trib  readers  responded  with 
a  deluge  of  letters,  and  including 
pictures  of  themselves  in  the 
dresses  they  had  made.  They 
indicated  such  a  wide  range  of 
interest  that  the  Tribune  fol- 

Remove  Unsightly 

HAIRLINES  with 
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lowed  up  by  publishing  a  second 
complete  pattern  for  an  easy- 
to-make  “Bonnie  Cape  and 
Beret.”  A  total  of  ToO  letters 
were  received  in  connection  with 
l)ublication  of  the  first  two  pat¬ 
terns. 

The  letters  and  pictures  were 
in  response  to  an  offer  of  ten 
awards  of  $2.j  each  for  letters  of 
IDO  words  or  less  telling  how 
long  it  took  to  make  the  Butter¬ 
fly  dress,  and  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  material  used,  jtlus 
readers’  opinions  on  the  new 
idea.  Some  of  the  letters  were 
printed  by  the  Tribune  in  a  half¬ 
page  layout. 

Some  of  the  dresses  were  com- 
l)leted  in  DO  minutes.  .4  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  discount  house 
called  the  Tribune  to  rejtort  that 
43  women  had  come  in  on  a 
single  day  to  search  for  mate¬ 
rial  to  make  the  Butterfly  frock. 

The  dress  was  designed  by  a 
Chicago  bouti<|Ue  which  was 
asked  to  come  u|)  with  a  pattern 
that  would  fit  on  the  pages  of 
a  newsjiaper,  and  lie  simple 
enough  for  an  inexperienced 
seamstress  to  complete  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

Josejth  A.  Burns,  director  of 
|)romotion,  reported  that  “our 
circulation  department  man¬ 
ager  said  we  created  lots  of 
excitement,  and  not  .so  incident¬ 
ally,  sold  lots  of  newspapers.” 

The  front  page  of  the  section 
including  the  dress  pattern 
showed  a  full-color  reproduction 
of  a  model  wearing  a  completed 
dress,  a  list  of  materials  needed, 
and  20  steps  of  sewing  instruc¬ 
tion.  .\  box  also  included  six 
sewing  shortcuts. 

*  *  * 

FUU  F,\SHIO\S — Fashion 

editors  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  traveled  to 
Neenah,  Wisconsin,  to  see  Lionel 
.\ldridge,  defensive  end  for  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  .score  an 
unusual  touchdown.  He  carried 
the  ball  as  a  “fashion  commen¬ 
tator”  at  the  Great  Lakes  Mink 
■Association’s  fur  fashion  show, 
hosted  by  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
tial.  The  show  was  staged  as 
|)art  of  the  oth  annual  Heritage- 
Milwaukee  fall  fashion  previews. 
The  Heritage  Group  includes 
12  firms  whose  products  origi¬ 
nate  or  are  made  in  Milwaukee 
or  Wisconsin.  Packers  wives 
modeled  the  Great  Lakes  Minks. 
*  *  * 

CIRCUS  DAYS— Like  Bar- 


num  and  Bailey,  the  A'ewburgh 
(N.  Y.)  S’ewti  has  produced  a 
circus.  The  production  was 
launched  in  conjunction  with 
the  Newburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  part  of  Newburgh 
Expo  ’(>8.  For  four  nights, 
visitors  to  “Mr.  Ten’s  Big  Top” 
watched  a  long  list  of  attrac¬ 
tions  and  participated  in  fun- 
type  activities. 

The  activity  was  directed  by 
Robert  D.  Wilkinson,  News  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  supervised  by- 
John  Prizzia,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  .All  advertising  personnel 
were  involved  in  setting  the 
.stage  for  the  theme,  which 
dominated  the  Expo  event,  and 
manning  the  booths. 

The  newspaper’s  trademark 
“Mr.  Ten”  (from  the  first  in¬ 
itials  of  The  Evening  News) 
iminted  the  way  to  the  Big  Top, 
covering  the  entire  gymnasium 
of  the  Newburgh  Armory.  Dan 
Drennen  and  John  Vondras  had 
constructed  the  lo-foot  tall 
figure  of  “Mr.  Ten,”  which  was 
flanked  by  welcoming  signs. 

.A  special  tabloid  section  using 
color  front  and  back  was  ])ub- 
lished  the  afternoon  Itefore  the 
grand  opening.  Editorial  sup- 
l)ort  included  Expo  photos, 
stories  and  exhibit  listings.  Priz¬ 
zia  served  as  m.c.  for  the  affair, 
handing  out  wooden  nickels,  good 
for  refreshments  and  games, 
plus  bottle  caps,  jtins,  balloons 
and  lollipops. 

Many  performers  in  the  area 
donated  their  time.  Promotion 
ads  included  the  nightly  list  of 
performers  and  acts.  Two 
bicycles  were  given  as  prizes  on 
the  final  night  of  the  event. 
Girls  and  boys  of  the  YMC.A 
and  YWC.A  were  headlined  in 
center  ring  appearances.  News 
stories  and  pictures  appeared  in 
the  News  following  (‘ach  jter- 
formance. 

The  response  exceeded  all  ex- 
])ectations,  with  an  estimated 
10,000  attending. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIP  DINNER— 
The  Most  Reverend  Terence  J. 
Cooke,  .Archbishoj)  of  New  York, 
appeared  as  guest  speaker  at  the 
first  annual  \ew  York  Dailg 
Xewii  Newspaperboy  Scholar¬ 
ship  .Awards  Dinner  on  June  14, 
and  characterized  today’s  youth 
as  “great  and  wonderful.” 

The  dinner-banquet  was  held 
in  honor  of  the  3.')  carriers  who 
won  a  total  of  $10,000  in  scholar¬ 
ship  awards.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  by-  News  circulation  man¬ 
ager  Jack  E.  Underwood,  and 
the  .Archbishop.  M.  C.  for  the 
evening  was  Home  Delivery- 
manager  .Anthony  V.  Catanzaro. 

The  33  winners  topped-out  in 
a  field  of  200  eligible  competi¬ 
tors  among  a  carrier  force  of 
almost  2,000.  .Awards  were 
based  on  school  grades,  profi¬ 
ciency-  on  routes  and  outside 


activities.  The  boys  received 
certificates  verifying  the  amount 
of  money  held  in  trust  for  each 
to  he  used  to  defray  college  tui¬ 
tion  costs,  along  with  a  congrat¬ 
ulatory-  letter  from  the  White 
House.  Judges  were  Dr.  Frank 
Elliott,  vicepresident,  Hofstra 
University;  Robert  Nutt,  W.  H. 
Schneider  .Advertising  .Agency; 
Rolfe  Neill,  News  suburban 
editor;  and  Mr.  Underwood. 

*  *  * 

BACK-TO-SCHOOL  —  The 
Wanhingtnn  Pout’s  “Back  to 
School”  Issue  of  Potomac  Sun¬ 
day-  Magazine  is  promoted  with 

a  brochure  using  woodcuts  of  j 
the  .McGuffy’s  Reader  school.  I 
Editorial  objective  of  the  is.-^ue  ’ 
is  descrilted  as  “to  create  an 
editorial  atmosphere  that  will 
stimulate  sales  of  back-to-school  f 
supplies  and  clothing.” 

*  *  * 

AUTO  RACE— On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  ( 
of  the  New  York-to-Paris  .Auto  j 
Race  of  1008,  and  coincidental  . 
with  the  Transcontinental  Reli-  | 
ability-  Tour  of  the  Veb'ran  * 
Motor  Car  Club  of  .America,  . 
duplicating  that  part  of  the  1908  I 
race,  the  Xew  York  Times  has  § 
jiublished  a  12-page  reproduc-  1 
tion  of  its  coverage  of  the  orig-  I 
inal  event.  The  Times  descrilies  I 
the  brochure  as  a  “record  of  a  I 
few  of  the  great  moments  from  1 
some  of  the  most  exciting  days  i- 
in  the  history-  of  the  automobile.”  | 
(.A  Thomas  touring  car  won  the  J 
event.)  Write  to  Mark  Senigo 
for  a  ct)py-  of  the  fascinating  ; 
report  of  the  event.  I 

♦  ♦  *  I 

CIRCULATION  figures  from 

the  latest  .ABC  .Audit  Report 
have  been  reprinted  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  in  its  “1968 
Circulation  .Analysis.”  Designed 
for  quick  and  accurate  refenmee, 
the  book  was  jtrepared  in  a 
simplified  format  by-  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Research  Department. 
Daily-  and  Sunday-  circulation 
data  for  economically-unified 
.segments  of  the  market  comple¬ 
ment  the  figures  for  counties 
and  towns.  .A  map  of  each 
county  and  a  convenient  index 
facilitate  the  finding  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  each  of  the  56  commu¬ 
nity-  business  areas  in  the 
14-county-  Philadelphia  Retail  I 
Trading  Zone. 

*  *  * 

SHAKESPEARE  TRIP  - 
Two  special  chartered  train 
tours  to  Stratford,  Ontario,  for 
the  1968  Stratford  Shakespear¬ 
ean  k'estival  are  Iteing  offered 
this  .summer  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Detroit  Xews  as  a 
community  service.  Tours  will  j 
leave  Detroit  July  12  to  see  j 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  on 
August  16  to  view  “The  Three 
Musketeers.” 
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Union  Talks  Fail, 
Mills  Face  Crisis 

Labor  negotiations  have  broken 
down  in  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Canadian  newsprint  industry. 

In  Quebec,  statutory  concilia¬ 
tion  procedures  now  in  progress, 
involving  a  number  of  companies, 
bar  a  strike  before  the  end  of  June. 
In  Ontario  and  the  Maritimes,  little 
headway  is  reported  in  negotia¬ 
tions.  Government  conciliation 
procedures  are  in  progress. 

Among  union  demands  are  an 
hourly  increase  of  60  cents,  a  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  wage  and  additional 
fringe  benefits. 

Unions  Are  W'arned 

In  British  Columbia,  the  unions 
are  asking  for  50  cents  an  hour 
more  and  a  cluster  of  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Formal  negotiations  began 
May  21.  Mediation  or  conciliation 
machinery  can  take  over  after  10 
days  if  there  is  no  agreement,  and 
the  earliest  strike  date  would  be  in 
mid-June.  One  industry  leader  has 
already  warned  that  the  union  de¬ 
mands  are  completely  unrealistic. 

Labor  rates  in  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  have  increased 
156  percent  in  the  past  18  years, 
according  to  industry  sources. 


Where  Newsprint  Dollar  Goes 


RAW  MATERIAL  and  labor  account  for  about  85  cents  of  every  newsprint  soles 
dollor,  os  seen  in  this  analysis  of  1967  figures  for  typical  Canadian  newsprint 
company.  Note  that  dividends  are  less  than  half  "taxes  and  interest"  item. 


MATERIALS  | 

,  steam,  power,  chemicals,  etc,!,,  j 


43.8% 


SALARIES,  WAGES. 

Fringa  Benefits 


41% 


4% 


s  and  interest  6. 
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Dailies  Gross  $620  per  ton  in  Ad  Revenue 


America’s  daily  newspapers  av¬ 
eraged  $620  in  gross  advertising 
revenue  on  each  ton  of  newsprint 
they  used  last  year,  analysis  shows. 

This  represents  an  advance  of 
about  1 1  percent  in  10  years.  The 
figure  in  .1957  was  $556  per  ton. 

The  $64  advance  may  seem 
small  in  the  light  of  a  newspaper 
advertising  revenue  increase  of  50 
percent  in  the  lO-year  period,  with 
newsprint  consumption  up  a  third. 
For  many  newspapers,  however, 
the  advance  has  meant  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  profit  and  loss  in  an 
era  of  rising  costs. 

Labor  would  appear  to  be  the 
principal  factor  in  the  cost  rise. 
Newsprint  price  increases  in  the 


decade  were  only  $7.50,  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  increase  in  ad  revenue. 
But  newspaper  union  wage  scales 

Girlpower  Big  Factor 
in  Soviet  Forests 

There’s  about  one  chance  in 
four  that  cries  of  ’’Timber"  in 
Soviet  forests  will  be  soprano. 

A  study  by  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Lands  and  Forests 
shows  that  of  1.4  million  work¬ 
ers  in  all  areas  of  the  Soviet  log¬ 
ging  industry  in  1966,  over 
.125,000  were  women.  Most  of 
the  women  are  in  the  woods  la¬ 
borer  category. 


have  risen  about  25  percent  since 
1957,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Within  the  average  ratio  of  $620 
in  ad  revenue  per  ton  of  newsprint 
there  is  wide  variation  from  news¬ 
paper  to  newspaper.  The  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  newspaper  business  are 
such  that  cost  patterns  differ  rad¬ 
ically,  depending  on  size. 

As  circulation  and  page  count 
increase,  the  ratio  of  revenue  to 
newsprint  consumption  drops. 
Smaller  newspapers  tend  to  make 
more  per  ton. 

For  example,  the  New  York 
Times  grossed  $390  in  ad  revenue 
for  each  of  the  368,940  tons  of 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


NIC  to  Sponsor 
Sixth  Ad  Project 
for  Newspapers 

The  seven  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  of  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  have  agreed  to 
finance  a  new  advertising  research 
project-their  sixth-in  behalf  of 
newspapers.  Field  work  by  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corp.  is  already  in 
progress. 

One  of  the  largest  studies  of  its 
kind,  the  project  will  attempt  to 
document  the  cost  efficiency  of 
newspaper  advertising.  It  will  also 
measure  the  newspaper’s  ability  to 
get  consumers  to  perceive  and  act 
upon  ads  for  particular  products. 

Better  Dollar  Value 

A  range  of  additional  data  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  recall  figures  and 
other  material  of  value  to  advertis¬ 
ers  seeking  a  better  return  on  me¬ 
dia  dollars. 

Some  2,400  interviews  will  be 
conducted  in  six  cities  varying  by 
size  and  region.  Tabulations  and 
analysis  of  the  comprehensive  field 
data  will  take  the  better  part  of  the 
year.  Conclusions  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  late  Fall. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  is  counseling  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee  on 
the  research,  as  in  the  past.  Meth¬ 
odology  and  conclusions  will  be 
reviewed  for  objectivity  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Will  Aid  Ad  Sales 

Bureau  officials  say  the  new  data 
will  add  considerably  to  the  sales 
effort  for  the  newspaper  medium. 

Previous  projects  sponsored  by 
NIC  have  been  instrumental  in 
selling  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Data  developed  by  the  five  studies 
are  part  of  virtually  every  sales 
presentation  made  by  the  Bureau 
to  large  national  advertisers  and 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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CBS  Radio 
Hi -Voltage 

Ity  Don  Maley 

As  late  as  1960  New  York 
hascci  WCRS  Radio — a  i)art  of 
the  CBS  seven  radio  station 
chain — was  heavily  committed  to 
hroadcastinp  telephone  chatter, 
while  many  radio  stations 
throughout  the  land  were  con¬ 
centrating  heavily  on  broadcast¬ 
ing  pure  news  ( in  l>etween  com¬ 
mercials)  . 

Last  year  the  management  of 
WCBS  Radio  was  proposing  that 
their  New  York  “Flagship  Sta¬ 
tion,”  switch  to  broadcasting 
liffhtweijfht  chatter  and  upl)eat 
music.  This  pioposal  caused 
CBS  l)oard  chaiiman  William  S. 
Raley  to  pale. 

Ft  was  decided  liy  CBS  that 
the  moaners  and  the  ftroaners 
would  l)e  pre-empted  by  “elec¬ 
tronic  journalists,”  who  would 
broadcast  news  and  information. 

.A  troika  of  CBS  newsmen  con- 
si.stinf?  of  Joe  ]>eml)o,  Dick 
Reeves  and  -Marvin  Friedman, 
met  with  WCBS  staffer  Ed  Joyce 
in  June,  1967  at  an  ui).state  New 
York  resort  to  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  station’s  proposed 
switch-over.  These  four  would 
l)e  the  “flagshiji’s”  news  skip¬ 
pers. 

Of  the  foui-  only  one,  Fried¬ 
man,  who  Ix'came  a  Director  of 
News,  had  newsjjaper  experi¬ 
ence,  having  worked  for  the  W  u' 
York  Poxt.  the  Lout;  Ilranrh 
(N.  J.)  I  tail  n  Pecortl  and  UPI. 
Demts),  now  geneial  manager, 
was  a  veteran  “electronic  jtnir- 
nalist.” 

After  their  week-end  confer- 
«*nce  the  four  returned  to  the 
litl-ft.,  .38-story  i)re-smogstained 
CBS  Building  (which  is  encase<i 
in  <ling\-  granite)  on  West  51st 
.‘Street.  They  had  the  foimat, 
now  all  they  needed  were  sea- 
.soned  newsmen  to  gather  and 
broadcast  news. 

M<mmI  «>r  \pplicalioii<> 

Said  Joyce,  now  Dir(>ctor  of 
News:  “ll&I'  did  a  small  story 
on  us  when  we  In-gan  last  sum¬ 
mer.  l-'rom  that  we  got  a  flood 
of  r**sumes  and  applications.” 

A  “significant  numljei  ”  of  people 
were  hired  becau.se  of  the  .story. 

To  lH‘come  an  "electT'onic  jour¬ 
nalist”  one  must  have  imi)ec- 
cable  credentials,  which  are 
none-too-easily  actiuired.  .As 
Joyce  explained  it.  in  order  to 
be  considered  for  a  position  as 
a  WCB.S  staffer,  an  applicant 
must : 

•  Have  a  “youthfur’  attitude. 

•  Have  a  “flair”  for  news 
|)res«*ntation.  (Said  Joyce: 


Breeds 

Newsmen 

“There’s  no  place  with  us  for  a 
guy  who  simply  pounds  out  a 
story.  We  avoid  ‘hacks,’  prefer¬ 
ring  people  who  use  imagination. 
We  l)elieve  there’s  creativity  in¬ 
volved  in  our  profession.” 

•  Self-discipline. 

•  .A  minimum  of  at  least  a 
college  degree,  and  or  profes¬ 
sional  training. 

•  Sophistication. 

In  the  long  run  practical  ex¬ 
perience  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  “We’d  rather  go  with 
a  guy,”  .said  Joyce,  “who  has 
five  years  newspaper  experience, 
than  a  college  graduate  with  no 
experience.” 

“Traditionally,”  said  Joyce, 
“  ‘electronic  journalists’  are  paid 
F)etter  than  print  media  news¬ 
men.”  He  wasn’t  kidding  either. 
WCBS,  “l)ecause  of  the  range  of 
experience,”  possessed  by  the 
people  they  ultimately  hiied, 
l)aid  top-scale  (usually  paid 
after  one  year)  of  $225  per 
week. 

Writers  <Fiiiltl 

Radio  &  TV  newsmen  belong 
to  the  Writers  Guild  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  East,  Inc.,  AFL-CIO,  and 
receive  l»enefits  comparable  to 
those  offered  l)y  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  WCRS  staffers  also  l)e- 
long  to  a  company  stock  pur¬ 
chase  plan  and  are  afforded  a 
“rapid  path  of  advancement.” 
Friedman  singled  out  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  .Alan  Wasser,  a  foimer 
.Vcu’  York  Timex  rejioi-tei-,  who 
came  to  WCBS  in  -Aug.  1967, 
as  a  writer  and  is  now  a  ])ro- 
ducer — at  a  big  raise  in  salary. 

L'ltimately  WCBS  hired  I's 
“.Anchor  Men,”  and  22  wiiters. 
Tln“  “Anchor  .Men”  are  rejiorters 
who  broadcast  news  from  the 
scene  and  the  writers  are  inside 
le-write  men  who  usually  re¬ 
write  wire  copy. 

Of  the  18  “.Anchor  Men”  seven 
had  either  newspaper,  wireserv- 
ice  oi-  magazine  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  To  cite  a  few  with  local 
experiimce:  Lou  Freizer  worked 
for  L'RI;  Stanh*y  Koven  for  the 
.VcM'  York  Pox't ;  .Alan  Littell 
for  the  .VcM>  York  Herald  Trih- 
>i)ie,  the  Hoxton  Trareler  and 
the  Long  llranrh  (N.  J.)  I>aih/ 
lierord;  and  Mary  Rangalos  for 
Long  Island’s  Sewxdajf. 

The  22  writers  had  impressive 
credentials  too,  including  serv¬ 
ice  with  27  radio  stations,  7  wire 
p.rvices  and  33  newspapers. 
.Most  gained  their  experience  in 
or  around  New  York  City.  One 
— Ed  Hotaling — worked  for  the 


Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  on  the 
Teheran  (Iran)  Journal.  One  of 
his  stories — “Reporting  a  Coup” 
— appeared  in  E&P  on  May  6, 
1967. 

Made  fleudline.« 

.All-in-all  there  are  125  people 
involved  in  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  news  at  WCBS 
Radio. 

When  the  new  “news  and  in¬ 
formation”  station  made  its  de¬ 
but  last  August  it  made  head¬ 
lines  (in  the  print  media)  in  a 
manner  no  “electronic  journal¬ 
ist”  expected — or  wanted.  .An 
airplane  hit  the  WCBS  .AM 
transmitter  on  High  Island  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  causing  the 
new  “all  news  and  information” 
station  to  switch  to  P'M  broad¬ 
casting.  Their  unblitzed  FM  an¬ 
tenna  perched  atop  the  Empire 
State  Building  was  put  into  use 
but  only  F'.M  listeners  were  able 
to  listen  to  the  new  sound  of 
WCBS.  .A.M  listeners  were  forced 
to  switch  to  other  stations.  The 
old  axiom:  “No  News  Is  Good 
News,”  certainlv  didn’t  apply 
to  WCRS. 

In  speaking  of  the  percentage 
of  news  emanating  fi'om  WCBS, 
Dick  Reeves,  now  Director  of 
Special  Broadcasts,  said:  “From 
75  percent  to  80  percent  of  news 
from  WCBS  in  the  old  days 
came  from  CBS  (the  parent  net¬ 
work).  Now  CBS  supplys  only 
about  I.')  percent  and  we  supply 
the  rest  ourselves.” 

To  get  this  news  the  “.Anchor 
Men,”  and  wiiters  work  in 
shifts.  Three  radio  cars  are  on 
constant  tap  and  the  beat-man 
in  the  Press  Shack  is  no  more. 
The  WCBS  newsroom  is  the  hub 
of  all  activity  and  a  full  com¬ 
pliment  of  teletype  machines 
from  all  major  wire  services 
alert  the  .staff  to  breaking 
stories.  The  radio  cars  get  more 
mileage  on  their  speedometers 
than  most  rent-a-cars. 

“We  rise  or  fall  on  our  cover¬ 
age  of  breaking  stories,”  said 
Friedman,  “every  night  is  elec¬ 
tion  night  with  us.”  He  ex- 
jilained  that  WCBS  newsmen 
h*el  acutely  the  “immediacy”  of 
the  news.  “Everything  is  right 
nou',  it’s  immediate!  ‘He  said 
yesterday’  is  a  term  that  has  no 
place  in  ‘electronic  journalism’  ” 
he  added. 

“We  never  have  to  interrupt  a 
broadcast  witli  a  bulletin,”  said 
Reeves  “they’re  part  of  the  news 
broadcast.” 

Friedman  summed-up  the  way 
the  news  gets  to  the  listening 
audience  liy  saying  that  it  wmit 
“from  the  warehouse  right  to 
the  consumer.”  The  middle-man 
has  In-en  eliminated — he  In'ing 
the  many  editors,  compositors, 
copyboys  et  al  who  handle  print 
media.  “We  cut  out  all  that 


garbage,”  said  Friedman,  “we 
get  news  on  the  air  immediaWy 
that  gets  ‘on  the  street’  four 
hours  later  in  newspapers.” 
Radio  newsmen  don’t  think  their 
electronic  form  of  journalism 
will  replace  newspapers  or  make 
them  obsolete.  They  do  think, 
however,  that  the  days  of  the 
newspaper  “extra”  are  over. 

“You  can  read  a  newspaper 
at  your  own  pace,”  said  Fried¬ 
man,  “but  electronic  journalism 
gives  a  live,  instant  analysis  of 
the  news  as  it’s  happening.” 

‘Itreukiiig*  Story 

The  “immediacy”  of  the  news 
has  a  vitalizing  effect  on  the 
“electronic  journalists.”  In 
citing  an  example  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  experienced  by  radio  news¬ 
men  Friedman  singled  out  Terry 
Sullivan,  a  news  editor  who  was 
working  on  a  breaking  story. 
Sullivan  arose  from  his  seat  in 
the  slot  to  give  copy  to  the 
broadcaster.  Somehow  he  slipped 
and  fell,  breaking  his  hij).  Joyce 
helped  him  back  to  his  chair 
and  seeing  he  was  in  pain  told 
him  he  was  being  sent  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Fiiedman  ((Uoted  Sullivan 
as  saying  to  Joyce:  “No!  I  can’t 
go,  this  stuff’s  too  hot.  It  has  to 
go  on  the  air.”  He  diiin’t  go  to 
the  hospital  until  the  story  was 
aired.  (Oddly  enough  neither 
Friedman  nor  Joyce  could  re- 
memlH>r  what  the  story  was 
about.) 

When  an  “electronic  journal¬ 
ist”  b(*ats  his  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  competition  to  a  story 
he’s  given  a  full  lound  of  ap¬ 
plause  by  his  studio  cohorts.  The 
studio,  incidentally’,  is  unlike 
any  newsroom  ever  pojjulated  by- 
print  media  people  outside  the 
movies.  It’s  s))otless,  so  clean  in 
fact  it  api)ear.s  antiseptic, 
making  one  think  that  open- 
heart  surgery  could  l)e  per¬ 
formed  on  any  of  the  2(l-odd 
desks  contained  therein.  “Pop” 
art  is  lilH'rally  hung  on  the 
newsnxim  walls. 

Beal  lniiiie<liacy 

Said  Friedman,  accustomed  to 
unkempt  cityrooms;  “We  drop 
cigaretU'  butts  on  the  fl(K)r  but 
there’s  a  cleaning  lady  following 
us  around  all  the  time.  She 
sweeps  them  right  up.”  Sou' 
that'x  immediarg! 

Of  the  seven  radio  stations  in 
the  CBS  chain,  four  will  broad¬ 
cast  |)ur»>ly  “news  and  infoi  ma- 
tion.”  The  stations  will  need 
sea.soned  people  to  process  and 
broadcast  news.  .As  an  example 
of  the  numlK*r  of  personnel 
needed,  the  Los  .Angeles  station 
will  need  “l)etween  50  to  75 
newsmen.”  .And  this  is  only  the 
CBS  chain.  Many  other  net¬ 
works  are  considering  switching 
to  “all  news”  formats  too. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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According  to  Dave  Martin, 
Director  of  Advertising  and 
Promotion  for  WCBS:  “Just  as 
local  newspapers  at  one  point 
were  the  feeder  system  for  the 
major  metropolitan  dailies,  so 
it  is  with  the  networks.  We’re 
not  going  to  replace  newspapers, 
hut  rather  supplement  them.” 

When  asked  to  speculate  as  to 
the  future  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  Martin  said:  “We  see 
here  at  WCBS  the  ‘single  con¬ 
cept’  (news)  station  working. 
The  next  step  in  broadcasting 
might  very-well  l)e  the  ‘All  News 
TV  Station.’” 

• 

Print  Equipment 
Orders  Piling  Up 

Harris-Intertype  Corp.  will 
report  record  sales  and  earnings 
in  fiscal  15)68,  ending  June  30, 
and  expects  further  gains  in 
1961),  according  to  Richard  B. 
Tullis,  president. 

He  said  fiscal  1968  sales  of 
the  printing  and  electronic  com¬ 
munications  equipment  maker 
will  l)e  alnmt  $270  million,  up 
SVf  from  $2.')0.9  million  a  year 
earlier,  and  earnings  per  share 
are  estimated  at  $2.80  to  $2.85, 
up  about  7%  from  $2.67. 

“With  the  backlog  of  orders  at 
a  high,”  Tullis  said,  operations 
in  fiscal  1969  “are  l)eing  planned 
to  produce  a  20%  to  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  earnings  at  present 
tax  rates,  on  about  a  10%  to 
15%  increase  in  sales,  excluding 
any  acquisitions  that  may  occur 
during  the  year.” 

Five-Year  Plan 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman, 
said  that  Harris-Intertype  will 
start  a  five-year  plan  on  July  1, 
which  calls  for  sales  of  $600 
million  to  $700  million  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1973. 

Dively  said  the  company  will 
concentrate  its  future  research 
and  acquisition  efforts  in  the 
broad  field  of  communications 
and  information-handling  equip¬ 
ment  for  both  printed  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media.  He  said  Harris- 
Intertype  expects  electronic 
products  to  account  for  half  its 
total  volume  by  1973,  compared 
with  a  third  currently. 

The  executive  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  printing  and  electronic 
markets  are  converging,  noting 
that  many  customers  operate 
both  printing  plants  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations.  “In  the  future 
many  more  will  be  operating 
completely  integrated  systems 
for  gathering,  transmitting, 
processing,  editing  and  either 
printing  or  electronically  dis¬ 
tributing  a  wide  variety  of  news 
and  other  information,”  he  said. 


Workshops 
For  Teachers 
In  11th  Year 

Cooperation  between  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  and  school  teachers 
began  its  second  decade  this 
summer  with  the  opening  of  the 
annual  ANP.A  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  workshops.  The  first 
of  these  workshops  for  1968 
took  place  June  16-28  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  H.  Haef- 
ner,  professor  of  Education  and 
.ANPA  Foundation  educational 
consultant. 

Since  1959  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Social  Studies  and 
.ANP.A  have  joined  to  sponsor  a 
summer  workshop  pi'ogram,  the 
j)urpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint 
teachers  and  school  officials  with 
the  role  of  the  daily  newspaper 
in  .American  society  and  to  de¬ 
velop  effective  uses  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  teaching  tool  in  the 
classroom. 

Canadian  Afliliatr 

Other  workshops  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  follows:  University  of 
CalifoiTiia,  Los  Angeles,  June 
23-July  5;  Syracuse  University, 
July  7-19;  and  the  University  of 
Georgia,  July  28- August  9.  An 
affiliated  workshop  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  Canada,  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  workshops  are  two-week 
aca<lemic  courses.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  includes  lectures,  panel  re¬ 
ports,  group  discussion,  demon¬ 
strations,  research  projects,  and 
visits  to  newspapers.  Nearly 
1,700  school  supervisors  and 
teachers  from  primary  giades 
through  high  school  will  have 
attended  the  workshops  this 
summer. 

An  ANPA  Foundation  suiwey 
made  last  year  reported  that 
more  than  350  newspapers  now 
conduct  a  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  program,  reaching 
more  than  3,000,000  students  an¬ 
nually.  The  report  showed  that 
more  than  48,000  teachers  arc 
using  the  newspaper  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  tool  within  some  type  of 
established  program. 

In  a  further  effort  to  locate 
and  define  effective  teaching 
practices  using  newspapers,  the 
ANPA  Foundation  announced 
the  development  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  testing  program  with  Edu¬ 
cational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  New'  Jersey.  The  test 
results  will  help  highlight  teach¬ 
ing  approaches  that  are  particu¬ 
larly  effective. 
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AN  EDITOR  TALKS  TO  EDITORS 


‘Truck  Kills  Elderly 
Man  and  Wife’ 


You’ve  probably  written 
a  headline  like  that.  And  if 
the  story  that  follows  is 
reasonably  typical,  there’s 
a  paragraph  somewhere 
that  reads  something  like 
this: 

“The  truck,  southbound 
on  Route  23,  was  driven  by 
Wilbur  Smith,  31.  The  pas¬ 
senger  car,  driven  by  Mr. 
John.son,  69,  was  westbound 
on  Route  10.  According  to 
police  reports,  the  Johnson 
car  failed  to  stop  at  the 
‘stop’  sign,  moved  directly 
into  the  path  of  the  truck. 
Smith  swerved,  jackknifed 
his  trailer  which  landed  on 
top  of  the  Johnson  car.” 

We  all  know  that  safety 
is  a  grim  business;  that 


statistics  don’t  save  lives. 
We’ve  been  told  over  and 
over  that  the  safety  rec¬ 
ords  trucks  roll  up  is  im¬ 
pressive.  Far  better  than 
passenger  cars.  Yet  once 
involved  in  an  accident  the 
truck  has  a  curious  head¬ 
line  provoking  tendency 
whether  it  is  at  fault  or 
not!  The  odds  are  strong 
that  the  headline  comes  off 
again.st  the  truck. 

The  next  time  your  head¬ 
line  writers  tackle  one  like 
this,  I  hope  all  involved  get 
a  fair  shake.  As  I  see  it,  a 
big  rig,  just  because  of  its 
size  shouldn’t  stimulate  an 
automatic  clobbering  in  the 
press. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 
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LAVOl  T  AM)  DESIGN 


Workshops  work  out 


Southern  Illinoisan 


Southern  Illinoisan 


K  Rocky  enters  race 

•  Okbiw  beed  on  grintf  el  Mk  cnsn  Ihit  tenfrent  inmn 


Last  rites 
for  Dr.  King 

Kn;  s  «ei((  moulds  It  tWi  ntn 


Pmrient  Wnooiiiis 
Mper  90U  til  nreesr 


Atrocities  are  told 


CamiiKs 

nUiSen 


Peace  talk  sites  studied 


Plice  nut  sd-in 
twn  CeMu  Unvenitf 


61  000  troops  out 


Chest  pm  hmprtibr  ke 


Selective  Service 
revision  rejected 


IfMechmoe 


Bv  Howard  B.  'I'avlor 


Th(‘  day’s  toj)  story  is  jilayed  down  the  left  in  the 
pape  in  upper  left.  That’s  a  jjleasinp  day-to-day 
fhanpe  of  pace.  No  law  e.xists  that  dictates  position- 
inp  the  No.  1  story  in  upper  ripht.  This  is  true  al- 
thouph  some  editors  don’t  l)elieve  it. 

The  Lindsay-Schaub  newspai)ers  use  another  in- 
terestinp  device.  Datelines  are  hacked  out  of  leads 
and  centered  atop  the  leads. 

The  workshop  attracted  some  TP  newspapers  from 
17  states.  Papeis  ranped  from  such  plants  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Globe  Democi’at  of  St.  Louis 
to  one  as  small  as  the  Dubois  County  Herald  of 
Jasper,  Ind. 

Dr.  \V.  Manion  Kice,  director  of  the  SIU  journal¬ 
ism  service  center,  who  administered  the  work.shop, 
and  Jerry  Schniejjp,  manapinp  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  in  Sprinpfield,  co-chairman  of  the 
workshop,  voiced  a  Joint  conclusion  after  the  se.s- 
sion:  “Kverybody  seems  interested  in  l»etter  typop- 
raphy.” 

Many  newspapers  at  the  sessions  used  the  six- 
column  foimat.  Many  used  all-down  heads. 

Principal  shortcominps  amonp  the  papers:  Faded- 
out  bottoms  of  papes.  Lack  of  emphasis  in  focal 
points.  Lack  of  white  space  in  minute  but  important 
areas  such  as  nameplates,  above  and  below  cutoffs, 
above  and  Inflow  captions,  around  the  sides  of  art, 
between  headline  and  by-line  and  between  by-line 
and  lead.  Failure  to  indent  main  heads  in  kicker 
combinations.  Painful  zip-zaps  of  body  type.  Exces¬ 
sive  mixture  of  headline  faces.  Caption  faces  indis¬ 
tinct  from  body  faces. 


Workshops  on  layout  and  desipn  pay  off. 

Dr.  Howard  II.  Lonp,  chairman  of  the  <lepartment 
of  journalism  of  Southern  Illinois  Univeisity  in 
Carbondale.  put  one  on.  He  teamed  with  Martin  L. 
Duppan,  a.ssociate  manapinp  editor  of  the  St.  Louii^ 
filolx-lteiUDcmt  and  i)resident  of  the  St.  Louis  Press 
Club. 

Before  the  workshop,  the  Carbondale  Southern 
Illinoisnn  used  ajjproximately  the  foimat  in  ujiper 
left.  With  variations,  of  course. 

The  workshop  ended  on  a  Sunday.  Next  day,  the 
Southern  Illinoisan  emerped  with  the  format  in 
upjier  ripht.  Apain,  with  variations. 

'The  newspaper  is  p.m.  five  days  (no  Saturday 
edition)  and  a.m.  Sundays.  It  is  one  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  jiapers. 

It  hail  one  preat  thinp  poinp  for  it:  Those  heads 
in  the  all-down  style. 

Layout  ^latterns  marked  with  felt  lien  are  not 
jirecisely  zip-zaps.  The  body  type,  however,  d(K>s 
meander  aliout  the  pape.  Meanders  disrupt  harmony. 

Both  iKittom  corners  of  the  pape  need  stronper 
impact.  Heads  or  art  would  jirovide  this.  Neat 
siiuareoffs  exist  deeji  in  the  pape  in  columns  2,  .‘5  and 
4  and  in  columns  6  and  7. 

All  we’d  need  to  <lo  is  shove  one  stjuareoff  one 
column  to  the  left  and  the  other  a  column  to  the 
ripht,  as  imlicated  by  the  arrows. 

Then  all  four  corners  of  the  pape  would  contain 
accents.  We  are  off  to  a  pood  start  when  all  accent 
areas  contain  weipht.  Upon  this  framework,  an  eye- 
appealinp  pape  usually  emerpes. 

All  four  corners  are  vividly  accented  in  the  after¬ 
workshop  iiape.  Accents  are  art  in  upper  left  and 
in  lower  ripht.  Head  in  upper  ripht  and  in  lower 
left.  The  four  elements  counter-balance  one  another. 

A  couple  of  meanders  remain.  ;  Asi  es  la  vida! 


(Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  desipn  especially  for  E&P.) 


New  Women’s  Bureau 
Offers  Tailored  News 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Features  and  News  (t'AN),  a 
division  of  Features  and  News, 
Ink  (FANI),  a  news  gatherinp 
agency,  has  been  organized  by 
Colleen  Dishon,  former  women's 
editor  of  the  Chicngo  Dailif  AVm’s 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

While  FAN  will  do  most  of 
its  work  with  Chicago  medical 
meetings,  household  furnishings 
and  furniture  conventions  and 
the  numerous  other  stories  that 
conventions  bring  to  Chicago 
each  year,  much  material  will 
originate  from  other  places 
through  correspondents  across 
the  country  and  an  associate 
editor  in  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  six  contributing 
wiiters  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Negro  woman  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  local  and  national 
.scene. 

The  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  in  August  will  Ik* 
coveied  from  the  women’s  angle. 

Essentially,  the  new  service 
will  operate  as  a  women’s  bu¬ 
reau  for  newspapers  and  Mrs. 
Dishon,  F.AN’s  editor,  reports 
that  already  the  Waftliington 
Cliieago’ii  .American.  Co~ 
himhioi  Di.>ii)atch  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  have  signed  on 
with  her  group. 

Work  With  \e>^^pape^s 

It  is  Mrs.  Dishon ’s  desire  to 
work  with  newspapers  to  obtain 
stories  and  columns,  tailoring 
them  to  meet  the  individual 
paper’s  requirements. 

"Editors  can  use  F.\N  mem- 
Ih'is  as  they  would  their  own 
staffs,”  Mrs.  Dishon  said, 
“making  assignments  for  a 
series,  for  interviews,  or  re- 
(luesting  out-of-town  coverage.” 

F.4N  intends  to  airmail  to 
subscrilier-editois  each  Monday 
morning  a  list  of  news-making 
conferences  upcoming  for  the 
following  week,  plus  available 
features.  Separate  queries  on 
coverage  of  special  events  will 
Ik'  sent  to  editors  from  time  to 
time. 

Stories  will  be  airmailed  or 
wired  press  rate  as  editors  de- 
sin*.  Spot  coverage  will  be 
dictated  to  the  newspaper  office. 

Mrs.  Dishon  will  work  with 
two  a.s.sociate  editors,  Felicia 
Holton,  Evanston,  111.,  and 
Betsy  Bliss,  Cincinnati.  Miss 
Bliss  recently  has  been  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  moving  to 
Cincinnati  with  her  doctor  hus¬ 
band  upon  his  graduation. 


Mrs.  Colleen  K.  Dishon 
Editor  of  FAN 


In  addition,  there  will  be  an 
advisory  board  representing 
such  fields  as  medicine,  psychi¬ 
atry,  child  caie  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Linda  Witt,  Chicago,  will  lie 
assistant  to  the  editor  and  con¬ 
tributing  writers  will  include: 
Beata  Hayton,  Linda  Hill  Keane, 
Jean  Noe  Clark,  Helen  Schubert 
and  Rosalie  Shonfeld,  all  of  the 
Chicago  area. 

Correspondents  will  include 
Yvonne  Baker,  San  Francisco; 
Monica  Bayley,  New  York; 
Vivian  Kawatzky,  Milwaukee; 
.\naloyce  Clapj),  Wa.shington, 
D.  C. ;  Su.san  Holly  Stocking, 
Los  Angeles;  Susan  Pollock,  San 
Diego,  and  Georgiana  Fry, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Headquarters  will  lx?  Chicago, 
where  Mrs.  Dishon,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  an  urban  affairs  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
will  allocate  assignments  and 
clear  material, 

Mrs.  Holton  is  a  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  feature  writer  and  home 
fa.shions  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  News. 

.Miss  Witt  is  with  Chicago’s 
.\merican  and  Mrs.  Clark  is 
former  fashions  editor  of  the 
■American. 

Medical  Features  .Set 

Miss  Bliss  will  handle  the  hulk 
of  the  medical  features  but  free 
lancer  Beata  Hayton  also  will 
cover  medical  events,  which  she 
has  done  for  many  years. 

An  experienced  photographer 
will  l)e  available  to  FAN  at  all 
times  for  picture  features. 

FAN  also  will  represent  Marc 
Drogin,  a  humor  columnist  who 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


Mrs.  Felicia  A.  Holton 
Associate  Editor  of  FAN 


Miss  Betsy  Bliss 
Associate  Editor  of  FAN 

turned  to  syndication  work  after 
lieing  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Extensive  files  on  women  in  a 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 


variety  of  fields  are  lieing  set  up 
by  Mrs.  Dishon,  who  says: 

“FAN  is  not  a  feminist  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  professional  organ¬ 
ization  of  women  who  want  to 
use  their  talents  and  capacities 
to  the  full  and  who  want  to  help 
other  women  do  the  same  by 
keeping  them  l»etter  informed.” 


.Archie's  Sis  Crownetl 

Bob  Montana,  a  Meridith, 
N.H.,  resident,  who  draws  the 
popular  comic  strip  “Archie,” 
syndicated  by  King  features,  is 
a  prourler  father  than  ever  with 
the  selection  of  his  19-year-old  ' 
daughter,  Paige  Montana,  as 
Miss  Bicentennial  Queen.  The 
contest  was  heltl  in  Meridith. 


tell 

DOROTHY... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

I’ve  been  listening  to  hours  of 
political  speeches  all  week,  but 
am  still  in  a  fog.  Will  you  please 
tell  me — who  is  for  what? 

ARLENE 

They  haven’t  said  yet. 

(S  a  week). 

Dorex  Features  International 

80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10016 
Phone  (212)  682-5150 


Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRAISGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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‘Tiny  Times’  Brings 
Good  Times  to  Admen 

Bv  l)«>n  Mal(‘V 


JUST  LIKE  DADDY — Junior  settles  down  with  the  latest  edition  of 
his  favorite  newspaper  and  a  box  of  crayons. 


Syndicate  quiz: 

*\Vhat  Feature  Syndicate  is 
directed  at  an  audience  with 
virtually  no  immediate  or  rlirect 
buying  power? 

*\Vhat  feature  requiies  more 
of  a  space  and  paper  commit¬ 
ment  than  any  other  feature  in 
existence  twlay 

*Who  started  a  syndicate 
with  no  existing  organization, 
no  knowledge  of  the  basics  of 
news))aper  operation  ami  eco¬ 
nomics  other  than  what  could 
be  found  in  Ijooks? 

*What  syndicate,  in  sjrite  of 
these  limitations,  l)ecame  stable 
and  .solvent  in  a  rather  short 
time? 

Answer:  Tiny  Features  Inc., 
which  was  founded  by  admen 
Rrint  Schorer  Jr.,  and  Ainold 
Kupper. 

.\  Kt'X'ogni/.ecl  Ne«‘d 

.\s  Schorer  explained  it: 

“Tiny  Features  was  created 
to  fill  a  recognized  need  for  a 
substantial  chihiren’s  feature.  It 
was  expected  that  the  feature 
would  attract  and  maintain  the 
child’s  Interest,  have  actual  edu¬ 
cational  and  entei'tainment  val¬ 
ue,  aid  in  developing  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit  at  an  early 
age,  naturally  fit  into  public 
relations  programs  and  create 
good  will  and  appreciation  of 
the  parents.” 

Schorer,  who  worked  for 
Kuji^ier 'Kimball  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  who  handled  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Timfit,  added: 

“Our  initial  research  showed 
that  in  order  to  fulfill  these  ex- 
|)ectations,  the  feature  had  to 
have  or  lx*  seveial  things.  The 
most  important  requirement  was 
size.  F'or  this  age  group  (under 
8-9),  the  larger  the  better. 
Teachers,  parents  and  children 
all  strongly  recommended  that 
the  unit  lie  ‘child-size.’  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  size  was  decided  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  4-tab  or  2-full 
pages.  Needless  to  say,  when 
we  took  this  size  to  the  editors, 
we  occasionally  were  informed 
that  newsprint  cost  and  space 
commitment  were  too  much.” 

Realizing  that  the  kids  needed 
an  animal  character  to  identify 
with,  Schorer,  who  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  Tiny  Fea¬ 
tures  and  Arnold  Kupper,  who 
is  the  syndicates’  president  and 
business  manager,  created  “Tiny 
Turtle,”  a  pants-less,  sweater- 


wearing  (tuitleneck,  of  course) 
terrapin  who  walks  upright  and 
i*uns  around  more  than  the 
mythological  hare. 

In  Its  Favor 

Schorer,  who  until  recently 
traveled  10  to  l.'i  days  per 
month  and  “uj)  until  the  ANPA 
Convention  in  April  had  calle<l 
on  over  4.50  pajiers,  flown  over 
14,000  miles  and  driven  .‘{.5,000 
miles”  selling  his  feature,  said: 

“Our  research  indicated  a  few 
things  relative  to  the  potential 
for  such  a  feature.  We  found 
that  most  parents  would  rather 
see  thei)'  children  involved  with 
a  newspaper  than  tv.  Teachers 
imlicated  a  desire  to  receive 
copies  for  classroom  use.  Paper 
sales  wouhl  increase  on  day-of- 
publication  due  to  multiple-chil¬ 
dren  families.  Via  distribution 
of  extra  copies,  the  papers  could 
play  an  active  role  in  the  char¬ 
ity  and  jiublic  service  organiza¬ 
tions  working  with  children. 
Certain  business  and  industries 
would  be  interested  in  full  or 
co-sponsoring  the  feature  and 
or  conducting  coloring  contests.” 

Schorer  and  Kupper  liegan 
operation  of  their  sjTidicate 
early  in  1!)(>7.  “In  the  beginning 
stages,”  .said  Schorer,  “I  de¬ 
voted  spare  time  from  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  agency  Art  Director  to 
the  creation  and  production  of 
‘The  Tiny  Times.’  ” 

The  first  issue  of  “The  Tiny 
Times”  ajipeared  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  on  March  11.  “By 
June,”  said  Schorer,  “the  inter¬ 
est  from  other  papers  was  so 
high  and  the  reader  reaction  so 
enthusiastic  that  we  decided  to 
work  on  it  full-time  and  mount 
a  direct  sales  campaign. 

‘Tiny  Turlli*’ 

“.4  few  months  ago  we  had 
reached  the  point  where  the 
feature  was  appearing  in  6.5  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  felt  it  was  time  to 
explore  new  directions.  Our  first 
move  was  to  start  production 
for  a  6-day  strip  developed 
around  our  central  character, 
‘Tiny  Turtle.’  We  also  noted  a 
strong  demand  from  readers  for 
a  book  comprised  of  material 
use<l  in  the  feature.  This  too  is 
in  production.” 

The  two-man  syndicate  has 
signed  a  sales  agreement  with 
Jack  Hornady  of  Atlantic  Fea¬ 
tures  for  representation  in  the 
Southeastern  U.S. 


When  asked  why  he  thought 
“Tiny  Features”  liecame  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  Schorer  said :  “I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  it’s  due  in  large 
part  to  luck,  we  hajipened  to 
come  out  with  the  right  product 
at  the  right  time.  Newspapers 
in  general  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reaching  the  teenagers. 
The  next  logical  age  group  that 
must  Ix'  reached  is  the  pre-teen. 
Our  feature  has  jirovided  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  means  to  attract 
readership  at  a  critical  age  from 
a  part  of  the  family  that — until 
now — has  been  ignored.” 

• 

Tips  and  Quips 
Cooking  Column 

A  weekly  column  of  recipes 
that  are  as  witty  as  the  recipes 
are  tasty  is  “Bev’s  Bits  and 
Bites,”  written  hy  Beverly  .An¬ 
derson.  The  column  resembles  a 
letter  from  a  friend,  and  old 
standbys  as  well  as  newcomers 
to  the  kitchen  receive  the  same 
fresh  treatment. 

Recipes  range  from  “Budget 
Beef  Casserole”  to  “Kulich”  (a 
Slovakian  Christmas  bread). 

Mrs.  Anderson’s  column 
started  out  in  her  hometown  of 
Rolla,  North  Dakota,  while  she 
was  Home  Extension  Agent  for 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Res- 
enation.  Since  then,  Mrs.  An- 
<lerson  was  awarded  a  Vogue 
Fashion  Fellowship,  has  taught 
home  economics,  been  on  radio 
and  tv,  and  is  now  Director  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  Wheat 
Flour  Institute  in  Chicago. 

“Bev’s  Bits  and  Bites”  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  High  Plains 
Publishers  of  Do<lge  City,  Kan¬ 
sas  (P.O.  Box  760). 

Starting  out  with  a  bang,  the 
column  presents  some  entertain¬ 
ing  comments  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  then  lists  recipes  which 
are  designed  to  be  clipped  out 
for  a  file. 


Arizona  Artist 
Offers  2  Strips 
About  Moon,  Spies 

,1.  David  McF'arland,  ;i  con- 
firme<l  “night  (lerson,”  got  a 
bright  idea  one  <lark  night  for 
a  new  comic  sti-ip  called — ap¬ 
propriately — “Moonshines.” 

“But  first,”  he  says,  “I  had 
to  wade  through  gallons  of  India 
ink  in  college,  and  then  the 
Famous  Artists’  Cartooning 
Cour.se.” 

Still  his  strip  didn’t  see  the 
<lark  of  night.  Says  .1.  David: 

“After  creating  ‘El  Diablo’ 
and  ‘Arizona  Territory’  for  a 
Phoenix  jiaper,  1  decided  to 
to  launch  my  own  strip  and 
*M(K>nshines’  was  born!”  He’ll 
offer  his  six-a-week  “gag-a-day” 
strip  beginning  July  1.5. 

“’The  strip,”  .says  .McFai'land, 
“is  based  on  the  mixm’s  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  their  reactions  to 
Earth  and  her  jieople.”  The  art¬ 
ist  .said  he  will  produce  “Moon¬ 
shines”  in  a  once-a-week  version 
for  offset  weeklies  or  small  off¬ 
set  dailies  who  want  a  feature 
for  weekend  editions. 

Finding  a  lag  between  4  a.m. 
and  sunup,  .1.  David  took  quill 
pen  in  hand  and  scratched-out 
another  .strip,  “Mata  Hari.” 

“The  ‘Mata  Hari’  strip,”  says 
the  cartoonist,  “is  a  heavily-re- 
seaiched  biography'  on  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  World  War  I  spy. 
It’s  complete  in  a  9- week  (54 
release)  episode,  available  in 
four  column  repro  glossies.  The 
strips  cari-y  no  dateline,  but  are 
numbered  consecutively  in  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  of  the 
first  frame  of  each  release  so 
that  editor’s  may  run  the  .strip 
at  their  own  convenience  as  a 
filler  or  on  a  regular  basis.” 

McFarland’s  address:  2233 
East  Amelia  Ave.,  Phoenix, 


Ariz.  85106. 
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Funny  Ghost 
WiU  Rattle 
‘Hot  Lines’ 


NANA  Adds 
Expert  on 
Communism 


once  again  Look  magazine 
turned  to  him  for  ah  analysis. 

And  during  the  Tet  offensive 
last  February,  it  was  Zoi-za  who 
.stated  that  North  Vietnam  and 
the  U.S.  are  “nearer  to  nego¬ 
tiations  now  than  they  have  ever 
been.” 

Zorza’s  analytical  skill  is  the 
Victor  Zorza,  the  Manchester  pro<luct  of  long  and  arduous 
(inardian's  analyst  on  commu-  study  of  the  communist  press, 
nist  affairs  whose  articles  have  weighing  what  is  said  and  what 
appealed  in  the  Washmgtoyi  is  unsaid,  comparing  the  phrase- 
Past,  for  10  years,  has  termi-  olog>'  of  a  Bulgarian  periodical 
nated  his  arrangement  with  the  with  a  Rus.sian  newspaper  or 
Times-Post  News  Service  and  with  a  Hanoi  broadcast, 
elected  to  work  through  North  No%v  48,  Victor  Zorza  was 
American  New’spaper  Alliance,  born  in  Poland,  found  himself 
Henceforth  his  weekly  analysis  in  Russia  (Soviet-occupied  Po- 
will  go  to  all  N.A.N.A.  sub-  iand)  at  the  beginning  of  World 
scribers  in  the  United  States,  War  II,  and  then  served  with 
excluding  Washington,  D.C.,  the  R.  A.  F.  in  England.  He 
and  Baltimore.  began  writing  for  the  Man- 

When  Nikita  Khrushchev  Chester  Guardian  in  1950. 
was  overthrown  by  the  Kremlin,  • 

Life  magazine  turned  to  Zoi-za  d  .•  .  rr.. 

for  the  analysis.  Why?  Because  Retirement  Tips 
Zorza  had  anticipated  the  event.  “How'  to  Make  the  Rest  of 
Zorza  also  called  the  shots  on  Your  Life  the  Best  of  Your 
the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  It  was  Life,”  by  Henry  Legler,  is  the 
in  1!)59  that  Look  magazine  pub-  new  book  being  offered  in  eight 
lished  the  article  in  which  he  parts  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
warned  that  the  Kremlin  and  New  York  News  Syndicate  for 
Peking  were  splitting.  release  June  30.  The  series  con- 

Two  years  ago  Zorza  per-  tains  advice  aliout  money,  jobs, 
ceived  a  glowing  divergence  be-  community  activities  and  other 
tween  Hanoi  and  Peking,  and  subjects  for  retired  people. 


representative,  possibly  even  M 

from  your  minister.  I  haven’t 
the  slightest  doubt  that  you 

have  heard  an  Orlien  joke  or  mBSSHH  Jh  JH 
two  from  the  President.”  j 

In  Jones  opinion:  Orben 

may  well  lie  the  funniest  human  |jp|  dailies  Majenki 
iM’ing  in  the  world.”  Newsday  .  ,  i?  i*. 

Specials  thinks  so  too.  They  Pictures  Editor 
signed  him  to  write  six  columns  .Appointment  of  Edwar 

of  editorial  one-liners  a  week.  .Majeski  as  executive  nev 

Roliert  Orljen,  41-year-old  tures  editor  of  United 
writer  for  a  top  tv  comedian,  International  was  annoi 
has  lieen  creating  jokes  for  more  June  21  by  Cliff  McDowell, 
than  20  years.  He  wrote  his  first  president  and  general  mai 
iokelxiok  when  he  was  19,  “The  of  UPl  Newspictures.  Ma 
Encyclopedia  of  Patter.”  Pi-  has  lieen  newspictures  mam 
rated  copies  were  being  .sold  in  editor  since  19(!3.  He  sue 
England  shortly  aftei  wards  for  Harold  Blumenfeld,  who  is 
.S20  apiece.  In  all,  he  has  written  director  of  special  project 
41  jokebooks.  A  native  of  Philadel 

In  the  19(i4  presidential  race  Majeski  joined  .Acme  New 
Orben  was  on  retainer  to  one  of  tures,  predecessor  of  UPI  ^ 
the  political  parties  to  provide  pictures,  in  1941  in  New 
jokes  for  its  candidates’  si)eech-  as  telephoto  editor, 
es.  “.As  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  j-|e  attended  New  York 
first  paid  comedy  writer  for  a  versity  School  of  Journalisn 
politocal  party,”  he  said,  but  he  |)egan  his  career  in  the 
has  no  plans  to  rejjeat  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

“I’m  a))olitical,”  he  says  in 
explaining  his  credo.  “I  see  the 
nonsense  and  wistlom  of  both 
parties.  On  Vietnam  I  wavered 
l)etween  the  two  views — my  own 
feeling  is  to  support  the  situ¬ 
ation,  but  I  see  the  point  of  the 
pacifists.  A  good  satirist  punc¬ 
tures  the  bubble  no  matter  who’s 
carrying  it.” 

.According  to  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials,  Orl)en’s  one-liners,  called 
“Hot  Lines”  are  “really  funny!” 

Some  examples; 

“The  problem  of  Vietnam  has 
l)ecome  so  complex,  even  teen¬ 
agers  don’t  have  an  answer.” 

“L.B..I.  got  off  his  cabin 
cruiser,  took  two  steps  on  the 
water,  went  under,  came  up, 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  said, 

‘Some  day!’  ” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  about  the 
!)eatnik  maid?  Every  day  she 
comes  in  and  dirties  up  a  bit.” 


i  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  \ 

•  COUNTRYMAN  .  .  .  < 

*  LEND  ME  i 
'v  YOUR  E&P.  J 


f  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
I  THEY’LL  SENATE  • 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  / 
$6.50.  / 
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Hiiien  on  Nelnork 

William  Hines,  science-writer 
editor,  has  joined  the  roster  of 
special  correspondents  for  Group 
W  ( Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company).  Hines  is  Washington 
editor  of  the  World  Book  Sci¬ 
ence  Service.  He  writes  a  weekly 
column  in  110  papers. 


yc  put  your  money  1 
'  where  the  money  is  ' 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Single-Rate  Plan 

Rich  market.  $10,476*  income/ 
hshid.,  15.3%  above  average. 
Effective,  economicai  medium. 
95%  of  New  Castle  County, 
78%  of  Delawaret,  at  one  low 
rate  for  all  advertisers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  . 
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Hf‘a<L  Press  Club 

Tokyo 

Henry  Hartzenbusch,  chief  of 
North  .Asia  Services  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  lieen  elected 
president  of  the  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Club  of  Japan.  He 
succeeds  Albert  Kaff,  UPI. 
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BUELL  AT  ROCHESTER— As  long  os  all 
fhaf's  expected  of  a  picture  editor  is  to 
find  what  two-column  cut  there  is  available 
to  illustrate  a  story  others  have  already  de¬ 
cided  on,  and  to  she  it  and  send  it  to  the 
engraver,  he  is  only  on  errand  boy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Quality  Newspictures — Down  From  the  Top 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


Thui  is  tlis  last  in  a  series  of  fii-e  reports  on  the  Fourth 
Rochester  Photo  Conference  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  May  19-23.  The 
conference  hrtnys  together  people  who  take,  edit,  study,  teach, 
process  and  buy  news  pictures.  The  purpose:  A  look  at  where 
the  jiews  photo  field  is  now  and  where  it  is  going. 


The  Fourth  Rochester  Photo 
Conference  was  many  thinps. 
Such  as; 

— Charles  Crandall,  picture 
editor  of  Look  magazine,  asking 
“What’s  happening  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  story?”  And  answering, 
“It  just  isn’t  being  done,  but  it’s 
still  there  to  do.” 

— Ralph  Morse,  staff  photog- 
rai)her  for  Life  magazine,  em¬ 
phasizing,  “You  can  lieat  any¬ 
one  by  trying  harder.  Get  there 
first  and  try  the  hardest.” 

— Billy  Davis,  director  of 
photography,  the  Louist'ille 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  predicting,  “Closed-cir¬ 
cuit  television  will  soon  link 
automated  newspaper  photo  labs 
to  editors’  desks  for  instant  pic¬ 
ture  selection.  And  small  dailies 
will  find  mechanized  photo  proc¬ 
essing  virtually  indispensable.” 

— Paul  S.  Swensson,  executive 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
warning,  “The  newsroom  is  due 
for  a  revolution  in  which  a  new 
balance  must  be  found  Ijetween 
reporting,  editing  and  ))hotog- 
raphy.” 

— Barbara  Somerville, 
women’s  editor,  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  claiming, 
“Women’s  sections  are  now  using 
more  pictures,  better  pictures, 
bigger  pictures  and  are  fast  Ije- 


coming  showcases  for  the  best 
newspaper  photography.” 

— Mrs.  Ruth  Clark,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Louis  Harris  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  the  nationally-known 
pollsters,  pointing  out  that  from 
recent  Harris  readership  sur¬ 
veys,  it  is  apparent,  “the  more 
literate,  affluent,  metropolitan 
and  mature  newspaper  readers 
l>ecome,  the  more  important  pic¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  become  to 
them.”  Also,  that  “pictures  of 
spot  news  rank  first  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  readers,  while  society¬ 
wedding-engagement  pictures 
rank  last.” 

— A1  Neuhai'th,  executive  vice- 
president,  the  Gannett  New’S- 
papers,  pleading  “for  more 
story-telling  newspaper  pictures, 
l)etter  pictures,  better  editing, 
better  display,  and  bold  treat¬ 
ment  of  outstanding  news 
photos.  There  are  cases  when 
most  of  Page  One  can  legiti¬ 
mately  l)e  given  over  to  a  single 
eight-column  cut  of  a  superb 
picture.” 

Mood  of  Gloom 

The  Fourth  Rochester  Photo 
Conference  was  a  lot  of  other 
things  similar  and  related  to  the 
above  (there  were  23  speakers), 
but  in  sum  total  it  was  a  mood 
that  wrapped  itself  like  a 


shroud  around  the  seminars,  the 
discussions  after  the  seminars, 
the  offhand  remarks  made 
during  the  seminars,  the  round¬ 
tables,  in  the  bars,  in  the  hotel 
rooms. 

The  mood  was  gloom! 

The  mood  was  gloom  l)ecause 
the  prevailing  opinion  from  so 
many  quarters  at  the  conference 
was  that  newspaper  photojour¬ 
nalism  was  in  serious  trouble. 

It  was  in  serious  trouble  be¬ 
cause  there  are  now  on  the  land¬ 
scape  too  many  well-educated, 
talented  young  i)hotographers 
around  with  no  place  to  go. 

It  was  in  serious  trouble  be¬ 
cause  in  too  many  instances, 
particularly  on  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers,  top  manage¬ 
ment  still  thought  of  photogra¬ 
phers  as  hole-fillers  and  window- 
dressing. 

It  was  in  serious  trouble  be¬ 
cause  the  news  photographer  in 
the  past  two  decades  had  caught 
up  professionally  with  the  re¬ 
porter  and  now  too  many  editors 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  this 
professional  news  photographer. 

The  mood  of  gloom  was 
fostered  in  part  by  a  shocking 
experience.  In  the  course  of  one 
24-hour  period  we,  as  did  a  few 
others,  listened  to  photo  editors 
from  three  top  pictorial  news¬ 
papers  talk  about  serious  man¬ 
agement  problems  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  undercut  their  photo 
operations.  In  each  of  the  three 
cases,  someljody  from  top  man¬ 
agement  had  l>een  picture  con¬ 


scious  and  under  him  the  photo 
department  prospered  photo- 
journalistically.  'Then  he  was 
transferred  or  resigned  and  his 
replacement  was  strictly  a  word 
man.  The  photo  department 
suffered. 

One  of  the  three  editors  was 
on  his  way  out  because  of  such 
a  situation.  The  second  was  de¬ 
bating  whether  to  get  out  be¬ 
cause  things  had  turned  sour, 
leaving  him  with  unfullfilled 
promises  and  a  group  of  fine 
young  frustrated  photographers 
with  no  place  to  put  their  pic¬ 
tures.  The  third  was  fighting  a 
holding  action  and  keeping  his 
fingers  crossed. 

In  listening  to  the  above,  it 
was  apparent  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  (co-sponsor  of  the  Rochester 
Photo  Conference),  had  created 
its  own  Frankenstein  monster — 
a  whole  army  of  Frankenstein 
monsters,  in  fact.  The  Franken¬ 
stein  monsters  were  the  host  of 
bright,  talented  young  news 
photographers  NPP.A  had  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  past  20  years.  It 
had  put  the  press  photographer 
in  a  jacket,  white  shirt  and  tie. 
It  had  made  him  aware  he 
needed  as  much  education  as  the 
word  man  if  he  wanted  to  do  his 
own  particular  thing  the  best 
possible  way  it  could  be  done. 
NPPA  had  made  it  apparent  to 
him  he  needed  to  stay  with  everj' 
advance  in  photo  equipment  and 
Ijecome  a  highly-skilled  tech- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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nician  who  knew  lighting,  lens 
and  lab  work. 

Through  education  seminars 
and  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher  magazine,  NPPA  had 
turned  the  news  photographer 
into  a  vital,  creative,  contrib¬ 
uting  part  of  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  team  wherever  he  was 
given  the  opportunities. 


newspapers’  circulation  gains.” 

This  came  the  day  after  Er¬ 
win  M.  Swangard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  told  the  same  group,  “There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
more  good  pictures  are  lost 
through  a  chicken-hearted  ap¬ 
proach  than  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son,  With  art  you  get  precisely 


be  then  it’s  time  for  NPPA, 
the  only  organization  that  can 
do  it,  to  stop  the  plunge.  For 
the  past  20  years,  NPPA  has 
strived  mightily  to  improve  the 
photojoumalistic  breed  and  has 
succeeded  mightily.  These  im¬ 
provements  were  made  by  work¬ 
ing  with  the  photographer  him¬ 
self. 


large  suburban  daily  with  a  fine 
photo  staff  listened  to  the 
speeches  and  comments  for  two 
days  then  turned  to  six  of  us 
one  evening  in  his  hotel  room 
and  said:  “We  came  up  here  to 
Rochester  to  explore  the  new 
trends  in  photojournalism.  And 
all  we’ve  been  doing  is  holding 
a  wake!” 


In  20  years,  it  had  multiplied 
him  into  a  serious  problem. 
There  weren’t  enough  good 
photo-oriented  newspapers  to 
absorb  all  the  good  young  pho¬ 
tographers. 

‘W  here  I)*»  They  Go?’ 

Donald  K.  Woolley,  head  of 
the  photojournalism  sequence  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  summed 
the  above  up  when  he  told  the 
conference: 

“Let  us  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  suppose  for  a  minute 
that  we  photojournalism  instruc¬ 
tors  can  train  and  do  train 
photojournalists.  Let  us  suppose 
that  through  a  variety  of  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  knowledge  gained 
from  practical  and  significant 
research,  and  from  our  contacts 
with  the  working  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  we  do  manage  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  do  train  photo- 
journalists. 

“W’e  graduate  them  but  then 
the  (juestion  pops  up — what  the 
hell  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them?  W’here  are  they  going  to 
work?  How  are  they  going  to 
earn  their  living?  What  sort  of  a 
challenge  is  open  to  these  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  world  of  newspaper- 
ing?  The  picture  at  present  is 
not  good.  We  are  turning  out 
photojournalists  with  no  place 
to  go!” 

The  ambivalence  of  newspaper 
photojournalism  on  the  one  hand 
having  good  young  photogra¬ 
phers  and  on  the  other  hand 
having  too  many  newspapers 
who  don’t  know  how  to  use  these 
photographers  was  never  more 
apparent  than  at  the  Fourth 
Rochester  Photo  Conference. 

Mrs.  Clark  could  tell  the 
group:  “I’m  willing  to  bet  that 
in  any  survey  asking  if  people 
would  continue  to  buy  their 
newspaper  if  all  pictures  were 
dropped,  the  answer  would  be 
‘no’  from  99  percent  of  the 
sample.” 

And  Paul  Swensson  could  say 
the  next  day  to  the  .same  group, 
“The  years  since  World  War  II 
have  seen  a  grt‘at  flowering  in 
reporting.  Photography  has  both 
leaped  ahead  and  trailed  sadly 
behind  in  this  same  period. 
There  are  still  too  many  editors 
who  consider  the  picture  merely 
something  to  illustrate  a  story.” 

Mrs.  Clark  could  tell  the 
group,  “There  is  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  newspapers 
rated  excellent  for  pictures  by 
their  I'eaders  and  those  same 


what  you  deserve,  no  more,  no 
less.  If  you’re  a  good  editor,  you 
get  good  pictures.  If  you’re  a 
bad  editor,  you  get  bad  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Mrs.  Clark  could  tell  the 
group,  “What  readers  want — 
in  addition  to  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency — is  the  vitality,  the 
depth,  the  detail,  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  interest  which 
pictures  can  bring  to  the  daily 
newspaper  and  the  reader.  They 
look  to  pictures  as  an  integral 
part  of  improved,  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  sophisticated  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

An  hour  later,  Harold  G. 
Buell,  director  of  photography 
for  Associated  Press,  could  tell 
the  same  group,  “The  managing 
editor  must  become  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  pictures.  He  must  see 
the  photo  staff  as  more  than  just 
a  service  department.  As  long 
as  all  that’s  expected  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor  is  to  find  what  two- 
column  cut  there  is  available  to 
illustrate  a  story  others  have 
already  decided  on,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  engraver,  he  is  only  an 
errand  boy.”  (If  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  is  only  an  errand  boy,  what 
does  that  make  his  staff  photog¬ 
raphers?) 

And  an  assistant  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  could  proudly  say  to 
a  group  of  us  one  night  that  a 
new  pictorial  day  was  dawming 
on  his  newspaper,  a  newspaper 
never  noted  for  its  great  picture 
play  although  it  has  some  excel¬ 
lent  photographers.  In  five 
years,  he  announced,  his  news¬ 
paper  would  be  producing  good 
pictorial  journalism  all  through 
its  pages. 

Five  years?  The  mind  boggles 
at  that  time  span.  Why  should 
it  take  five  years  for  a  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  to  learn 
how  to  use  news  pictures  well? 
Would  it  take  five  years  for 
them  to  upgrade  any  other  de¬ 
partment?  Are  things  in  such  a 
state  that  we  are  willing  to  wait 
five  years  for  good  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  be  glad  that  it’s  not 
six  years  or  nine  years  or  nine¬ 
teen  years?  Why  not  NOW? 

Going  Down? 

One  top  photo  editor  said  to 
us  after  two  days  into  the  con¬ 
ference:  “Maybe  we  news  pho¬ 
tographers  have  hit  our  peak. 
Maybe  now  the  curve  is  turning 
the  other  way,  going  downward.” 

If  this  is  true,  and  it  may  well 


Now,  from  all  indications  at 
the  Rochester  Photo  Conference, 
maybe  it’s  time  to  attack  the 
problem  from  the  other  end — 
from  the  management  end.  Now, 
maybe  it’s  time  for  NPPA  to 
expend  a  major  effort  con¬ 
vincing  top  management  in  face- 
to-face  meetings  that  they  need 
good  news  photography. 

Now,  maybe  it’s  time  that 
NPPA  appointed  an  editor’s 
committee  to  plan  ways  which 
will  put  the  top  news  photog¬ 
raphers  in  direct  contact  with 
top  management. 

Now,  maybe  it’s  time  for 
NPP.\  to  get  itself  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  state  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  annual  United 
Press  International  Editors  and 
Publishers  Conferences. 

Now  maybe  it’s  time  for 
NPPA  to  get  itself  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (the  NPPA-World 
Book-University  of  Missouri 
“Press  Pictures  of  the  Year”  are 
always  on  display  at  the  annual 
Washington  ASNE  meetings 
but  no  photographers  who  take 
these  pictures  are  ever  on  dis¬ 
play). 

Now,  maybe  it’s  time  for 
NPPA  to  sell  all  these  groups 
and  their  individual  members 
on  the  need  in  their  newspapers 
for  good  news  photography. 
(Selling  such  a  message  should 
be  top  newspaper  photographers 
with  good  sets  of  slides  and  good 
talks.) 

Now,  maybe  it’s  time  that 
news  photographers  stopped 
talking  to  other  news  photogra¬ 
phers  and  the  few  picture  editors 
and  managing  editors  who  agree 
with  them. 

Now,  maybe,  it’s  time  to  talk 
directly  to  top  management,  the 
top  management  who  can  open 
up  the  pages  for  more  and  better 
news  pictures,  who  can  initiate 
the  vital  news  photo  assignments 
that  should  l)e  taken,  who  can 
come  down  from  the  top  with 
good  photojournalism  the  same 
way  NPPA  has  come  up  from 
the  l)ottom  with  good  photo¬ 
journalism. 

The  Fourth  Rochester  Photo 
Conference  showed  the  need  for 
better  and  more  face-to-face 
communication  between  new’s 
photographers  and  top  manage¬ 
ment.  How’  serious  is  this  prob¬ 
lem?  A  top  picture  editor  of  a 


Many  Phone  Opinions 
On  Gun  Control  Law 

A  four-hour  “phone  your 
letter”  campaign  sponsored  by 
the  Toledo  Blade  drew  5,699 
responses,  with  4,004  readers 
favoring  stiff  laws  governing  the 
sale  of  firearms  and  1,695 
against  strict  controls. 

The  Blade’s  special  panel  of 
15  operators  was  swamped,  and 
many  persons  said  they  had  been 
trying  for  up  to  four  hours  be¬ 
fore  getting  their  calls  through. 

Three  persons,  tired  of  getting 
a  busy  signal,  sent  telegrams  to 
the  newspaper.  Their  votes  w’ere 
received  in  time  to  be  included. 
Other  would-be  voters  who 
couldn’t  get  through  picked  out 
names  from  the  newspaper’s 
masthead  and  called  Blade  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  home. 

• 

Photo  Scholarship 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers’  -4ssociation  has 
established  a  $1,000  scholarship 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  a  senior  majoring  in 
photojournalism.  Dean  Earl 
English  said  the  first  recipient 
is  to  be  selected  early  in  the  fall 
semester. 


DALLAS  KINNEY  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald  is  pictured  with 
trophies  won  by  the  T-H  photo 
staff  (24  out  of  44  awards)  in 
Iowa  Press  Photographers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  competition.  Kinney  was 
named  Iowa  Photographer-of-the- 
Year.  His  series  of  pictures  in 
Memphis,  shortly  after  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
were  cited  in  sweepstakes  award. 
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Court  Voids 
Newspaper 
License  Tax 

Ft.  L.\1’dkrdale 

A  Broward  County  Circuit 
Court  judpe  has  ruleci  that  an 
attempt  by  the  city  of  Deer- 
fiehl  Beach  to  tax  newspapers 
circulatinp:  within  city  limits  is 
illegal  ami  unconstitutional. 

Judpe  Louis  Weissing  granted 
a  request  hy  Gore  Newspapers 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Ft.  Lau¬ 
derdale  Seux  and  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  for  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  prohibiting  Deerfield 
Beach  from  levying  a  $300  tax 
on  the  newspaper  publishers. 

The  city  would  also  have 
taxed  newspaper  bureaus  or 
agencies,  delivery  vendors  over 
the  age  of  16,  newsstands  and 
newspaper  vending  machines. 

Wei.ssing  declared  the  license 
tax  to  be  an  infringement  on 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  jaess.  He  also 
said  Deerfield  Beach  did  not 
have  the  right  to  tax  a  business 
outside  its  municipal  boun¬ 
daries. 

Deei-field’s  attorneys  indi¬ 
cated  they  would  appeal  the  rul¬ 
ing. 

In  Bow  W  ith  Mayor 

In  a  memorandum  filed  in  the 
case,  an  attorney  for  Gore 
Newspapers  claimed  the  license 
tax  oidinance  was  passed  short¬ 
ly  after  Deerfield  Beach  Mayor 
•John  C.  Sproat  asked  for  the 
transfer  of  what  he  termed  a 
“biased’.’  repouter. 

“.\lthough  the  motivation  be¬ 
hind-  the  tax  is  immaterial, 
there  is  disturbing  evidence  in 
this  case  suggesting  that  the 
licensing  tax  was  in  fact  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  desire  to  control  and 
re.strain  news  coverage  in  Deer¬ 
field  Beach,’’  the  lawyer’s  brief 
stated. 

Si)roat  has  denied  the  ordi¬ 
nance  came  as  a  result  of  the 
newspaper’s  refusal  to  remove 
the  allegedly  “biased”  reporter, 
although  the  mayor  admitted 
writing  a  letter  to  Gore  newspa- 
|)er.s  before  the  ordinance  was 
passed  in  August,  1967,  stating 
in  |)art: 

“I  believe  it  is  long  past  time 
that  your  newspapei-  took  cor¬ 
rective  action  on  this  man.  His 
articles  have  damaged  the  pub¬ 
lic  image  of  this  city  and  may 
have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
tourist  levenues  and  I  l)elieve 
the  city  shall  have  to  take  steps 

if  you  do  not . within  the 

balance  of  July.” 


Lubben 

Lubben  Is  Named 
Gen’l  Manager 
Of  Dallas  News 

Dall.as 

Joe  Lubben  has  lieen  named 
general  manager  of  the 
.Morning  \eu'i^.  He  assumes  new 
responsibilities  in  addition  to 
those  he  already  holds  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

President  Joe  M.  Dealey  of 
the  News  said  Lubl>en  will  l)e 
in  charge  of  all  business,  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper.  The  new 
assignment  came  just  a  week 
after  Lubben  completed  his  4(lth 
year  with  the  company. 

Sol  Katz,  who  has  l)een  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  was  named 
assistant  general  manager. 

Carlton  N.  Barnes,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager. 

Lubl)en’s  first  taste  of  the 
newspaper  business  was  as  a 
carrier  l)oy  in  his  native  Gal¬ 
veston,  where  his  late  father, 
John  F.  Lubl)en,  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  (ialvexton  Xeu'n 
(and  later,  the  Dallas  News). 
While  at  the  University  of  Tex¬ 
as  he  was  correspondent  for  both 
newspapers,  and  upon  leaving 
the  university  in  1928,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  old  />n//«.s  Ere- 
ning  Jourtial,  then  owned  by  the 
News,  as  a  reporter. 

Soon  he  became  an  assistant 
to  the  late  John  Rosenfield  in 
the  amusements  department  of 
the  News,  and  later  took  his 
turn  on  the  police  beat,  the 
courthouse  run  and  as  an  editor 
on  the  copy  desk  l>efore  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1933. 

Lubl)en  liecame  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1950,  and  executive  vice- 
president  in  1964.  He  has  l)een 
a  director  of  the  coiporation 
since  1947. 

Katz’  promotion  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  39th  anniversary 
of  the  day  he  went  on  the  News’ 
payroll  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Barnes  has  l)een  with  the 
News’  circulation  department 
since  he  cairied  a  route  while 
attencling  high  school  in  1931. 


Kati  Barnes 


Scotty  Reston  Joins 
Weekly  Editor  Croup 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

James  (Scotty)  Reston,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Xew  York' 
Tiinen,  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  l)€H‘ome  an  associate  mem- 
t)er  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman 
of  the  journalism  department  at 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
headquarters  of  the  ICWNE. 
Reston  ((ualifies  for  meml)ership 
in  the  organization  as  a  result 
of  his  purchasing  the  weekly 
\'inegard  (iazette  of  Edgartown, 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 

The  invitation  to  Reston  to 
join  ICWNE  was  extended  by 
Houstoun  Waring,  publisher  of 
the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  who  was  a  founder  and  the 
first  president  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  editors’  group. 


Top  Sports  Award 

Milwai'kee,  Wis. 

Ray  Grody,  assistant  sports 
eilitor  and  boxing  writer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  t)een 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  an¬ 
nual  “Best  Sports  Stories”  com¬ 
petition  for  1967.  Grody ’s  ring¬ 
side  report  of  the  Cassius  Clay- 
Ernie  Terrell  heavyweight  title 
fight  was  picked  by  a  panel  as 
the  best  of  the  year.  The  award 
includes  a  cash  prize  of  $250. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  a  story 
by  Grody  has  been  selected  for 
“Best  Sports  Stories,”  a  book 
published  annually  by  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.  The  1968  edition  will 
l>e  available  next  month. 


Female  ‘Swiiifrers’ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
column  on  women’s  golf  was 
.started  June  6  by  Doris  Caldwell 
for  the  Tinieii.  Set  2-columns 
with  individuals’  names  in  bold¬ 
face,  the  first  column  told  that 
it  was  designed  “to  note  head¬ 
line  events  and  tidbits  that  blend 
to  make  up  the  wonderful  world 
of  distaff  golf.  With  the  help 
from  all  of  you  swingers  it’ll 
cover  the  agonv  and  ecstacy  of 
it  all.” 


IRS  BiUs 
Strikers  for 
Benefit  Tax 

Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Some  1,500  strikers  who  col¬ 
lected  union  l)enefits  during  the 
Kingsport  Press  walkout  have 
l)een  handed  a  $1.5  million  bill 
for  income  taxes. 

The  individual  amounts  vary 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
more  than  $3,500,  according  to 
the  Kingsport  Times.  Some 
strikers  drew  union  lienefits  for 
only  a  few  months,  while  others 
drew  them  since  the  strike  l)egan 
at  the  book  manufacturing  plant 
in  1963. 

Willard  G.  Foran  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  said  the 
back  taxes  on  union  strike  bene¬ 
fits  are  only  a  part  of  the  tax 
bill.  He  listed  mounting  interest 
on  the  back  taxes,  and  the  fact 
that  most  strikers  drew  out 
funds  in  a  company  thrift  plan 
when  the  strike  liegan  and  paid 
no  taxes  on  the  withdrawal,  even 
though  the  amount  was  taxable 
at  the  time. 

Foian  said  the  IRS  is  proceed¬ 
ing  under  tax  laws  saying  all 
income  is  taxable,  unless  ex¬ 
cluded  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

When  the  strike  began,  one  of 
the  five  unions  involved  told 
meml)ers  they  would  owe  income 
ta.xes  on  the  strike  l)enefits,  but 
none  of  the  unions  deducted  the 
tax  amounts,  Foran  explained. 

A  spokesman  for  the  John  S. 
McLellan  law  firm  said  they  are 
planning  legal  action  for  three 
of  the  unions — Stereotypei  s  and 
Electrotypers,  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Book  Binders.  The 
Typographical  Union  also  was 
involved  in  the  strike. 

.Although  never  formally 
settled,  the  strike  ended  for  all 
practical  purimses  last  year 
when  the  last  of  the  unions  was 
defeated  in  representation  elec¬ 
tions. 

“We  did  not  rush  into  this 
thing  (the  wholesale  tax  claim) 
l)ecause  we  realized  it  would 
have  an  economic  impact  on  the 
community,”  Foran  said. 


Up  Sunday  5  Cents 

Price  of  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  .Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson, 
went  to  20  cents  June  2,  first 
price  boost  since  March  1963. 
The  five-cent  increase  affects 
only  street  sales  and  news¬ 
stand  sales.  There  was  no  change 
for  mail  and  home  subscril)ers. 
Weekday  editions  remain  at  10 
cents,  established  in  1957. 
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Policemen  Sue  News  Media  for  Shooting  Report 


San  Francisco 
East  Bay  policemen  filed  libel 
suit  against  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company — each 

for  $2(5  million. 

The  two  suits  contend  that 
the  newspaper  and  the  network 
had  led  the  public  to  believe  that 
])olice  were  responsible  for  the 
Black  Panther  gun  battle  with 
officers  on  April  6. 


Two  policemen  were  injured 
and  Bobby  Hutton,  17,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Panther  organization, 
was  killed. 

The  basis  of  the  suit  against 
the  Chronicle  was  a  Herb  Caen 
item  which  appeared  on  April 
IR. 

The  network  and  its  local  out¬ 
let,  KGO-TV,  were  sued  because 
of  statements  made  by  actor 
Marlon  Brando  on  the  Joey 


B'shop  show  on  April  25. 

The  suits  ask  $20  million  from 
each  for  the  Oakland  Police  Of¬ 
ficers  Association  because  the 
members  of  the  force  have  been 
caused  to  “lose  reputation  in  tbe 
community.” 

Three  individual  policemen, 
who  said  they  shot  at  Hutton 
“upon  reasonable  cause,”  each 
asked  for  $2  million  from  each 
of  the  companies. 


Daily  Sponsors 
Fund  to  Help 
Policeman’s  Kin 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Practically  from  start  to 
finish,  the  jo//w.s'o«  Citif  Preitx- 
Chronirle  and  its  personnel  have 
l)een  enmeshed  in  the  tragedy- 
struck  Lowell  Bailey  family  of 
nearby  Erwin. 

Bailey,  a  Washington,  I).  C., 
l)ol iceman  whose  home  had  l)een 
Erwin,  was  shot  down  atop 
Unaka  Mountain,  not  far  from 
Erwin,  last  novemlx*!-.  His  wife, 
Beverly,  also  formerly  of  Erwin, 
was  abducted  by  her  husband’s 
murderer,  shot  and  left  for  dead. 

Initially,  two  Press-Chronicle 
newsmen  were  heroically  in¬ 
volved.  Herman  Robinson,  chief 
of  the  Elizal)ethton  Bureau  of 
the  newspaper,  and  Gordon  Ve.st, 
a  staff  i)hotographer  who  lives 
in  Elizal)ethton,  were  sent  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  to  the  scene 
where  Bailey’s  body  had  l>een 
found. 

While  officers  searched  for 
-Mrs.  Bailey,  the  newsmen  took 
a  wrong  turn  to  the  scene  of 
the  shooting  in  the  rugged 
Unaka  Mountain  range  of  the 
Appalachians.  They  came  upon 
what  appeared  to  l)e  the  body 
of  a  woman  l)eside  the  road  near 
the  North  Carolina  line.  They 
di.scovered  it  was  Mrs.  Bailey, 
alive  and  fully  conscious  al¬ 
though  suffering  from  an  abdom¬ 
inal  bullet  wound  and  from  ex¬ 
posure  after  a  night  in  the  sub¬ 
freezing  mountain  temperatures. 

The  two  newsmen  got  her  in 
their  car.  contacted  another 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
staff  meml)er  with  their  two-way 
shortwave  radio,  and  took  Mrs. 
Bailey  to  the  hospital. 

Touched  by  the  trago*dy,  resi¬ 
dents  of  Erwin  urged  the  Press- 
Chronicle  to  sponsor  a  fund  to 
l)e  used  for  Mrs.  Bailey  and  her 
two  children.  In  conjunction  with 
a  local  bank’s  trust  department, 
the  newspaper  established  the 
Bailey  Family  Trust.  More  than 
$7,000  was  contributed. 


Hoosier  Winners 

Bi/k)mington,  Ind. 

A’rowsnV/e  Press,  Bloomington 
Herald-Telephone  and  Kendall- 
fille  \ews-Sun  won  the  first 
annual  Hoosier  State  Press  .\s- 
.'^ociation  Indiana  Better  News- 
))aper  Contest  awards  in  the 
daily  categories.  They  were 
winners  in  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  news  competition.  The 
Fairmont  Xews  was  adjudged 
winner  in  the  weekly  competi¬ 
tion. 

Indianapolix  Xews,  Marion 
Leader-Tribune  and  Franklin 
Ihiily  Journal  were  winners  in 
the  picture  competition. 

• 

Headliners  Named 

Chicago 

Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national 
society  for  women  in  journalism 
and  communications,  will  honor 
four  1908  “headliners”  here 
.\ugust  15.  They  are:  Margaiet 
Moore,  Indianapolis  Xews,  for 
her  writing  on  crime  prevention ; 
Helen  M.  Rupp,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wisconson 
State  Journal,  Madison; 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Chicago 
Daily  Xews  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent;  and  Jane  K.  Ardmore,  Los 
■Angeles,  novelist  and  free  lance 
writer. 

• 

Laiidoii,  IIPI.  Retires 

Stockholm 

Frederick  Laudon,  United 
Press  International  manager  for 
Sweden,  has  retired  from  active 
service  after  more  than  40  years 
with  the  company.  Laudon,  63, 
opened  up  the  Scandinavian 
market  to  the  United  Press  in 
the  30’s.  He  joined  the  United 
Press  in  Berlin  in  1925  after 
law  studies  at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

• 

■4ssi^ied  to  Lisbon 

T.  David  Mazzarella,  for  the 
nast  two  years  a  member  of  the 
Rome  staff  of  the  .Associated 
Piess,  l)ecomes  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  Lislwn  .AP  bureau 
effective  July  3.  He  succeeds  Ike 
F'lores,  recently  placed  in  charge 
of  the  .AP  bureau  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 


State  Bar’s  Awards 
Given  to  2  Newsmen 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Emmet  X.  O’Brien,  chief  of 
the  Albany  bureau  of  Gannett 
Xews  Service,  and  Johannes 
Laursen,  publisher  of  two  Nas¬ 
sau  County  weeklies,  have  been 
cho.sen  winners  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association’s 
19(58  press  awards. 

Each  will  receive  $259  and  a 
l)la(iue  from  Associate  Judge 
Francis  Bergan  of  the  State 
Court  of  .Appeals  at  Lake 
Placid  on  June  (5. 

O’Brien  was  cited  for  a  series 
on  the  state’s  court  system. 
Laursen  was  chosen  for  a  local 
interview  series  on  various  as- 
nects  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Merrick  Life  and  Bill- 
more  Life.  He  is  the  first  win¬ 
ner  in  the  State  Bar’s  newly- 
established  weekly  newspaper 
awards  category. 

Honorable  mention  plaques 
.'ind  checks  for  $50  went  to 
Thomas  V.  O’Grady  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  Xews  and  Joseph 
A.  Porcello  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald-Journal.  Each  wrote  a 
series  on  the  state’s  new  penal 
law. 

Merjior  in  Holland 

.Amstkrdam 

Two  newspaper  publishing 
companies — Het  Pai'ool  and  De 
Volksrant — have  merged  their 
business  and  production  oper¬ 
ations  but  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  editorial  independence.  The 
Volksrant,  published  mornings, 
has  a  national  circulation  of 
180,000.  Het  Parool  has  an 
afternoon  national  edition  and 
two  regional  paners  for  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Utrecht. 


.\liimiii  Honor  Troaii 

John  Troan,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  former 
jiresident  of  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  Writers,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Distinguished  .Alum¬ 
nus  medallion  of  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  at  the 
annual  Class  Reunions  and 
.Alumni  Institute  program. 
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14-Line  Inch 
For  Legal  Ad 
Is  A  Question 

Englew(kid,  N.  J. 

When  is  a  column  inch  in  a 
newspaper  not  a  column  inch? 

The  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey  may  have  to  find  the  an¬ 
swer  when  Palisades  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  appeals  a  ruling  by 
a  local  judge  that  the  Press- 
Journal  should  set  legal  notices 
14  agate  lines  to  the  inch. 

Joseph  H.  Daniels,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  newspaper  here, 
says  he  set  the  city’s  ads  in  6- 
point  type,  12  lines  to  the  inch, 
and  billed  the  city  on  the  basis 
of  column  inches  rather  than 
lines. 

Daniels  says  it’s  all  a  matter 
of  politics.  His  Piess- Journal  is 
an  outspoken  supporter  of  the 
Republicans  and  since  the  Demo¬ 
crats  gained  dominance  in  the 
community  they  have  set  out  for 
revenge. 

Ten  taxpayers  brought  suit 
to  withdraw  the  city’s  legal 
notices  from  the  Press-Journal 
on  the  ground  that  the  weekly 
was  overcharging  by  not  setting 
them  in  51^-point  type. 

Daniels  argued  that  state  law 
does  not  specify  the  size  of  type 
for  legal  ads  and  he  is  following 
the  custom  of  the  newspaper 
business  to  charge  for  space 
used.  .An  agate  line,  he  contends, 
is  merely  a  unit  of  space — one- 
14th  of  an  inch. 

“We  have  always,”  he  said, 
“followed  the  accepted  practice 
of  charging  for  space  used  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  lines  oc¬ 
cupy  that  space.  When  an  adver¬ 
tiser  orders  an  advertisement 
of  1,000  lines,  they  refer  only 
to  1,000  lines  of  agate  space  and 
not  1,000  lines  of  text.  They 
may  have  a  single  line  in  the 
entire  1,000-line  ad  but  they  pay 
for  1,000  lines.” 

• 

Paper  Collects  Fund 
For  Artificial  Kidney 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Xews  is  raising 
funds  to  save  the  life  of  a  23- 
year-old  suburban  housewife. 

The  News  made  its  first  ap¬ 
peal  May  10,  and  by  June  19, 
donations  had  exceeded  its 
$13,000  goal  by  nearly  $3,000. 
Contributions  are  still  coming 
in. 

Central  figure  of  the  fund 
drive  was  Mrs.  Marilyn  Camp- 
liell,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
stricken  two  years  ago  with  a 
rare  kidney  ailment. 

It  was  estimated  that  $13,000 
would  buy  an  artificial  kidney 
and  cover  expenses  for  one  year. 
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Guild  Action 

(Continued  from  pnge  11) 


only  a  strong  defense  fund  can 
provide.” 

Hoi  Floor  Fiplit 

It  Nvas  the  successful  effort  of 
the  finance  committee  to 
strengthen  the  defense  fund  that 
led  to  a  hot  floor  fight  which  saw 
small  locals  ganging  up  on  the 
powerful  74-membf>r  New  York 
delegation  and  voting  strong 
financial  support  to  striking  Lox 
Angeleif  Herald  Ejramiuer  news¬ 
men  and  those  out  of  work  at 
the  Detroit  Free  I’rei^s  and 
Detroit  .Wm’s. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  the 
New  York  local  had  lost  a  plea 
for  a  referendum  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  finance  committee’s 
majority  report  that  called  for 
lK)o.sting  defense  fund  assess¬ 
ments  to  the  same  level  as 
monthly  dues. 

New  York’s  minority  proposal, 
which  lost  277  to  137,  would  have 
delayed  by  three  months  the 
raising  of  additional  money  and 
would  have  meant  $210,000  in 
lost  assessments,  delegates  said. 

The  New  York  bloc  said  it 
would  si^ek  a  referendum  on  the 
issue  through  othei-  means  open 
in  the  guild  bylaws. 

V'eteran  delegates  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  a  time  when  the  giant 
New  York  kx-al  had  lost  a  vote 
count. 

The  Cleveland  local,  with  nine 
votes,  was  joined  in  opposing 
New  York  by  such  IcK-als  as  Erie, 
Pa.  (three  votes),  Massillon,  O. 
(two  votes),  and  other  small 
units. 

Dues  (»o  To  $12.50 

Monthly  assessments  for  the 
defense  fund  now  are  $1  to  $fi 
a  month.  Dues  range  to  $8.75 
a  month  and  will  gradually  rise 
to  $12.50  a  month  in  the  next 
two  years  (E&P,  June  15). 

With  the  finance  majority  vic¬ 
tory,  assessments  will  be  the 
same  amount  as  dues. 

Recent  costly  .strikes  have  de¬ 
pleted  the  union’s  defense  fund 
and  the  union  is  nc^gotiating  $1 
million  in  loans. 

The  finance  committee  pointed 
out  that  only  once  l)efore  in  the 
history  of  the  guild — the  New 
York  shutdown  of  1902 — has  the 
ANG  defense  fund  l)een  so 
severely  strained;  then,  benefit 
payments  to  New  York  members 
not  only  depleted  the  defense 
fund,  but  sent  it  into  substan¬ 
tial  debt. 

In  the  past  year,  three  major 
strikes  in  Detroit,  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  Los  Angeles,  added  to 
strikes  in  Hawaii,  Utica,  Toledo, 
Cincinnati  and  Vancouver,  sent 
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the  defense  fund  plunging  from 
last  Deceml)er’s  total  of  $1.5 
million  to  a  point  of  depletion 
by  the  end  of  July.  This  spurred 
the  search  for  massiv'e  loans. 

‘‘This  year’s  experience  illumi¬ 
nated  the  inadequacy  of  our  de¬ 
fense  fund  machinery,”  the  re¬ 
port  said,  “and  demonstrated  the 
necessity  to  strengthen  it  and 
to  strengthen  it  now.” 

Tko  Proposals  Made 

The  finance  committee  said  it 
had  two  proposals  related  to  the 
defen.se  fund — one  from  the  lEB 
and  the  other  a  resolution  from 
the  Los  .Angeles  guild — which 
require  additional  study. 

The  lEB  proposed  double  as¬ 
sessments  and  the  Los  .Angeles 
plan  would  i-aise  toj)  strike  l)ene- 
fits  to  $l(»b  a  W(>ek. 

The  finance  committee  had  de¬ 
feated  double  assessment  in  its 
report-mapj)ing  sessions. 

Concerning  the  .ANG’S  gen¬ 
eral  fund,  the  finance  group  said 
the  j)ast  year  had  seen  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  repay  a  $19,fill  deficit 
from  the  previous  year  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  small  surplus  of 
$8,r.91. 

The  committee  recommended 
and  saw  adopted : 

.An  anticipated  19()8-fi9  fiscal 
year  income  of  $623,358  ba.sed 
on  a  monthly  per  capita  of 
$1,624  for  two  months  and 
$1,654  for  10  months,  assuming 
a  monthly  average  of  28,500 
legular-member  per  capita  and 
agency  fee  payments. 

.A  fiscal  1968-69  budget  of 
$632,265  (the  1967-68  budget 
was  $547,142). 

Increase  in  the  salaries  of 
William  J.  Farson,  .ANG  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  by  $15  per 
week  to  $365,  and  Charles  .A. 
Perlik  Jr.,  hy  $15  per  week  to 
$340  per  week,  effective  May  1, 
1968;  and  by  $15  per  week  to 
$380  and  $355  per  week,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  of  Novemlier  1,  1968. 

Directing  the  lEB  to  study, 
and  report  to  the  1969  conven¬ 
tion,  the  possibility  of  amending 
the  constitution  for  automatic 
salary  adjustments  for  Farson 
and  Perlik  through  a  formula 
using  the  average  reporter  top 
minimum  as  in  per  capita  com¬ 
putations,  or  some  similar  de¬ 
vice. 

Directing  the  lEB  to  discon¬ 
tinue  in  the  1969-70  budget  the 
practice  of  repaying  from  the 
defense  fund  int'^rnational  repre¬ 
sentatives’  salaries  and  expenses 
when  assigned  to  strike  duty. 
.A  motion  against  such  discon¬ 
tinuance  failed. 

Organizing  Report  Hit 

Although  it  was  adopted 
unanimously,  the  organizing 
mittee  rei)ort  had  some  rough 
sledding  Itefore  a  vote  was  taken. 


Pleading  that  more  members 
mean  a  stronger  guild  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  there  is  not 
enough  money  at  this  time  to 
launch  elaborate  and  expensive 
programs,  including  the  hiring 
of  a  director  of  organizing  for 
the  .ANG  staff. 

Rather,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  broadening  the  guild’s 
jurisdictional  base,  entering  in¬ 
to  “some  sort  of  association” 
with  one  of  several  unions  in  the 
communications  field  having 
locals,  units,  and  sizable  staffs. 

Preliminary  discussions  to 
this  end  have  already  l>een 
held  with  the  Communications 
Workers  of  .America  (700,009 
memlters),  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  other 
unions.  These  will  continue 
(E&P,  June  15). 

The  committee  received  ap¬ 
proval  of  recommendations  to: 

Establish  a  pilot  organizing 
project  among  contiguous  groups 
in  a  ))articular  geographical 
area  which  .  .  .  could  l)e  charted 
as  a  single  local  or  associated 
in  a  servicing  arrangement,  or 
in  an  area  where  such  units 
could  l)e  attached  to  a  nearby 
exi.sting  local  which  already  is 
or  would  then  l)ecome  self-sus¬ 
taining. 

Detach  at  least  one  interna¬ 
tional  representative  from  the 
present  staff  for  fulltime  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  project,  augmenting 
this  assignment  with  additional 
personnel  if  need  demands  or 
other  requirements  of  the  union 
permit. 

Explore  Possible  Merger 

Intensify  explorations  of  pos¬ 
sible  merger  or  agreement  with 
other  unions  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  whose  structure  offers 
the  prospect  of  organizing  and 
servicing  unorganized  workers 
in  the  communications  field. 

Urge  locals  to  establish  organ¬ 
izing  committees  which  would 
l)e  alert  to  all  opportunities 
which  exist  for  greater  organ¬ 
izing. 

Murray  Tate  of  Toronto  led 
opposition  to  the  report,  de¬ 
claring  it  failed  to  stress  the 
immediate  urgency  of  improved 
organizing  machinery.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  a  director 
of  organizing  “now”  and  said 
there  was  nothing  in  the  report 
to  indicate  when  the  proposed 
organization  project  would  get 
off  the  ground. 

He  insisted  that  better  organ¬ 
izing  in  the  past  would  have 
meant  increased  revenues  and 
exhorted  the  delegates  to  he 
“daring,  find  the  money  and 
start  an  organization  program 
right  away.” 

Others  contended  the  report 
did  not  reflect  the  urgency  of 
an  organizing  program  or  fix 
any  responsibility  for  a  coor¬ 


dinated  program  on  any  leader¬ 
ship. 

Cleveland  Delegate  .Argues 

Michael  Kelly,  Cleveland, 
argued  that  a  pilot  project 
should  l)e  given  time  to  develop 
and  a  report  made  at  the  next 
convention.  “We  just  don’t  have 
the  money  for  anything  more 
extensive,”  he  said.  “We’ve 
waited  this  long  and  one  more 
year  won’t  make  any  difference.” 

Other  proponents  of  the 
organizing  report  considered  it 
“irresponsible”  to  consider 
hiring  a  director  of  organizing. 

The  collective  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  took  a  special  report  to 
the  convention  following  a  closed 
general  session  on  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  stiike  in  which  it  charged 
that  George  Hearst,  j)ublisher 
of  the  Herald-Examiner,  “has 
clearly  embarked  on  a  ruthless 
course  to  destroy  the  guild  and 
11  other  unions  in  his  plant.” 

The  rejtort  traced  the  strike 
fiom  its  inception  and  observed: 

“Hearst  is  ultra-reactionarj’. 
Open  shop  objectives  in  Los 
.Angeles  are  too  transparent  to 
l)e  misunderstood.  Every  Herald- 
Examiner  strike  lea<ler,  everj’ 
thinking  trade  unionist,  has 
come  to  realize  the  obvious. 
Hearst  is  willing  to  spend  as 
many  millions  of  dollars  as  may 
l)e  required  to  break  our  unions, 
to  deny  his  employes  their  demo¬ 
cratic  right  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.” 

The  committee  .said  the  Los 
.Angeles  publisher  “enjoys  more 
autonomy  than  any  other  Hearst 
publisher”  and  urged  that  the 
convention  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  bolster  the  defense 
fund  and  “assure  that  local  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Los  .Angeles 
guild  strike  are  maintained  and 
increased  where  humanly  pos¬ 
sible.” 

The  report  continued  that  the 
Hearst  Corporation  “appears 
determined  to  underwrite  George 
Hearst’s  union-busting  tactics 
in  Southern  California.” 

Canadian  .Support  Sought 

Tate,  responding  to  the  re¬ 
port,  said  he  would  ask  the  130,- 
000  Toronto  Labor  Council 
memlters  to  “support  the  fight 
against  the  Hearst  empire”  and 
would  seek  Canadian  Labor 
Council  meml)ership  support  of 
the  guild  in  the  strike. 

In  other  convention  action  the 
guild: 

Condemned  i)ractices  of  the 
FBI  and  some  police  depart¬ 
ments  of  mingling  with  reporters 
and  representing  themselves  as 
newsmen  and  press  photogra¬ 
phers.  It  was  contended  that 
such  conduct  could  destroy  news 
sources  and  the  willingness  of 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Association  Presidency  Adds 
Luster  to  Editor’s  Education 


the  public  to  De  interviewed  by 
members  of  the  press. 

Approved  amending  the  ANG 
constitution  to  extend  guild 
jurisdiction  to  the  informational 
and  publication  activity  of  a 
governmental  agency,  bureau  or 
department.  The  ANG  has  the 
opportunity  to  organize  some 
400  information  service  officers 
employed  by  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  who  write  and  edit  ma¬ 
terial  for  various  government 
divisions.  The  constitutional 
amendment  provides  the  guild 
with  the  ability  to  petition  for 
the  group. 

A  minority  rejiort  charging 
the  amendment  “ojiens  the  door 
to  admission  of  major  groups  of 
government  propagandists”  got 
nowhere. 

I’nilest  Police  .\Hacks 

Protested  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  reported  police  attacks 
uiion  newsmen  with  copies 
ordered  sent  to  mayors,  city 
councils  and  police  chiefs. 

Voted  to  resume  its  regular 
annual  series  of  regional  week¬ 
end  institutes  on  organizing 
tools  and  techniques. 

Affirmed  opposition  to  passage 
of  Senate  Bill  1312,  the  F'ailing 
Newspaper  bill,  and  stated  its 
opposition  to  passage  of  any 
amended  version  of  the  bill. 

Called  for  Congressional 
action  to  lower  the  official  retire¬ 
ment  age  for  men  to  62.  A  reso¬ 
lution  said  that  the  “inequity 
which  allows  women  to  retire  at 
62  but  requires  men  retire  at  65 
amounts  to  discrimination 
against  men.” 

Commended  the  Sacramento 
guild  for  its  fight  to  halt  secrecy 
by  governmental  agencies  in  its 
area. 

Pledged  total  support  to  the 
Puerto  Rico  guild  in  the  event 
of  a  strike  of  the  El  Mundo  unit. 

Pledged  full  support  of  the 
Amsterdam  \’ews  strike. 

Selected  Boston  as  the  site  of 
the  1971  convention.  The  1970 
convention  will  be  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Elected  Joseph  Eisenberg  as 
vicepresident  of  Region  5  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Bernard  Stein,  resigned. 

• 

DowntoHii  Newspaper 
Building  Expanded 

Sharon,  Pa. 

The  Sharon  Herald  and  the 
Community  Library'  will  be 
neighbors  when  new  construc¬ 
tion  is  completed  in  a  downtown 
block  here. 

Two  old  buildings  on  State 
Street  and  Dock  Street  are  being 
razed  to  make  way  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  annex  to  the  Herald’s 
building.  Close  by,  the  city  plans 
a  library  and  municipal  parking 
complex. 


By  Jerome  II.  W  alker 

Spring  Lark,  N.J. 

For  an  editor  who  has  spent 
10  year's  of  his  career  in  the 
newsroom,  serving  as  president 
of  a  state  jiress  association  can 
be  a  broadening  experience. 

For  Fred  W.  Burgner,  who 
was  winding  up  a  busy  year  as 
president  of  the  112-year-old 
New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
it  was  part  of  his  education  in 
Journalism  that  irroved  very  re¬ 
warding  though  a  little  belated. 
Shortly  after  rising  to  the  top 
in  the  association’s  hierarchy, 
Burgner  reached  the  age  of  re¬ 
tirement  at  the  Trenton  Times 
where  he  was  managing  editor. 

This  situation  worked  out 
well  for  NJPA,  because  Burg¬ 
ner  found  himself  with  leisure 
time  to  spare — until  he  moved 
into  all  spheres  of  activity  as 
the  association’s  titular  leader. 
Then  he  found  how  broad  and 
how  deep  are  the  problems  of 
the  newspaper  business  beyond 
the  newsroom  walls.  Besides  sit¬ 
ting  in  on  innumerable  commit¬ 
tee  meetings,  after  he  had 
badgered  some  memliers  into 
serving  on  them,  the  Trenton 
editor  made  it  a  point  to  attend 
most  of  the  seminars  and  con¬ 
ferences  sponsored  by  the  as¬ 
sociation.  In  all,  he  counted,  he 
went  to  15  of  them — ranging 
from  an  idea-swapping  and 
problem-solving  get-together  of 
300  advertising  people  to  a 
special  indoctrination  program 
arranged  by  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers  mainly  for  editors  to  see  a 
vast  Navy  research  installation 
in  New  Jei  sey. 

Cuniniends  It  to  Olliers 

Stepping  out  of  his  official 
role  at  the  association’s  annual 
business  meeting  here  June  21- 
22,  Burgner  remarked  that  he 
wished  this  experience  had  come 
sooner  in  his  career.  He  would 
now  commend  this  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  interest  to  any  editor 
who  feels  he  may  be  somewhat 
on  the  fringe  of  the  business  of 
publishing. 

The  New  Jer.sey  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  which  functions  with 
a  headquarters  staff  of  a  secre¬ 
tary-manager,  Lloyd  P.  Burns, 
and  two  office  secretaries,  is  a 
good  example  of  a  state  organ¬ 
ization  that  has  thrived  because 
of  its  success  in  integrating  the 
dailies  and  the  weeklies.  Service 
to  the  organization  runs  in  the 
family,  so  to  speak,  with  so 
many  of  the  state’s  newspapers 
being  in  the  ma-and-pa-and-the- 


kids  kind  of  ownership. 

In  politics,  most  of  the  New 
Jersey  publishers  wear  their  in¬ 
dependence  on  their  sleeves.  No 
lietter  illustiation  of  this  could 
Ix'  offered  than  what  occurred 
at  the  annual  banciuet  when  the 
toastmaster,  Richard  Drukker, 
publisher  of  the  Passaic-Clifton 
Herald-Xcivs,  introduced  U.S. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Ca.se  (R.) 
as  “a  politician  who  is  never 
wrong,  Ijecause  he  always  has 
his  feet  planted  on  both  sides 
of  every  issue.”  And  he  didn’t 
re.serve  any  flattering  remai'ks 
for  New  Jersey’s  Junior  Sen¬ 
ator,  Harrison  A.  Williams 
(D.). 

Uneasy  moments  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Burgner  and  many  of  the 
200  dinner  guests  vanished  as 
both  Senators  giaciously  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  unorthodox  in- 
tro<luctlons.  Case  went  immedi- 
atel.v  into  a  warning  that  the 
anti  -  ballistics  -  m  i  s  s  i  1  e  -  defen.se 
system  would  result  in  a 
strengthening  of  China’s  and 
Russia’s  offense  .systems  and 
weaken  disarmament  hopes. 
Williams  commented  on  the  flood 
of  mail  he  had  received  on  gun 
control  legislation,  mainly  hun¬ 
dreds  of  “coupon”  letters  clipped 
from  a  New  Jersey  newspaper. 

Record  of  ActiGlies 

This  was  typical  fare  for  an 
annual  dinner.  For  the  retiring 
president,  the  main  course  was 
to  be  served  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  the  next  day.  Here, 
the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  filled  in  the  record  of 
achievements — a  “chin-to-chin” 
confrontation  of  editors  with 
lawyers  and  judges  on  the  fair 
trial  news  restrictions;  legisla¬ 
tive  approval  of  a  bill  that  will 
raise  the  rate  for  legal  ads;  a 
seminar  where  carrier  boys  and 
their  parents  mingled  with  cir¬ 
culation  men;  conferences  with 
state  officials  to  iron  out  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  new  sales  and  use 
tax  for  newspaper  equipment 
and  services;  endowments  for 
Journalism  scholarships;  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  a  judge  who  banned 
news  photographers  from  the 
courthouse,  inside  and  out;  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  state  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  (NJPA  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  Conference) ;  and  a  speaker’s 
bureau  to  see  that  journalism 
is  well  represented  on  civic  club 
programs. 

For  the  president  of  NJPA 
there  is  also  the  once-a-year 


“education”  at  Monmouth  Park 
race  track.  Only  a  casual  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  sport,  Burgner  re¬ 
lied  on  a  bit  of  inside  informa¬ 
tion  from  Joseph  M.  Cudone,  a 
past  president  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Montclair  Times,  who  has 
a  small  stable  of  thoroughbreds. 
This  day  he  was  running  Mister 
Snow  Man  in  the  second  race,  a 
10  to  1  shot.  Burgner  watched 
him  melt  in  the  stretch  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  first  full  year  of  re¬ 
tirement. 

Next,  A  MVekl.v  Publisher 

Following  tradition,  NJPA 
will  have  a  publisher  from  the 
weekly  field  at  its  helm  for  the 
next  year.  He  is  Thomas  H. 
Bowen,  who  typifies  a  “new 
breed”  of  country  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  after  42  years  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association.  Bowen 
publishes  the  Salem  Sunbeam, 
in  the  southern  tip  of  the  state, 
and  heads  a  printing  company 
that  turns  out  15  other  weekly 
newspapers. 

In  the  new  lineup  of  officers, 
Richard  Drukker  becomes  vice- 
pi  esident  for  dailies  and  Walter 
J.  Lee  of  the  Westfield  Leader 
is  vicepresident  for  weeklies. 
Richard  N.  Sheble,  Mew  Bruns¬ 
wick  Home  Mews,  who  always 
reports  the  association  has  a 
comfortable  bank  balance,  was 
continued  as  treasurer,  by  ac¬ 
clamation. 

After  L.  Scott  Olsen,  Perth 
Amboy  Mews,  received  the  golf 
championship  trophy  and  pre¬ 
sented  several  youths  for 
Newspaperboy  Awards,  the 
crowning  moment  of  his  year 
in  office  came  for  Fred  Burgner. 
From  the  lips  of  his  lon^ime 
boss,  James  Kerney,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  Times,  he 
heard  glowing  praise  of  his 
career  as  a  newsman  and  the 
surprise  announcement  of  a 
$500  annual  scholarship  for  a 
Journalism  student  that  will 
honor  Fred  W.  Burgner. 


Weimer  Fund  Started 
^  ith  $25,000  Goal 

Gai.nesville,  Fla. 

The  University  of  Florida 
.\lumni  .Association  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  $25,000  fund  to  promote 
excellence  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communications.  The 
scholarship  fund  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  in  honor  of  Rae  O. 
Weimer,  retiring  dean  of  the 
University’s  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications. 
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Publisher,  Held  in  Murders, 
Jailed  for  Talking  to  Press 


Patkrson,  N..J. 

A  newspapei-  publisher  who  is 
awaitiiiR  trial  on  murder 
charRes  found  himself  in  jail 
this  week  l)ecause  he  talked 
about  the  ease  too  much  with 
reporters. 

Superior  Court  Judgfe  Gordon 
H.  Brown  revoked  the  $50,000 
bail  posted  by  Harold  Matzner, 
associate  publisher  of  his 
father’s  newspajier,  Tr«!/»ic  To- 
(Uiy. 

After  Matznei-  acknowledped 
di.scussiiiR  the  murder  cases 
with  a  W'lrurk  Xcick  rei)orter, 
JudRe  Brown  put  him  l>ehind 
bars  “for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
ventiiiR  further  disobedience” 
of  court  ordej's  to  refrain  from 
makiiiR  pretrial  statements. 

Matzner  has  been  in  and  out 
of  jail  in  connection  with  the 


1960  murders  of  Mrs.  Judith 
KavanauRh  and  Gabriel  De- 
Franco,  a  Paterson  Rambler. 
Matznei’s  wife,  Dorothe  Krue- 
Rer  Matzner,  and  three  other 
persons  were  indicted.  Trial  has 
i)een  set  for  the  fall. 

JudRe  Brown  s  aid  he  had  de¬ 
termined  in  a  hearinR,  which 
was  closed  to  reporters,  that 
Matzner  had  “willfully  dis¬ 
obeyed”  his  order  aRainst  pub¬ 
licity.  The  most  recent  story 
contained  Matzner’s  comments 
on  the  ruliiiR  by  a  Federal 
Court  judRe  that  barred  F.  Lee 
Bailey,  noted  Boston  ci'iminal 
lawyer,  from  representiiiR  Matz¬ 
ner  here. 

Bailey  was  removed  by  JudRe 
Brown  for  “unethical  comluct,” 
after  the  attoiney  had  written 
letters  about  the  case  to  a  num- 
l>er  of  state  officials. 


$30,000  Grant 
To  Aid  Contest 
For  Newspapers 

Memphis 

A  $H0,0()0  endowment  from 
the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Founda¬ 
tion  will  helj)  to  improve  the 
annual  newspaiier  competition 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Rift  was  rei)orted  by  J.  Z. 
Howard,  associate  editor  of  the 
Presto  Scimitar,  in  a  letter'  to 
William  C.  Simonton,  publisher 
of  the  ("oriufitan  Leader,  retir- 
iiiR  president  of  TPA.  The  in- 
comiiiR  president  is  Don  J.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Oak  Ridfjer. 

Income  from  the  Rrant  will 
Ik*  used  for  two  i)urposes: 

1 —  It  will  pei  jietuate  the  an¬ 
nual  $500  in  prizes  for  best  edi¬ 
torials  and  l>est  public  service 
work — five  prizes  of  $10(»  each 
which  were  personally  started 
by  Meeman,  late  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Scripps-Howa  rd  con.servation 
editor. 

2 —  It  will  establish  the  “Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman  Memorial 
Journalistic  Critiques,”  and 
provide  $1,000  a  year  to  pay 
out-of-state  judRes  of  all  the 
U-T-TP.A  contests. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  Ret 
ROO<l  judRes  for  the  contests,  Ik*- 
cause  U-T  and  TPA  have  had 
no  money  to  pay  them,  and  the 
number  of  entries  has  doubled 
in  recent  years — to  501  this 
this  year.  The  $1,000  fund  is 


expected  to  make  it  easier  to 
Ret  judRes  from  faculties  of 
.schools  of  journalism.  In  return 
for  the  jiay,  the  judRes  will  Ije 
a.sked  not  only  to  pick  contest 
winners,  but  to  add  comments 
which  will  help  the  contestiiiR 
newspai)ers  imi)rove  their  prod¬ 
uct. 

• 

Managing  Editor 
Takes  Politieal  Job 

Di'rham,  N.  C. 

Charles  Barlwur,  manaRinR 
editor  of  the  Durham  Maruinfi 
Hi  rah!  since  19()<5,  has  l>een  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  directoi-  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  with  headquai  ters  in 
RaleiRh. 

He  succeeds  Philip  O.  Red- 
wine,  who  has  held  the  job  since 
last  Septemt)er  and  who  has  re- 
siRned  effective  July  1,  accord- 
iiiR  to  State  Democratic  Chair¬ 
man  Tim  V’alentine. 

.Alex  T.  Ci  ockett,  who  has  l)een 
spoi-ts  editor  of  the  Herald,  has 
been  named  manaRinR  editor  to 
succeed  Barbour. 

• 

Sam  Liihell  Leaves 
Post  at  University 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  has 
announced  the  resiRnation  of 
Samuel  LuIk*!!,  the  public  opinion 
analyst,  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  and  as 
directoi-  of  the  School’s  Opinion 
RejiortinR  Workshop. 

Barrett  said  Luliell  submitted 
his  resignation  last  Octolier,  but 
that  he  stayed  on  throuRh  the 
academic  year  to  complete  his 
role  in  the  new  experimental 
jiroRram  in  urban-minority  re- 
jiortinR. 


Pool  Dive  Is  Fatal 
To  Classified  Adman 

Baltimore 

Larry  Deck,  37,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lehan- 
<m  (Pa.)  Daily  Sewn,  died  here 
June  24  of  injuries  suffered  in 
a  swimming  pool  accident  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  He  was  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  convention  of 
the  .Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  .Advertising  Managers. 

Deck  was  believed  to  have 
struck  bottom  when  he  dived  into 
the  pool.  He  was  pulled  out  by 
Tom  Greene,  son  of  the  Dalti- 
more  Xewtf-Ameriean’n  classified 
advertising  manager,  Ray 
Greene,  and  by  Lowell  Steele, 
C.AM,  ]yaiihinffton  Star.  He 
died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 
The  official  report  said  he  had 
a  fractured  skull  and  a  broken 
neck. 

Deck,  who  had  worked  for  the 
Lebanon  newspaper  the  past 
eight  years,  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

*  * 

Henry  McLemore,  (>1,  former 
columnist  for  International 
News  Sei-\'ice,  United  Press,  and 
McNaught  Syndicate;  June  23. 

«  *  « 

Eleanor  Jewett,  retired 
(1956)  art  editor  and  critic  for 
the  Chicayo  Trihane  for  38 
years;  with  the  pajier  since 

1917;  June  IT. 

*  ♦  * 

Jame.s  M.  Langley,  73,  editor 
and  former  jiublisher  of  the 
Coticord  (N.H.)  .Monitor;  for¬ 
mer  Ambassador  to  Pakistan; 
June  23. 

t|c  *  * 

Gi'Y  H.  Lawrence,  81,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  for 
the  .Manclie.i^ter  (N.H.)  I’nion 
Leader  Corp.  for  more  than  43 
years;  June  17. 

*  *  * 

E.arl  W.  Radclifke,  79,  re¬ 
tired  (1961)  newsman  with  the 
Holly  wood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
Xewii;  formerl.v  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Timen  and  the  Tahta  Tribune; 
June  13. 

Id  He  * 

Robert  R.  Pinkowski,  36, 
sjiorts  writer  for  the  .Milwaukee 
Journal;  formerly  with  the 
Hoimton  Chronicle  and  the 
Wichita  Beacon;  June  20. 

*  «  * 

Wilfred  J.  Smith,  62,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Allentou'n  (Pa.) 
Morniny  Call  and  former  editor 
of  the  Lehiyhton  (Pa.)  Eveniny 
Leader;  June  9. 

*  ajt 

Lee  N.  Fi  ller,  79,  formerly 
with  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Timesi,  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Daily  Journal  and  the  Syracime 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal;  June  16. 

*  «  ♦ 

Jame.s  S.  Barstow  Jr.,  49, 
former  reiiorter  for  the  Xew 


York  Herald  Tribune,  CBS 
News  staffer  the  past  year; 
June  23. 

*  *  4* 

William  H.  Ross,  43,  retired 
copy  and  regional  editor  at  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun;  recent¬ 
ly. 

♦  *  « 

Lev  Flournoy,  76,  newspa¬ 
perman  before  he  founded 

Flournoy  and  Gibbs  Inc.,  public 
relations  firm  in  Toledo;  June 
23. 

*  *  « 

William  H.  Cunningham, 
62,  reporter  with  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle; 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
M'apakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 
XewK;  formerly  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  the  Detroit 
Free  PrexK,  the  Cleveland  Xcwx; 
June  10. 

4i  *  * 

Glenn  R.  Parson,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  San  Francmeo  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  former  managinp: 
editor  of  the  Lox  .luf/c/e.s  Daily 
Xews — retired. 

«  «  * 

William  H.  Dumsday,  59,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  for  the 
Federal  Works  Department;  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Xorth  Bay 
Xuyyet  in  1934  he  filed  the  first 
story  of  the  birth  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets;  June  22. 

«  l«(  « 

Dancer  Wins  VerdicI 
For  Magazine  Story 

Lillian  Reis,  foimer  night¬ 
club  owner  and  dancer  involved 
in  two  burglary  trials  in  the 
early  60’s,  and  her  two  teenage 
daughters  were  awarded  $1,- 
825,(t()0  in  a  liliel  suit  against 
the  Saturday  Eveniny  Pont. 

She  sought  $2  million,  claim¬ 
ing  invasion  of  privacy  and 
liliel  from  the  Oct.  23,  1963  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Post  article, 
“They  Call  Me  Tiger  Lil.” 
Robert  Simon,  Miss  Reis’s 
lawyer,  told  the  jury  the  article 
had  caused  her  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  mental  anguish  and  had 
jiictured  her  as  “the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  evil.” 

Miss  Reis  is  appealing  a  con¬ 
viction  involving  the  1959  rob- 
liery  of  John  B.  Rich,  a  coal 
companv  executive  in  Pottsville. 
Pa. 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post,  said  it  will 
appeal  from  the  verdict. 

• 

Carrier  Wins  S2600 

Edison  Straussfogel,  16,  a 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  carrier, 
won  a  $2600  scholarship  in  com¬ 
petition  sponsoied  by  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.  for  car¬ 
riers  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  scholarship, 
renewable  for  the  second  year, 
is  to  Canterbury  School,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 
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Pretrial  News 
Study  Started 
Bv  Bar,  Press 

f! 

Madison,  Wis. 

Representatives  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  state  bar  and  news  media 
liave  agreed  here  informally  to 
work  together  in  a  study  of  pre¬ 
trial  news  coverap:e. 

Speakers  from  both  groups 
who  attended  a  meeting  here 
also  agreed  that  they  knew  of 
no  pretrial  news  coverage  prob¬ 
lems  existing  in  Wisconsin. 

The  session  had  been  called 
In-  Wau.sau  .Attorney  Richard 
P.  Tinkham,  the  new  president 
of  the  state  bar.  Nineteen  per¬ 
sons,  including  Arville  Schale- 
l)en,  chairman  of  the  newly 
foimed  Wisconsin  Freedom  of 
Information  committee,  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 

Tinkham  and  Schaleben,  as- 
.sociate  editor  of  the  Milwniikee 
.hmrnnl,  said  they  would  .select 
five  members  fi’om  each  of  their 
groups  to  l)egin  the  new  study. 

Philij)  Haberman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  state  bar,  told 
the  grouj)  that  “the  time  of  re¬ 
organize,  or  make  your  changes, 
is  when  things  are  going  well, 
not  when  they  are  going  bad. 
Things  are  going  well  now.” 

Schalel)en  said  “the  bar  has 
not  really  come  uj)  with  a  great 
deal  of  evidence”  that  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  on  a  nationwide 
basis  about  pending  criminal 
cases  had  preju<liced  any  juries. 

“We  don’t  feel  the  issue 
should  l)e  decided  on  a  few  spec¬ 
tacular  instances”  around  the 
nation,  he  added. 

• 

New  CretUl  Manager 

Herbert  .4.  Donohue  retires 
July  1  as  manager  of  the  credit 
department  at  the  American 
Newspapei-  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  With  the  department  since 
1!>27,  he  has  l)een  manager  since 
1!)(50.  Succeeding  him  will  be 
Thomas  C.  Fichter,  assistant 
credit  manager  since  September. 
Miss  Florence  Goff,  who  has 
l)een  with  the  ANP.A  Traffic  De- 
l)artment  foi-  15  years,  is  al.so 
retiring  July  1. 

• 

Divorce  Granted 

San  Francisco 

Mrs.  Grace  Kennan  Mc- 
Clatchy,  daughter  of  George 
Kennan,  former  U.S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Ru.ssia,  was  divorced 
June  18  from  Charles  K.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  secretary-treasurer  of 
McClatchy  Newsjiapers.  She 
was  awarded  $1,000  a  month  ali¬ 
mony,  plus  $250  a  month  for 
each  of  their  three  children.  ; 
They  were  married  in  1958  and 
separated  two  years  ago.  1 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AN%Ol’NGEME>TS 

Apprahers-Cansultants  ^ 


'  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
'  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

i  SALES— PURCHASES— FINANCING 
1  Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3357. 


Business  Opportunities 

Journalism  Biographical  National  Di¬ 
rectory  wants  associates  with  $5,000- 
$10,000  capital,  active  or  inactive.  25- 
.50%  annual  returns.  Journalism,  Box 
211,  Gilroy,  Calif.  95020. 

BUSINE.«!S  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  LIBERIA,  WEST  AFRICA 
A  printinK  plant  in  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  publishers  of  a  daily  news- 
paiier — The  Liberian  ST.4R — is  seeking 
American  connections.  Ojurortunity 
exists  for  any  American  publisher 
interested  in  acquiring  interest  in  the 
plant  to  help  modernize  and  expand  the 
newspaper  and  the  commercial  printing 
division.  Please  write  to  the  General 
Manager,  Republic  Press.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  691,  Monrovia,  Liberia,  West 
Africa. 

WANTED:  ADVERTI.SING  MAN  to 
join  ownership  team  of  ethnic  weekly 
in  Zone  2.  Box  1096,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CrAlectors  Items 


1948-1968;  20  YEARS  OF 
CELEBRITIES. 

WORLD-WIDE  NEWS. 

FAMOUS  EVENTS  AND  PLACES 

4  MILLION  PHOTOS 
CLASSIFIED  WITH  CAPTIONS 
AND  NEGATIVES 

For  sale,  the  complete  ar¬ 
chives  of  largest  European 
photographic  feature  agency. 

Please  write  directly 

AGENCE  DALMAS 

3  Rue  de  la  Grande  Truanderie 
Paris  (ler)  France 
or  Telex  22619  Paris 


Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspapers  Sales,  Management, 

Appraisals  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(205)  262-1761 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Mel  HiNlell.  Hazen  Co..  1388  N.  Euclid, 
Upland,  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-0421 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOITTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4611 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  'Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 


.\rizonn  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1  11.5  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa. 
.\riz.— S!j'201  (AC  602)  964-'2952 


THOROUtJH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer 
I  services.  Newspaiwr  Service  Co.,  Inc.. 

I  hn;i  lieen  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South's  letter  newsi>apers. 

'  21.1  Curtis  St..  Jennings,  La.  70546.  I 
Ph:  1-318-824-0475. 


yetrspapers  For  Sale 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  WEIEKLY, 
fine  community,  near  suburbs,  good  po¬ 
tential.  Complete  information  to  re¬ 
liable  buyers.  Write  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  844  Sumner  Avenue, 
Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 


COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  very  heart  of  real  west.  Isolated 
from  competition;  verv  good  letter- 
press  plant;  good  staff.  Very  profitable. 
$25,000  down,  paper  and  building.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


NEW  YORK  non-daily  prize-winner. 
High  six-figure  gross.  In  Manhattan 
commuter  area.  Complete  information 
to  reliable  buyer.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  & 
Associates.  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuce.  N.Y.  13210. 


FLORIDA 

Offset  weekly  in  Northeast  region.  No 
e<)uipment.  Very  profitable.  Goss  $91.-  i 
0(0.  Will  sell  for  $80,000  with  29%  | 
i  down.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELUS  &  COMPANY  I 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III.  ! 


roME  TO  PE.tCEEI'L  NEW  H.tMPSIIIllE 
We  are  preparing  to  retire  and  wish  to 
sell  our  weekly  newspa|>er  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business.  Shows  goo<l 
yearly  growth  with  better-than-average  ! 
net.  Near  mountains,  lakes  and  ocean.  I 
G(kmI  e(|uipment  in  new  building  ...  a 
n'ce.  comfortable  liv'ng  in  the  country.  ' 
Write  Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  I 
($500,000  gross  class) 

Strong,  profitable  suburban,  far  ahead 
of  all  comiietition,  paid  and  controller! 
circulation  in  rich  area.  Owner  re-  j 
tiring  at  |>eak.  Confidential  prospectus  i 
available  on  your  assurance  that  around  i 
$200,000  cash  is  available  for  down  | 
payment. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL  ! 

Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654  ' 


.  EASTERN  OHIO  WEEKLY  newspai>er 
I  and  job  shop.  Top  property  in  excel- 
I  lent  locale  in  rich,  industrial  area. 

Gross  $48,000.  Community  of  6.000. 

1  Box  1085.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Meirspapers  For  Sale 

[  PENNSYLVANIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY. 
'  ideal  husband/wife.  Rural.  All  news¬ 
paper.  Central  printing.  Box  1077. 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


BEST  OF  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Sunshine.  near-by  sea.  no  smog. 
Healthy,  growing  letterpress  weeklies 
$78,500.  Good  Nebraska  county-seat  off¬ 
set  $58,000.  Lyle  Mariner  Asso.,  731  E. 
17th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

Florida  . $  60.000 

Georgia  .  70.000 

Indiana  . $45,000  and  140,000 

Others — ask  us. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.,  67654 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
complete  offset  plant,  grossing  $100.- 
000:  $20,000  down.  Located  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  attractive  area.  Y’ou'll  en¬ 
joy  the  real  California  living.  Don’t  be 
too  late  for  this  attractive  newspaper. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
92806. 


WEEKLY  NEW.SPAPER  AVAILABLE 
IN  WESTERN  C/.NADA 
We  are  offering  one  of  western  Can¬ 
ada's  outstanding  weekly  newspapers 
for  a  limited  time  only.  Gross  sales  are 
above  $250,000;  cash  flow  to  owner 
above  $60,000.  $100,000  cash  must  be 
available  for  down  payment.  Confi¬ 
dential  prospectus  provided  on  proper 
identification. 

MARION  R.  KREMBIEL 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspajter  Serv. 

Box  88  Norton.  Kansas,  67654 


$3,000  C.ASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
I  following  newsiiapers:  Kansas.  $16,500 
to  $32,500  gross:  Nebraska.  $22,500  to 
$40,000:  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35,000: 
Indiana-IIlinois,  $25,500  to  $67,500. 
Roliert  N.  Bolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel. 
Box  135.  Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. 


NEVi.sPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Arailahle 


OFVSBT  WEEKLIES — Request  samples 
and  prices  of  cartoon  panels  drawn  by 
distinguished  artists.  Our  21st  year. 
No  obligation.  Write  Cartoons-of-the- 
Month.  Roslyn.  New  York  116'76. 


’’MEMORIES’’ — weekly  column  4- 
years  tested  tough  Los  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket.  Diversity  fascinating  subjects.  $10 
month — cancel  any  time.  ’’Memories.” 
Suite  105.  435  N.  Bedford  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90210. 


SYNDICATION  INVITED 

“COLE'S  CORNER’’— a  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  Timely  and  personally  8lante<l 
squibs  with  humor  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking:  reader-teatwl  for  three  years. 

I  For  .siunples  and  further  information 
write:  Bill  Cole,  1744  N.  W.  37th  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73118. 


EDITORS  can  assist  municiiial  officials 
in  iire.sent  high  interest  rates.  Send  for 
fre!  sample  financial  statement  form. 
Write:  Will  Romkey,  noted  ectinomist. 
Dean  of  Municipal  and  Ranking  publi¬ 
cations,  Wilridge  Road,  Wilton,  (kin. 
06897. 


!Setcspaper~Joh  Printing 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE,  weekly  or 
monthly  newspapers,  circulars.  Large 
press  capacity,  color.  Typesetting  fa¬ 
cilities  or  copy  really  for  camera.  Zone 
2.  Box  1071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RBa>AIRIN(}— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 
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Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


(Atmposing  Kooni 


l.omposing  Room 


M  iscellaneoiis 


TWO  ELEKTRONS  AVAILABLE  im¬ 
mediately,  one  three  years  old.  one  ten 
months.  Loaded  with  all  the  extras  in¬ 
cluding  Thermex  Pisk  .and  Water  Re¬ 
circulator  on  newest  machine.  Reason 
for  selling;  cold  type.  One  model  31 
linotype  with  six  mold  disk  and  four 
magazines.  One  model  14  with  three 
main  magazines  and  three  31  channel 
auxiliary  magazines.  Some  mats.  14  x 
20  Royal  Zenith  less  than  three  years 
old.  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  used  less 
than  one  year  $600.00.  Contact  Orville 
Campbell.  Chapel  Hill  Weekly.  Chapel 
Hill.  N.C.  27514.  Phone  919-?6:-T04S. 


ALL  MODEl^S 

Linotypes— Intertvpes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

ELEKTRON.  S#70483.  electric  pot. 
feeder.  blower.  hydra  quadder.  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  WAlker  B-OlOO 


4 — Model  81  Linotypes  for  ITS 

with  Adapter  Keyboards — Operating 
Units — Electric  Pots — AC  Motors. 
Nos.  61284-612S6-61293-61294 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


El  EKTRO'N.  SS  71399;  4  magazine 
model.  4-pocket  rnohi  d  sc.,  alternating 
cast.  Fairchild  TTS  iinH:  Shaffstall  mat 
detector  system.  Going  offset.  Contact 
Tri-Cities  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Florence. 
Ala.  3.5630.  Ph :  205-766-343  4. 


OPPORTl’NITl'  -Intertvpe  G-4  Mixer. 
2-72  and  2-90  Channel  Magazines.  Star 
Quadder,  Mohr  Saw.  V-Belt  Drive. 
Margath  Feeder.  Includes  3  fonts  of 
mats.  Serial  No.  in  2100.  Make  us  an 
offer:  must  move  immediately.  R.  J. 
Prescott.  Production  Siipt..  Daily 
Eagle,  Claremont.  N.H.  03743.  (6031 
542-5121. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  orderl 


d-weeks 

S-wetks 

2-w((l(s 

l-wMk 


$1.00  per  lint,  per  issue 

$1.10  per  lint,  per  issue 

$1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

$1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  tor  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY — CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  IS  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


HAIRLINE  Linotype,  Ludlow  mats 
reewnditioned  at  your  plant.  8-10$  per 
mat.  Write  Larry  Heimbuch.  Box  314, 
Herreid.  S.D.  57632.  (606)  437-2655. 


FOR  SALE:  Linofilm  photo  unit  and 
two  key)>oards,  20  fonts  type  suitable 
for  newspaiier  or  job  work,  font  stor¬ 
age  cabinet,  all  under  maintenance 
and  in  excellent  condition,  6  years  old. 
$49,000.  IBM  Keylioard  with  Autotypist 
Perforator,  desk  and  auxiliary  console, 
TTS  craies.  brand  new.  perfect  as  in¬ 
put  to  computer  or  Photo  713-20,  $1900. 
.'Select  ion  of  Photo  713  type  strips, 
$22.5  each.  Justowriter  recorders  and 
•f  pt.  Galvin  reproducers,  all  under 
l-'riden  maintenance.  $1,000  each.  Ex¬ 
cellent  12  pt.  Booktype  Justowriter 
Reproducer.  $950.  Justowriter  AA  Re- 
coiMer  w-ith  switch  for  7-Ievel  code. 
Serial  9507,  fine  shape,  $2,100.  Copease 
printer  and  developer,  17  x  22.  $300. 
Model  C  &  D  IBM  executive  type¬ 
writers,  ruling  device,  time  clocks,  etc. 
for  cold  type  shop,  prices  on  request. 
Write  to  Northwest  Photo  Type.  8020- 
108th  Avenue  S.E..  Renton,  Washing¬ 
ton  98056. 

CARl-.-^ON  ROUTER  TOOL.  Pr.-ictlcal- 
ly  new  S:J7.5.  Bryant  Williams,  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Paris.  Tenn.  :is242. 

FOP.  SALE:  .lustowriters.  Recorder  and 
Reproducer:  s.pt  Humlxdt.  Two  years 
old.  Kiiden  service  contract.  Take  over 
payments  of  81 17.93.  .Asjien  Times,  Box 
F..  .\siien,  Colo..  '1611. 


PHOTON  200B 

SERI.VI.  =.391 

Purch:i.sed  .\pril  1965—11.000  clock 
hours:  excellent  ctindition.  7,  9,  II,  14, 
IS.  21.  30.  36,  12,  IS,  60,  72  ixiint 
lenses.  Sp.are  luirls.  With  or  without 
disc.  $4'i.oo0  comiilete.  Mate  to  this 
machine  recently  sold  and  now  operat¬ 
ing  :  purchasers  name  available  to  in- 
teresteil  principals.  Contact  Boh  Doug¬ 
lass,  Florida  Times  Union,  1  Riverside 
Ave..  Jacksonville,  Florida.  32202. 


WEEKLY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 
wishes  to  sell  fully  automated  com- 
IKising  room.  Gre:it  Neck.  New  York, 

I  with  or  without  accounts.  Six  Lino¬ 
types.  inoluiling  four  TTS  Linotyjte.s 
in  excellent  condition ;  Compugraphic 
Comiiuter:  3  Perforators.  Ludlow,  Re- 
pro  Proof  Press— other  equipment  suit¬ 
able  for  daily,  weekly  or  job  work. 
Prieeil  well  Ia?iow  actual  cost.  Terms 
availahte.  I  .\C  21 2 1  S9.5-7221  or  Bo-X 
113;.  Editor  &  Piililisher. 


ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN 

PRINTERS  &  PUILISHERS 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  acquire  well-maintained  composing 
room  equipment! 

AM  models  of  typesetting  machines, 
saws,  stones,  turtles,  chases,  etc. 

This  equipment  is  available  due  to 
offset  conversions. 

from: 

THE  BILLING$  GAZETTE 

Billings.  Montana 
and 

THE  MISSOULIAN 

Missoula.  Montana 
EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
MID-JULY 

No  Reasonable  Offer  Refused 
as  we  need  Space! 
CONTACT: 

JIM  8URGE$5,  BU5.  MGR. 

The  Missoulian 
Missoula,  Montana 
AC  406  542-0111 
—  or  — 

JOHN  TALBOT,  BU$.  MGR. 

The  Gazette 
Billings.  Montana 
AC  406  24S-307I 


HEAVY  DXTTY  CRAFTSMAN  Paper 
Cutter — wide.  F.O.B.  Spring- 
field,  III.  Contact  Paul  Knecbt.  200 
Maple  Grove,  Springfield,  III.  62707. 

GONE  OFFSET— FOR  SALE 
50  Steel  turtles  and  56  Dural  Lite 
Chases  special  buys  on  magazine  racks, 
Hammond  Glider  Saws,  4  Hamilton 
all  steel  ad  frames.  Contact:  Eki  Pa¬ 
dilla.  The  Sacramento  Union.  1910 
Cnp'tol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
916-442-7811. 


FOR  SALE: 

K»<l;ik  Vers:im:it  Fihn  Processor  — 
Mcxlel  5  N.  C:in  )irocess  and  dry  con¬ 
tinuous  lengths  of  certain  roll  films. 
Will  hanrile  films  l-6mm  to  5  inches 
in  width  and  I  inches  to  2'»l  feet  in 
length.  (’;tll  ,Ioe  M:tir:i.  .516-.5s6-3700. 


SOUND  VALUES 

j  INTERTYPE— Model  V  i*23000  plus 
I  with  electric  pot.  TTS  keyboard  and  op- 
I  eratin-  unit,  visualite  magazine. 

'  LUDLOW — Late  model  caster  with  two 
cabinets  and  38  fonts  of  desirable  m.ats. 
GOSS — press,  web  fe<i,  will  deliver  16 
page  9x12  or  32  page  6x9  signatures. 
FAIRCHILD — TTS  perforator  and  op¬ 
erating  unit,  practically  new. 

P'iceo  to  Se. — confac* 

No-the-n  MacH'se  Works 
323  North  Fo'jrfs  Street 
Phitddeloh'a  Pennv.  19106 
Phone-215  MA  7  3500 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  i>erf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
,  — Top  Quality. 

Cat!  or  Write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PC  2-3555 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

j  _ _  ^ 

Presses  and  Machinery 


GONE  OFFSET— FOR  SALE 
TWO  OOSS  UN'IViqiiaAL  PRESS  LINES 
'  Press  Line  I — fSN123>  consists  of  7 
I  units  and  heavy  dttty  folder  with  3 
.  color  units  super imposeil.  Four  units 
have  reversing  cylinders  and  two  units 
have  double  reversing  cylinders.  This 
press  is  complete  with  motor  drives, 
'  push-button  controls,  panelboard,  news- 
I  paper  conveyor,  roll  stands,  upper 
'  former,  spectacolor  capabilities,  and 
all  necessary  equipment  for  cross  asso¬ 
ciation  with  press  line.  This  press  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Press  Line  2 — (SN103)  consists  of  4 
I  units  of  Universal  with  folder.  1  color 
I  cylinder  superimposed  above  a  re¬ 
versing  unit,  motor  drive,  panelboard, 

J  piish-l>utton  controls,  and  roll  stands. 
Stereo  equipment  is  available  with 
these  presses.  Presses  can  be  purchasetl 
as  separate  units.  Contact;  Ed  Padilla, 
The  Sacramento  Union.  1910  Capitol 

Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  916-442-78U, 
FOR  S.VLK 

24-page  Goss  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
'  (2  to  1)  #492  with  vacuum  plate  cast¬ 
ing  lx>x.  plate  finisher  #917,  Mat 
:  Roller  #450,  two  Chipping  Blocks. 
Nolan  4-ton,  gas  fired  remelt  pot. 
Carlson  Plate  llouter.  Sta-Hi  Vacuum 
Former  #4010-263  D.C.  Traveling 
hoist  available  overpress  which  is  at 
street  level  next  to  S'  x  12'  wall  open¬ 
ing.  Must  move  this  equipment  during 
Septemlier.  Will  sell  ns  a  unit  or  piece 
meal.  Make  us  an  offer.  Contact  J.  F. 
Bertram,  The  Geneva  (N.Y.1  Times. 


HURLETRON  INSETROL 

2  Complete  Units — AC  equipped— prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16  PAGE  1949  GO.SS  UNITl'BE  #741 
an<l  stereo  equipment,  (loo*!  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  8.000  daily.  Walmsh 
find.)  Plain  Dealer. 

29"  ATF  OFF.8ET— .82,200.00 
TOMPKINS  PTG.  EQUIPMENT 
712  .S,  Cl:irk,  Uhicago,  III.  60605 


Presses  ami  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplats 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
paaters — rated  70.000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savinn. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN,  thmt 
units,  \lt  and  folder.  Miscellanwni 
additional  equipment.  1960.  Excellant 
condition.  Available  immediately,  uoita 
and  folder  skidded  for  shipment,  other 
parts  crated.  Ready  to  load — 144,600. 
Contact  Michael  Mead,  Central  Pgb. 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  188,  Warren.  Pa.  16366. 

Ph.  (814)  723-8200. 


AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1968.  24-pa*« 
Hoe  Press,  3  units  stack^,  semi- 
cylindrical.  with  214/4  inch  cut-off, 
stereo-type  equipment.  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor  system  to  be  sold  with  pren 
or  as  separate  item.  Contact;  Jin 
Barnhill,  Vice-President,  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas  71901. 


SCOTT  KS^Manufactured 

PRESSES  1947-19a 

36  Unite — 8  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 

Now  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  requirements. 

This  equipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  complete  with  Heavy-Duty  3  to  ! 
Folders;  with  C-H  Conveyors;  Bslloon 
Formers;  AC  Unit  Drives;  Reels  sad 
Paatera;  Trackage  and  'Turntablw: 
Capco  Color  Fountains  with  Rails  on 
each  unit — and  all  accessories. 

Available  are  Color  Cylinders  sad 
Single  or  Double  Reverses. 

Priced  most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  d2nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ROYAL  ZENITH  WEB  PRESS.  Web- 
o-matie  S4lf  286-3*4 ;  four  years  old; 
two  printing  units;  24  x  17*%  shooter; 
Baldwin  water  leveler.  220/60/3.  Excel* 
lent  press.  M.  Karstaedt.  155  Wright 
St.g  Delavan,  Wise.  53115. 


MODEL  E  nUI*LEX,  perfect  condi- 
lion,  all  accessories.  Bryant  Williams, 
Fost-Intelligencer,  Paris,  Tenn.  38242. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

1  HOE  Monarch  Mat  Roller 
1  HOE  Precision  Flat  Shaver 
1  HOE  Semi-Plate  Router 
1  GOSS  Mat  Roller 
Box  1091*  E<litor  &  Publisher 


STEREOTYPE 

3 — STA-HI  Master  Formers — 22%" 

3 —  10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4—  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates 
4 — Wood  Autoshavers 

1 — STA-HI  Twinplate  Router 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

STEREOTYPE-PRESS 
Wood  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplat. 
2214"  (1960).  Kemp  44  C  T  F 

10,000#  capacity  Gas-fired  fumac. 
with  safety  controls  and  Hood. 

3  units  Goss  Press  48  Standard  pagei 
capacity  with  electrical  equipment. 
Avaitable  immediately. 

Write  A.  (.efebvre,  434  Notre  Dsmo 
St.  East,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Wanted  To  Ituy 

ROUTER  for  StandanI  Tubular  Duplex. 
Must  l>e  in  good  condition.  G.  Dobyni. 
Reporter  Ptg.  Co..  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise., 
54935. 


PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAIN  for  Gosi 
Straightline  rotary  press.  Contact  Bob 
Mayer,  The  Daily  Intelligencer.  Doylse 
town.  Pa.  18901. 
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MAr.HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  Tit  Buy 

COLOR  CYLINDER  OR  HUMP  for 
Hoe  arch  type  semi  production  preu 
22%  cutoff,  60"  web  width.  Contact 
G.  C.  Cranor,  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager,  San  Mateo  Times.  1080  So.  Bay-  ' 
shore,  San  Mateo.  Calif.  94402. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

CUNE-WBSTINGHOUSE  Model  CL 
1501.  37  seirment.  60-cycIe,  3-phase, 
220-voIt,  automatic  AC  controller  for 
100  hp  motor.  Write  statins'  condition, 
price.  Business  M|rr.,  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette.  Inc.,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
N.Y.  14902. 

STAR  AUTO-SETTER,  model  "D”  con¬ 
sole:  model  "A”  Reader.  Must  be  in 
good  shape.  Write  or  call  sriving  serial 
no's.  etc.  Paul  McCue,  Production  Msrr.. 
Daily  News  Pub.,  Beloit.  Wise.,  63611. 

WE  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  IN  AFRICA. 
Central  and  South  America  for  follow- 
inir  presses:  5  or  6  unit  Goss  or  Hoe 
with  color  units,  22%’’  cut-off.  recent 
manufactured  24-pa(;e  Tubular  press; 
64-paire  Goss  press ;  2  unit  Color  King 
or  News  King  :  5  or  6  unit  Suburbanite 
or  Lithomaster — not  older  than  5  years  ; 
all  types  of  auxiliary  equipment.  Will 
deal  directly  with  principals:  no  dealers 
or  jobbers.  Bohmer  International,  Inc., 
60  E.  42nd  St..  Room  2229.\,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 


HEI.P  ANTED 


ADVEUTISING-I’K  f;iculty  position 
oi>en  at  slate  university.  Chart  Area 
Master’.s  plus  college  teaching  exiieri- 
ente.  Box  1121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adminisiratire 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  science  in- 
formatiim  nee«)!«  business  manuKer. 
Growint?  national  circulation.  Prefer 
promotional  ns  well  ns  business  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  eNi>erietu'e.  Hox  llOS,  Kill- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NKWSPAPER 
PUHLISHKK  WANTED 
Sipnific.'int  daily  ne\vspiii>er  with  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  12.000  has  opening 
for  a  Publisher  and  General  Manager. 
Excellent  future  for  right  man.  Must 
have  smaller  city  daily  newspiuier  ex¬ 
perience  and  intimate  knowlecl^e  of 
maitagement  responsibilities.  Give  re¬ 
sume  i>f  eAlucation,  age.  exi»erience  nn4l 
salary  re<iuirernents.  .Ml  replies  strictly 
confulential.  Ikix  Kililor  &  Pul»- 

lihser. 

PUBLI.SHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  meiiium-sizetl  daily  located  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Strong  on  administration  and 
lalx'r  relations.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1100.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidentially  treated. 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 

AD  DIRECTOR  ^ 

Retiring 
Wilmington 

Delaware  \ 

Almost  40  years  of  service  with  the  • 
same  company.  Tired?  Not  really,  at  ^ 
65  he  is  ready  to  go  and  do  the  things  j 
he  has  always  dreamed  of  doing.  We 
hail  him  and  wish  him  well. 

Yes.  he  leaves  some  excellent  ’’lieu-  i 
tenants"  l>ehind  and  a  fine  staff  of  1 
produetive  Display,  Classified,  National,  ; 
Dispatch  and  clerical  personnel.  The 
linage  record  speaks  for  itself  and  the 
market  continues  to  grow.  ' 

We  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  , 
record — the  advantages  of  being  as-  . 
sociated  with  the  company  and  the  joys  • 
of  living  and  working  in  Delaware.  1 
Confidential  resume  will  be  treated  with  ^ 
the  utmost  care.  They  may  be  address^ 
to: 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
831  Orange  Street 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19899 


EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
YOUR  ATTENTION.  PLEASE! 

I  We’re  looking  for  a  talente.!  man  to 
fill  an  exce|>tional  job.  We  want  the 
I  BEST  man  we  can  find  and  here’s 
proof : 

•  I.iliernl  Vacations 

•  New  Car  Provided 

•  Hospitalization 

•  Me<licat  Insurance 

•  Company  Pension 

•  Vear-en«l  Bonus 

•  Starting  Salary: 

I2.ifl-a-week 

•  10.000  circulation 

Uiiily  (Midwest) 

(O.K.  I've  heard  what  you’re  offering. 

Smv  what’s  the  job  likef) 

Our  nee.1  is  for  a  profit-conscious  editor 
with  gtxxl  business  savvy,  strong  busi- 
ness  interests  and,  als.ve  ail.  an  ex- 
la*rience<l  ndministrntor  who  gets  along 
well  with  other  i>eople.  This  job  is  one 
of  general  managershi|>  for  the  right 
lierson.  Sure,  we  are  looking  for  an 
individuni  emlowed  with  management 
capabilities  far  greater  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  but  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire 
to  iiay  commensurate  with  proven  jier- 
formance.  This  ad  should  apiteal  to 
individuals  with  such  capabilities. 
Please  do  not  res|M)nd  unless  you  are 
seriously  interesteil  in  a  most  reward¬ 
ing  and  challenging  opportunity.  AM 
replies  will  tie  consideretl  cunfiilential. 

Please  send  resume  to  Ftox  1140,  Bxiitor 
&  Publisher.  Inclwle  references  ami 
-ivailability,  please. 


Circulation  i 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  7,000  ! 
ABC  6-day  daily  in  Southwestern  Idaho.  | 
Ideal  climate  and  working  conditions  I 
in  new  modern  plant.  Salary  and  bonus  1 
l>lus  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Publisher,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Box  88  ' 
Nampa,  Idaho  83651  or  phone  collect  I 
208-466-3884.  Position  open  now. 


-Assistant  Circulation  Director 
on  large  metropolitan  paper  in 
mid-west.  Evening,  Sunday,  and 
Morning  issues. 

Opportunity  for  early  advance¬ 
ment  and  good  salary. 

Highly  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  applicant  in  age  CTOups  35- 
40  preferred.  Should  have  labor 
negotiating  experience. 

Box  1065 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  OPPORTUNITY? 
Medium-sized  daily  has  an  opening  for 
a  qualified  man  to  run  their  classified 
department.  You  can  join  an  aggreesive 
management  team  and  receive  good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus,  plus  fringes, 
if  you  qualify.  Send  fuli  resume  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  Box  1104,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Southeast  daily  needs  qualified  CAM  or 
second  man  on  larger  operation  who 
wants  the  jtl  spot.  Must  have  proven 
success  in  classified  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  know  the  mechanics  of  classified, 
be  able  to  handle  staff.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus  arrangement  based  on  gain, 
fringe  benefits.  Full  details  first  letter. 
Box  1099,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  M.ANAGER 
Our  organization  has  an  opening  for 
you  as  manager  of  our  circulation  de¬ 
partment  IF:  you’re  energetic  and 
sales-minded;  you’re  able  to  plan  and 
carry  through  productive  year-round 
spot  promotions:  you’d  like  to  build 
toward  an  even  better  future  with  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  25.000  dailies.  Write 
giving  full  details  to  R.  E.  Pifer, 
Sandusky  Register.  Sandusky.  Ohio 
44.970. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
CIRCULATION 


We  are  seekinj;  an  energetic, 
dynamic,  x^rsonable  and  capa¬ 
ble  executive  with  experience 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
circulation  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  implementinir  and  di¬ 
recti  nj?  a  carrier  system  to  join 
a  highly  respected  newspaper 
organization.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent  opportunity  for  one  quali¬ 
fied  to  undertake  a  responsible 
and  challenging  top  manage- 
ment  position  with  a  progres¬ 
sive.  quality  newspaper.  Please 
submit  details  of  experience, 
accomplishments,  and  compen¬ 
sation  history  which  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Box  1095 

Editor  &  Publisher 


TLf  A  XT  4 •  ..  .1  glVlHg  TesUF 

MANAGER  of  University  Press  at  i  p.O.  Box  130.  Ken 

Central  Michigan  University.  Must  have  I - ’. _ 

knowledge  of  printing  operations  (letter-  C  A  I  CC  AMI 
press  and  offsetl.  estimating,  produc-  o/xLtO  /MNI 

tion  srhmliiling,  and  supervision.  Lo-  DCDDCCCf 

rated  near  resort  areas.  Degree  pre-  rNtrlxtotl 

ferred.  but  suitable  managerial  experi-  .  . 

ence  will  be  consider^.  Send  resume  .  ^  .^™Y 

to:  Vice-President  of  Public  Services.  newspaper  circul 

Central  Michigan  University.  Mt.  i  niunicate  with  cir 
Ple.asant.  Michigan  48858.  I  n*s'*fnnt  manaj 

_ _ _ ^ _ _  I  man  we  want. 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MAT^t-  ^  T 

adverlisiiu*  4lirertor*s  |H>st  t>pen  on  .  repreaenUtive. 
estahhshe«l.  proicressiw  Midwestern  *  ...  .  . 

3r.M  daily.  M:.n  we  want  must  iw  ener- 
getic.  well-sea.s4>ne<l  in  display  and 

classified  selling,  able  to  direit  an.l  i  nrovee  * 

inspire  staff.  s«»lve  prf»bleni8,  priKluce  | 

promotional  ideas.  This  job  is  inter-  '  Exporienco  in  a  circ 
esting,  challenging,  rewarding,  with  |  reader  servict 

excellent  s.-ilary.  lilieral  incentives.  I  necessary, 

bright  future.  Send  full  resume  to  Hox  Reply  with  comf 
H-It.  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  Box  979,  E<1ito 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER  for  June  29,  1968 


Circulation 

'  .ASSISTANT  CM  NEEHED  NOW! 
I  ^uur  semi-weeklies,  morning  delivery, 
;  75,000  circulation.  Two  years  or  more 
i  exf>erience<l  preferrefl.  $150-per-week 
;  with  advancement  rapidly.  Seattle  area. 
I  Write  giving  resume  to  Don  Minor, 
I  P.O.  Box  130,  Kent.  Wash.  9S031. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com- 
:  municate  with  circulation  managers 
i  and  assistant  managers  you  may  be  the 
j  man  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position  and 
opportunity  for  a  sales  and  service 
;  representative. 

Ix>ng  established  company,  highest  rat¬ 
ing.  with  excellent  pension,  insurance 
I  and  vacation  programs  and  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

I  Experience  in  a  circulation  department 
j  using  reader  service  insurance  helpful 
I  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resum#  to: 

'  Box  979,  E<litor  &  Publisher 


WANT  YOUR  OWN 
CIRCULATION  BUSINESS? 
Outstanding,  progressive  Morning  and  | 
Sunday  daily  Is  expanding  Zone  Dealer¬ 
ship  System  in  Chart  .\rea  3.  This  move  ] 
has  create.!  an  excellent  business  op-  : 
portunity  for  an  €xi»erie:ice.l  circulat.>r 
who  is  pr.>motion-niinde.l  and  capable  I 
of  further  developing  establishcl  I 
volume  an.l  g.Kxl  gross  income  in  ter¬ 
ritory  3r>  miles  from  city  of  puhlicn- 
tion.  Does  rapidl.v  growing  area,  self- 
employment  ailvantages.  and  a  toie  ! 
nittch  newspaiier  pnxluct  to  sell  sound 
interesting  to  you?  Then  write  Box 
1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

THE  MAN  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
has  foresight,  energy,  exfterience  and 
is  a  good  organizer.  A  specialized 
monthly  magazine  with  no  competition 
— covering  the  Carolines  and  Virginia 
— is  looking  for  the  right  man  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  two  State  area.  Potential 
earnings  are  $15,000  plus  a  liberal 
drawing  account  to  start.  We  are  in 
business  34  years  and  people  respond 
to  our  name.  Send  full  resum#  to  Box 
1025,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  display  sales- 
man.  15-M  daily.  Southeast  Washinfr- 
ton.  Good  salary,  generous  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  retirement  plan.  Send  resume  to 
Dw'ight  Treganowan,  Union-Bulletin, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington  99362. 


AGGRESSIVE,  GO-GETTER  TYPE 
»ilesman  for  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Comt>etitive  market  requires 
thorough  know]e<lge  of  all  facets  of 
selling  an<]  presentations.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  future  a<lvancement  i'* 
growing  group  of  dailies.  Salary  range. 
$V,.500-$10.000.  ilettending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  exiierience.  Hox  1138.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  “take- 
chnnre’*  man  to  assume  resiMinsibilities 
of  major  account  list.  Elxcellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  selling  potential  on 
Kansas'  largest  offset  daily.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  top  your  present  earnings 
assure^!.  Prefer  applicant  from  four 
adjoining  states  only.  No  drinkers  or 
drifters.  Good  future  for  the  right  man. 
Sen«l  your  resume  to  Gorilon  E.  Noni- 
quist.  Advertising  Dir.,  The  Coffeyville 
Journal.  Coffeyville.  Kans..  67337. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  cre- 
ativQ  advertising  saletonan  to  join  ex¬ 
panding  morning-evening  daily.  GoimI 
salary  and  bonus.  Progressive,  modern 
community  with  number  one  school 
system  and  highest  average  income  in 
state.  Contact  John  E.  Fry.  Adv,  Dir., 
Times-News,  Kings|tort.  Tenn.  37662. 

NEW  ENGLAND  15.000  DAILY  look¬ 
ing  for  salesman  who  wants  to  im- 
provo  himself  both  financially  and  in 
his  skill.  We  want  the  l>est  small- 
iluily  ad  staff  available  and  wil  put 
(lurseves  out  to  make  sure  you  get  the 
(Missible  stimulation  through 
clinics,  classes,  etc.  Liberal  pay.  Many 
benefits.  Box  1122,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


i'.lassified  Adt'ertixing 

j  AUTO  SALESMAN — East  Coast  sub¬ 
urban  paper  seeks  top-flight,  aggressive, 

•  used  car  advertising  salesman.  Sales¬ 
man  only  calls  on  automotive  accounts, 
j  hut  w’iil  be  exi>ected  to  make  his  own 
layouts  and  produce  linage  gains.  Our 
,  salary  and  bonus  plan  are  tops.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right  man. 
Company  benefits.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  1094.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTTSINf;  MANAGEMFINT 
OPPORTUNITY 

in  Sales  and  Marketing  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  MES  Zone  5  metro  newspaper. 

real  growth  opLx>rtunity  for  a  cre¬ 
ative.  research  minded  and  ambitious 
l>ersi»n  who  can  meet  the  seling  cha- 
enge  in  a  gn>wing,  dynamic  wonomy. 
We  need  such  a  i^erson  to  assist  our 
Ftaff  of  over  40  ext>eriencetl  salesmen. 
Locatetl  in  one  of  this  country's  finest 
areas  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 
Salary  range  from  $12-13,(:00  with  good 
growth  jHitential.  Write  in  confidence 
complete  details  to  Box  1130.  Fklitor 
Si.  Publisher. 


HKI.P  V^  ANTKI) 

IHsplay  Adverlising 


HKI.P  ANTED 

Display  Advertising 


IlKI.P  ANTED 

Printers 


IIEI.P  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 


DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  imme¬ 
diate  openinfT  for  experienced 
iisplay  advertising;  salesman. 
Permanent,  full-time  position 
offers  trood  salary,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  and  employe  l>enefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume 
to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2  I  st  &  Q  Sts., 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Fully  ex- 
)>erienced  advertising  salesman  for 
Ohio's  most  progressive  seven-day 
newspaper,  50M  class.  Must  be  strong 
on  sales,  creativity  and  layout  ability. 
Elxcellent  working  conditions  in  a 
modern,  air-conditioned  plant.  Incentive 
program:  hospitalization;  sick  pay; 
group  life  insurance:  excellent  pension 
program;  relocation  allowance.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  permanent  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  go-go  outfit,  xve  will  ar¬ 
range  a  personal  interview.  Salary 
open.  Call  or  write  G.  R.  Poynter, 
Advertising  Director,  News  Journal, 
Box  25,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  44901. 


Looking  For 
Opportunity? 

Here  If'  is.  Growing  western 
daily  in  a  dynamic  area  needs 
a  young  display  salesman  who 
isn't  afraid  of  work,  likes  to 
sell,  and  makes  good  layouts. 
Located  In  fine  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  churches,  junior 
college,  hunting,  fishing, — the 
best. 

Position  has  future  potential, 
good  salary,  fringe  benefits,  all 
replies  confidential.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  refer¬ 
ences.  family  facts.  Moving 
expense  allowance.  Write: 

Box  1060 

Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  Retail  display  salesman  for 
daily  in  Central  California.  Must  l>e 
.aggressive,  have  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  neat  appearance,  with  at  least 
two  years  exi>erience  in  the  daily  field. 
The  person  selected  for  this  position 
will  receive  an  excellent  salary — 3 
weeks  paid  vacation — hospital  and  life 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  office. 
Write  to  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  a  complete  history  of  your  ex¬ 
perience.  background  and  references. 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

An  Ek|ual  Opportunity  Employer 

DISPLAY’  AD  .SALESMAN  with  daily 
e.\|)erience  in  layout  and  sales  for  fast¬ 
growing.  modern  6-day  daily  in  beauti- 
;  ful  Gulf  Coast  Florida  city.  Collier  Co. 
Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla.  .33940. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspaixers  in  E&P 
Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete  tsme- 
written  resume,  references  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe, 
Chicago.  III.  60603. 

GROWING  DAILY'  offers  top  salary 
plus  Ismus  and  fringe  lienefits  to  proven 
ad  salesman.  Write  Box  1092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  promotion, 
from  staff  to  executive  isisition,  cie- 
t.tes  an  oiiening  for  young,  e.xiieri- 
encexl  display  representative.  Layout, 
copy  ability  and  ideas  are  essential. 
Fast-growing  daily  of  36.000  plus 
circulation.  Prefer  man  from  Zones 

1.  2  or  3.  Exceptional  opiiortunity  for 
the  right  man  to  grow  with  iirogressive 
griaip  of  newspapers.  Send  complete 
resume  in  first  letter  to  John  J.  Priz- 
zia.  Jr..  Advertising  Dir.,  THE  EVE¬ 
NING  NEWS,  S.')  Dickson  St..  New¬ 
burgh.  N.Y.  12.5.’)0. 

MAKE-UP  MAN 

Kxi>erienoe<l  make-up  man  to  sui>ervise 
a<!vertlsin^.  sc‘he<lulin^  ami  dumiuyinR 
ut’  metru|M>lit4in  <laily.  Chart  Area  I. 
Kxcellent  l>enefits  an>l  fine  op|M)rtuniiy 
for  ri^ht  man.  Our  employees  know  ikf 
thill  advertisement.  All  replies  held 
confidential.  Box  11  IS,  Kditor  &  Bul»- 
lisher. 


Editorial 


.  NEWS  EDITOR  neede<l  to  handle  wire 
,  debk  and  small  staff  on  crusading 
!  morning  daily  of  10,000.  This  offset 
paiier  knows  what  to  do  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  including  color  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Pleasant  Ohio  River  city  near 
a  metropolitan  area.  Salary  open  ac¬ 
cording  to  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  man:  also 

young,  local  coverage-consciou.s  siKUts 
e<litor.  '/Aine  5  offset  daily.  Box  1071, 
I  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uat  zone  numnei  to  indicate  locetlon  without  specific  Identification 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR— Large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  New  England 
needs  a  financial  editor  who  can  im¬ 
prove  on  excellence.  Our  highly 
knowledgeable  readership  demands  a 
highly  knowledgeable  editor  with  special 
emphasis  on  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  market,  because  this  man  will 
produce  a  column  as  well  as  head  the 
department;  proven  writing  ability  Is  a 
must.  As  a  growing  communications 
corporation  we  can  offer  the  right 
man  a  goixl  salary — good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits — an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
radio  show  with  a  ma.ior  station  and 
advancement  opportunities  in  the  years 
ahead.  Send  resum4  to  Box  970,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi- 
encexl  newspaper  copyreader  on  stimu¬ 
lating  MES  newspaper.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Your  chance 
to  liecome  part  of  a  dynamic  economy 
in  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  Wonderful  facili¬ 
ties  for  eilucation,  recreation,  culture 
and  just  plain  goo<l  healthful  living. 
Apply  to 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  E.  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55I0I 


MANA0ING  EDITOR 

,  Opportunity  for  the  editor  with  a 
mission — a  man  with  imagination  and 
management  ability. 

WE  ARE: 

1.  A  well-established.  respected 
newspaper  group  with  over  50,- 
000  ABC  circulation — 

2.  The  city's  liberal  voice  with  a 
record  of  pioneering  in-depth, 
interpretitive  reporting  of  to¬ 
day's  significant  issues — 

3.  A  growth  organization  with  a 
14-membcr  professional  news 
staff. 

WE  ObTER; 

1.  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match — 

2.  A  complete  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  including  profit-sharing — 

3.  A  position  where  your  talents 
ran  be  expanded  and  your  goals 
achieved. 

Write:  Publisher 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
4808  So.  25th  Street 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68107 

EDITOR:  ALSO  REPORTER,  for 
weekly  at  seashore  area.  Send  resume 
to  The  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood. 
N.  J.  08260. 

TWO  REPORTERS  are  Iwing  sought 
by  Tilton  Publications,  in  Rochelle, 
Illinois.  One  man  for  a  county  Ixeat : 

I  another  to  work  assignments,  handle 
j  camera  and  do  liaison  with  a  wholly- 
owned  radio  station  WHRL.  Join  the 
staff  of  Tilton's  prestige,  national 
awani  -  winning  newspaiiers.  Good 
growth  situation,  wonderful  living 
urea,  excellent  exiucational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  full  employe  benefits,  profit- 
sharing,  and  the  pay  ain’t  bad.  Phone 
Editorial  Director  (AC  815)  562-8181. 

DESKMAN-TRAINEE  to  work  three 
days  a  week  on  desk  umler  hard-nosed 
news  editor,  two  days  a  week  as  re- 
|M)rter  under  exi>erienced  city  editor. 
Must  have  college,  some  experience  us 
i-e|K>rter.  Wage  $125  plus  fringes  that 
inclutle  generous  profit-sharing.  Write 
Enoch  Shenton,  Daily  News.  Newport. 
R.I.  02840. 

INDEPENDENCE  is  what  you'll  have 
living  and  working  in  a  beautiful 
county  seat  town  providing  news  cover¬ 
age.  photos  and  features  for  the  .30,000 
daily  that  has  won  more  prizes  in  the 
past  three  years  than  any  other  daily 
in  Tennessee.  It's  an  opportunity  for 
someone  with  little  exi»erience  to  show 
what  he  can  do.  Write:  Area  Editor, 
Kingsimrt  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  as  re- 
porter-feature  writer  for  recent  J-grud 
with  lesiding  national  weekly  in  at¬ 
tractive  Pennsylvania  area.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background,  references,  salary 
i'e<|uirement8  to  Box  1022,  Editor  & 
Putilislici'. 


DESK  MAN — Growing  daily  in  dynamic 
Midwest  university  city  needs  copy, 
reader  with  some  experience,  much 
ability.  Good  future,  salary,  benefit!. 
Box  1033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  REPORTERS,  1  COPY  EDITOR 
needc-d  now  on  large  afternoon  daily 
in  the  South.  Vacancies  result  from 
promotions.  Box  1034,  E<litor  &  Pub. 
lishei*. 


THE  TIMES-REPORTER,  a  26.0(10 
circulation,  6-dny  daily,  needs  qualified 
lier.sonnel  for  sports  department,  wire 
edit,  and  general  reporting.  One  of  a 
group  of  four  newspapers,  we  offer  op¬ 
portunity  for  moving  ahead,  retirement 
benefits,  and  other  fringe  attraction!. 
There  is  enough  inducement  here  to 
merit  your  investigation.  For  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  please  contact  Ralph 
Postlethwaite,  Gen.  Manager,  by  letter. 
Times-Reporter,  350  Reporter  Ct, 
Dover,  Ohio  44622. 


NEWS  REPORTER  (and) 
SPORTS  WRITEIt 
nee<leil  by  Philadelphia  area  p.m.  50,. 
000  daily,  (ksid  salary,  fringe  benefit!, 
excellent  working  conditions:  houaing 
situation  good  in  area.  Write  Managing 
Editor.  Bucks  County  Courier  Timei. 
S400  Route  13,  Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 

ONE  OP  XOItTIIER-V  NEW  EXtiLAXD'S 
nutstaniling  small  (circ.  7,500)  offset 
daily  newsi)a|>er  has  an  ojtening  for  i 
managing  editor.  located  in  a  most 
attractive  coastal  college  town,  this 
award  winning  5  day  p.m.  newspaiier 
has  earne<l.  anil  wants  to  keep,  a  rep* 
utation  as  an  oulsiHiken,  crusading 
lilieral  iiewsi>a|>er.  )  We  were  rei'entlr 
rated  the  liest  New  England  coni- 
inunily  daily  by  the  New  England  Press 
.Yssociation. ) 

.Yliility  and  imagination  are  the  major 
re<)uireinents  for  this  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  If  you  enjoy  hunting,  fishing 
sailing  or  skiing  you'll  find  life  hert 
esiiecially  inviting  and  you'll  Ise  onl) 
a  two  himr  drive  from  the  cosmispolitai 
attractions  of  Boston. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  including  i 
resume,  to  Campbell  B.  Niven.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Bath-Brunswick  Times-Keconl. 
Brunswick,  Maine  04011. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  seeks  an  er- 
Iierienceil  reisirter  and  writer  for  it» 
financial  section.  Send  resume  and  dig* 
to  Patrick  Scanlon,  Employment  Mgr.. 
Chicago  Daily  News.  401  N.  Wabail 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  :{-pap!: 
group,  circ.  .'>0,01)0  seeks  copy  rii' 
tors.  siM>rts  or  wire,  2-3  years'  experi. 
ence  incluiling  makeup;  reporter  witl 
3-4  years'  ex|)erience  including  cit; 
hiill/local  government;  two  iei)ort*n 
with  1-2  years'  general  assignment  ei- 
l>ei'ience.  Box  1070,  Editt>r  &  Publisher 


JOB  wmi  A  EUTURE 
We  need  a  jrerson  for  copy  desk  dutie) 
now  and  with  the  ability  for  promotiot 
in  the  near  future.  Fastest  growipg 
pa|)er  in  an  expanding  group;  metre 
liK'ation  in  Area  5.  U|)  to  $10,000  pe: 
year  for  right  man.  Box  106S,  EdiWt 
&  Publisher. 


Re|>orter-Deskman 

THINK  FLORIDA 

Like  what  you’re  thinking?  Gocxl!  No» 
think  of  a  refreshingly  different  Mi: 
lively  P.M.  new8pa|>er  with  a  priK* 
winning  iec<»rd.  Still  like  it?  No* 
think  of  a  gocnl  paying  8|K>t  on  i 
spiritetl  staff*  plus  an  outstanding  v* 
ray  of  ’’extras’*  including  profit-sha^ 
ing.  Still  sound  goo<l?  Now  think 
y<nir  qualifications:  talenteil.  flexibk 
s<»lid  rejwrting  and  desk  exi>erien« 
ready  to  pitch  in  and  work. 

Now  think  Florida  again — think  St 
Petersburg  on  Florida’s  fabulous  fun* 
coast,  the  land  of  four  seasons— 
Spring.  Now  Stop  Thinking!  Aft' 
Send  your  resume,  clips,  salary  require 
ments  to  Larry  Siegel,  Evening  ln(k 
l>endent,  P.O.  Box  112L  St.  Petersburf 
Flori<la 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  June  29,  19« 
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HKI.P  WANTED 


HEI.P  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


I  SPORTS  WHITER  who  wants  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  knowledge  and  sharpen  his 
writing  on  the  scholastic  l)eat  of  New 
York  State's  lively  capital  city  p.m. 
Two  or  three  years’  experience  pre- 
f  ferred.  but  will  consider  college  gradu¬ 
ate  major  in  journalism  and  some  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Excellent  opportunity 
on  5-man  staff.  Send  complete  resume 
1  to  Ralph  Martin.  Executive  Sports  E<li- 
i  tor,  The  Knickerliocker  News,  24  Sheri- 
“  dan  Ave..  Albany.  N.Y,  12201. _ 

'  CREATIVE  NEWS  EDITOR  will  finil 
I  challenge  and  indeiiendence  with  the 
DeKalb  County  Press,  6(l-milea  west  of 
Chicago.  Group  of  six.  offset,  maga¬ 
zine-format  weeklies  in  university- 
oriented  yet  argicultural  region.  Call 
collect:  Dave  Ross  (AC  81. I)  895-2133. 

COPY  EDITOR 

A  leading  daily  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  New  England  is  looking  for 
an  exi)erience<l.  perceptive  copy  editor. 
W'e  offer  a  goo<l  salary  and  benefits  and 
a  chance  to  work  on  a  ijuality  newspa- 
lier  in  an  interesting  area.  Box  1102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  EDITORS.  DESKMEN 
for  daily  newspai>ers  in  E&P  Zones 
5,  7,  and  8.  Experienced  or  qualified 
lieginners.  Send  complete  typewritten 
resume,  references  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn..  100  W'.  Monroe.  Chicago. 
Ill.  60603. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  seeks  re- 
imrter-editor  for  su|>erior  industrial 
newspapers  and  fine  community  week¬ 
ly.  Work  rerpiires  professional  but  will 
interview  also  talented  J-grads.  Con¬ 
tact  M.D.  Coe.  Bassett  Ptg.  Corp., 
Bassett,  Va.  24055. 

SCIENCE  WRITER :  Is  anyone  in  your 
family  thinking  of  college?  Why  .suffer 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
tuition?  Join  our  staff,  where  a  75  per 
cent  tuition  re<luction  is  one  of  many 
fringe  Itenefits. 

More  imi>ortantly.  maji>r  state  univer¬ 
sity  in  Northeast  offers  outstanding 
opportunity  for  exi>erienced  science 
writer.  Unusual  o|>eratiorial  freetlom. 
wide-ranging  research  program  to 
cover.  G<xh1  salary.  Primary  audience: 
science  writers  and  editors  rather  than 
local  publications.  No  routine  writing 
or  promotional  assignments. 

Write  Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  resume,  salary  i-equirements.  An 
Eipml  Opportunity  Employer. 


!  WIRE  EDITOR 

I  In  a  rut  on  the  l>eat?  If  you  h.ave 
realistic  news  exiierience.  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  exirerience  with  Chart 
I  Aren  5  evening  ilaily,  31.000  circula- 
I  tion.  OpiK>rtunity  to  participate  in  news 
decisions,  picture  selection,  makeup, 

I  work  with  comi>etent.  congenial  staff. 

Excellent  starting  .salary- outstanding 
I  extras  promotional  opportunity.  Tell 
about  self  to  Box  1132.  Editor  &  Pul>- 

I  SPORTS — A  chance  to  work  and  write 
I  with  a  four-man.  hot-shot.  U>cal- 
'  minded  sports  staff  where  talent  and 
.  ilrivc  count,  salary  and  fringes  are 
'  lops;  70.000  daily  near  Chicago,  metro 
pace  ami  stanilanls.  If  you  have  talent 
i  and  desire  to  l>e  with  an  aggressive, 
growing  newspaiier,  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Box  1110.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

for  Chan1lmi^rn-Url>ana  (Illi¬ 
nois^  Courier.  Sui)ervise  stall 
of  ir»  re|M>rter8  in  coverntre  of 
twin  cities,  area  anil  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  Competing  p.m. 
dailies  and  Hi>f-Ten  university 
provides  challenifinp:  job  in 
pleasant  college  community. 
Desk  and  reportinK  exi)erience 
re<iuired:  su|>ervisory  ex|)eri- 
ence  helpful.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to:  James  K. 
Spanpler,  Post  Oltice  Box  TS9, 
Decatur»  Illinois  62525. 


CITY  DESK  MAN  for  me<lium-8ize<l 
<laily  locate<l  Zone  3.  Excellent  sjwt  for 
(lesk  man  with  exi>erience  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  unusual  opixirtunity  for 
advancement.  Excellent  startinjr  sal¬ 
ary.  Many  frinpre  I>enefits.  Write  in 
detail  privinff  complete  resume  of  past 
employment  to  Box  1088,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  (N.Y.C.)— Financial, 
heavy  ex|>erience  for  urowin^  financial 
ajtency.  Ex]>ert  grammarian,  flair  for 
incisive  cslitinK,  stylist,  fast  worker, 
deiiendable.  Box  1139,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANACING  EDITOR  for  offset  5-day 
daily  newspa|>er.  Prorrressive  com¬ 
munity  and  jrrowinff  newspaper.  Goo<l 
salary  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel,  Woodst<K*k.  Ill.  60098. 

READY  FOR  A 
DAILY  f:DITORSHIP? 

Dynamic  newst>ni>er  orjranization  in 
Northern  Ohio  nee<ls  strong,  imagina¬ 
tive  e<li*or  to  fill  up-coming  retirement 
vacanov  'odern,  progressive.  6-day 
oj>erati«  .  ,/.r00  circulation,  h^ill  range 
of  lienefits.  g<Ksl  wages  bright  future 
in  growth  area  near  Lake  Erie.  Write 
Box  111.5,  E4litor  &  Publisher. 


C'OPY  EDITOR  —  MetroiK>litan  mid¬ 
west  morning  daily.  Ex|«rience  pre- 
ferre<l,  but  will  consider  a  sharp  l>e- 
ginner:  telegraph  and  makeup  ex- 
]>enenoe  ilesirable.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Top  minimum  over  $200- 
|ier-week.  Outstanding  fringe  l>eenfit8. 
Write  Box  1112,  I-klitor  &  Publisher. 


GENE’RAL  NEWS  REPORTER  with 
some  desk  work  on  5,000  plus  daily  in 
college  town  in  southwestern  New 
Mexico.  Pleasant  climate,  tops  in  out¬ 
door  recreation.  Write  Editor  Amly 
Murphy,  Daily  Press,  Silver  City,  N. 
Mex.  hSOei. 

CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION 
Copy  desk  oiiening  on  30,000  p.m. 
daily  in  Area  5.  Will  consider  recent 
college  grad  with  limited  experience. 
Big-'ien  college  community.  Salary  de- 
|)ends  on  qualifications.  Send  letter 
with  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR 


Kxo'llent  opportunity  Oir  ♦*xperi»*nced 
urit4‘r  on  >tatT  ot  PhiladolphiaduistHt 
nu'diral  nia«:azine.  t'reative.  challenfnng 
M'>si;nimontH  nMiuirina  >oine  schnitiflc/ 
nmlical  background.  Kivc-tlgurc  starting 
salary  l$l^l.2>Mi  inininiuiiii  with  plcnty 
ot*  riMun  for  growth.  I'lcase  send  coinpMo 
rt'suiiu*  including  current  annual  earn¬ 
ings  to:  Hox  112s,  Kilitor  A  Puh|i^her. 

.\n  »iual  Opportimlty  Kiiiployer 

Menib«M’  of  Plans  f^ir  Pn.>i:ress 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
ences!  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  55616. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR 

Situation  now  open  for  thoroughly 
experienced  person  in  sunny  Oklahoma 
City.  Oklahoma,  on  a  progressive  70,- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  $4.00 
per  hour  plus  all  company  benefits. 
Contact:  Willard  Parsons,  Production 
Mgr.,  The  Oklahoma  Journal,  (AC  405) 
OR  7-0621. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringe  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  situation.  Contact  —  liie 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085 — Mr. 
Earl  C.  Swinney  Jr.,  Production  Man¬ 
ager. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation,  60  words  per  minute  com- 
Penney.  Above-average  scale  and  top 
fringe  l)enefit8.  Write:  W.  Stremming, 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency.  Inc.,  605 
Kapiolani  Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96801. 


THE  TIMES  HERALD,  a  32,000  p.m.. 
6-»lay  daily  nee<ls  a  desk-wire  swinger, 
and  qualifie<l  i>et>ple  for  general  as¬ 
signment.  court  re|K>rting  jobs.  Prefer 
Pennsylvanians.  Godd  community.  Re¬ 
tirement,  health  insurance.  other 
fringe  attractions.  Write  full  details 
I  no  phones)  to  J.  P.  Freeley,  Etlitor, 
Times  Herald.  Markley  St..  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  19404. 


If  you  know  you’re  going  to  l)e 
tani)ed  some  day  for  e<litorial 
management  on  the  goo<l  <laily 
where  you  work  but  think 
you’re  alwait  ready  now,  we 
want  you  liecause  we  assume 
that  you’re  bright  and  eager 
to  help  build  ami  improve  a 
new  prcMluct. 

We  also  want  someone  who 
cares  l>ecause  we  care  enough 
to  want  the  best  suburban 
newspai)er8  in  the  country. 

Join  us  in  a  l»eginning  e<liting 
and  liirectional  role  that  will 
expand  in  scope  as  fast  as  you 
make  it. 

Wo  can  promise  such  growth 
to  a  top  young  re|K>rter  l>ecause 
we’ve  grown  from  an  18-iTiem- 
lier  to  a  50-meml>er  news  staff 
in  seven  >ears,  from  6  to  11 
pa]>ers  in  two  years.  an<l  from 
weekly  to  twioe-a-week  in  the 
last  two  months.  And  we  know 
that  this  rate  of  growth  will  I 
continue  to  create  new  man¬ 
agement  opportunities. 

All  the  opportunities  are  there 
—  high  starting  salary,  un¬ 
limited  executive  salary  po¬ 
tential,  a  future  top  executive 
e<litorial  position,  and  a  stimu¬ 
lating  career  with  the  suburban 
newspaiier  chain  that  won  first 
in  the  nation  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  this  year  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspai>er  Asstxrlation 
contest. 

David  Roe.  Hollister  News- 
pai>ers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60991 


We  Want  a  Reporter 
Who 

SWAGGERS 

.  .  .  because  he  or  she  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  best  in  the  room 
.  .  .  the  one  the  city  desk  turns  to 
when  the  big  story  breaks  under 
deadline  pressure  .  .  .  the  one  all 
the  reporters  acknowledge  as  the 
best  and  try  to  emulate.  And  we 
need  that  person  badly  enough  to 
make  it  well  worth  his  while. 

If  you  can  be  the  cock  of  the  walk 
on  a  metropolitan  paper  in  Zone 
5,  write  us  at; 

Box  1020 
E(dltor  &  Publisher 

M  iscpilaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
.All  tyi>e8.  Write  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paiier  Publishers'  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Phittography 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Desirable  opening  for  a  versatile,  tech¬ 
nically  competent  photographer  looking 
for  a  permanent  position  with  future 
opportunity.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
plus  annual  bonus,  free  insurance, 
profit-sharing  and  other  extra  bene¬ 
fits.  All  types  of  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment  provided.  Modern,  attractive  quar¬ 
ters.  Advancement  in  response  to  ability 
and  initiative.  Send  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  also  a  few  clips, 
to  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM  — 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  e'o  The  Burks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 

WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINIST  for  12- 
machine  shop.  Top  salary  for  the  right 
man.  Needs  to  have  knowledge  Tele- 
j  type  units  and  electronics.  Apply  in 
I  person  or  by  mail  to  Jack  Kenner, 
j  Lima  News.  121  E.  High  St.,  Lima, 
Ohio  45802.  _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  needed  im- 
I  mediately;  primarily  straight  matter: 
experienced  person  or  two-thiHer;  man 
able  to  help  on  floor  preferi^.  Apply 
Allan  Evans,  Russell,  Kansas. 

MACHINIST  —  PETERSBURG.  VA.— 
22  thousand  circulation  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  All  linotype  shop. 
10  machines  of  which  4  are  automatics. 
4  ITS  perforators.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  a  very  desirable  area.  Situa¬ 
tion  open  as  result  of  retirement.  Write 
^  in  confidence  giving  references  and 
qualifications  to  G.  H.  Lewis.  General 
Manager,  The  Progress-Index,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia  23803. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DlRECfOR  for  dis- 
tinguishe<l  midwest  college.  Position 
I  includes  prepitriition  of  acudemic  and 
hometown  news  stories,  and  in-<lepth 
educational  features.  News  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferre<l.  Stimulating  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
college  and  community.  For  additional 
information  write  Box  1111,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
newspaper  photographer.  We're  a  part 
of  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  whose 
seven  newspapers  print  more  than 
280,000  daily  in  four  states.  Our  stand- 
dards  are  high,  and  we  offer  a  good 
salary  plus  fringes  in  community  and 
region  known  for  pleasant  living.  If  in¬ 
terested.  send  resume  and  examples  to 
Hobart  A.  Chipman,  Managing  Editor, 
Enquirer  ft  News,  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan  47016. 
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Pressmen  Stereotypers 

Experienced  Offset 
PRESSMEN  &  FOREMEN 

New,  modern  printing  plant  in 
Elk  Grove  Village,  Illinois 
(Northwest  suburb  of  Chicago), 
has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  Rotary  (Jffset  Press¬ 
men  and  Foremen.  Permanent 
openings  in  all  shifts.  Starting 
wage — $4.06  per  hour  days  and 
$4.46  per  hour  nights. 

*  Paid  Blue  Cross- 

Blue  Shield 

*  Pension  Plan 
Life  Insurance 

3^  Paiti  Vacation 

*  Paid  Holidays 
Accident  and  Sick 

Pay  Plan 

TlVifc  or  apply  m  person: 

METROPOLITAN  PTG.  CO., 
855  Morse  Avenue 
Elk  Grove  Village,  III.,  6(X)07 
or  call 

(AC  312)  439-7600 
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HEI.I*  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Vk  ANTED 

HELP  V)  ANTED 

Pressmen  Stereotypers 

Pressmen  Stereotypers 

Pressmen  Stereotypers 

Production 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  60564. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man  to  work  for  growing  company  on 
largest  Metro  printing  daily  paper  in 
U.S.  Ideal  location  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Writ*  or  call  Patrick  E.  Bolger, 
Prc^uction  Mgr.,  The  Sacramento 
Union,  1910  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
California  95812.  Ph:  916-442-7811. 


\V.\NT  TO  WOUK  IX  GOD'S  COUNTRY?  ' 
Have  opening  for  pressman-stereo- 
tyi>er  in  3-man  central  printing  plant. 
3-unit  Hoe.  Write  fully  to:  Director-in-  | 
charge.  Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  37,  Arvada.  Colo.  80002.  I 


LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
44883.  { 

EXPERIENCED,  SOBER.  MATURE  j 
pressman-cameraman  to  operate  3-unit  ' 
Goss  Offset  Community  Press  and  dark  | 
room  operation  located  in  Juneau,  Alas¬ 
ka.  Scale  commensurate  with  cost  of 
living,  in  the  heart  of  nation’s  best 
hunting  and  salmon  fishing.  Send  all 
in  first  letter.  References.  Wm.  H. 
James.  General  Mgr.,  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire.  1.38  Main  St..  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801.  I 

WEB  PRESSMAN  ! 

j  Experienced  on  web  offset  newspaper  | 
presses.  Steady  position — high  pay.  Call  i 
1  collect  (212)  629-2731. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  <3oss  PURCHASING /PRODUCTION  MAN 
Suburban  press.  Prefer  man  with  skilled  in  book,  magazine  and  direct 
camera  and  stripping  experience.  Fine  mail  promotion  purchasing  and  pro¬ 
opportunity  for  "take  over  man.”  Call  duction,  plus  general  purchasing  rs- 
Mr.  Signer  (813)  686-8888,  or  write  sponsibility,  for  small,  progressive  Ne«’ 

913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  'York  firm.  Box  1087,  Editor  &  Pub- 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Address 


-Zip  Code- 


S  Classification. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  , 

WORKING  FOREMAN 
Foreman  wanted  by  high-class,  modern 
daily;  16,000  circulation  in  prosperous, 
pleasant  city  of  26,000.  We  need  an 
ITU  man  experienced  in  practical  j 
supervision  and  efficiency  know-how.  to  | 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary 
and  opportunity,  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  equipment.  Interview 
essential.  Give  training,  experience  an<l 
general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  floor  man.  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
than-average;  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 

OFFSET  PTG.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Complete  knowledge  and  experience 
composing,  camera,  pressroom.  Full¬ 
time.  part-time,  or  consulting  basis. 
New  plant — Chart  Area  2.  Box  928. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


g  PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
s  for  113-year-oId  progressive  weekly  in 
S  Southeastern  Indiana,  22-miles  from 
=  downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offset  and 
=  letterpress.  New  building  and  equip- 
g  I  ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St., 
g  .  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47025. 

1  I  TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com- 
g  posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
g  and  cold-ty|>e  processes ;  7-day  evening 
=  and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Goo«l 
p  salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits, 
g  including  sulrstantial  pension.  Submit 
^  resume  listing  past  performances, 
p  qualifications  and  date  of  availability, 
p  Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


p  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally  g 

S  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

U  Mail  to:  g 


Rroduction 


PRODVCTIOX 

EXECUTIVE 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  needed  to  take 
charge  of  production  opera¬ 
tions  at  large  morning-evening 
combination  in  Zone  5. 

We  seek  a  leader  who  has  the 
ability  to  direct  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  several  production 
departments  and  work  with  en¬ 
gineers  on  all  aspects  of  a  new 
mechanical  building.  Under¬ 
standing  of  labor  problems 
important. 

Engineering  degree  or  back¬ 
ground  desirable,  but  not  es¬ 
sential  for  man  who  has  sound 
production  experience  and  can 
assure  efficiency,  dependability 
and  Imagination.  The  leader  we 
select  will  be  a  key  executive 
on  our  management  team. 

Excellent  salary  with  room  to 
grow  plus  many  other  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  to 

BOX  1066 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Public  Rrliitioiis 

INTERNATIONAL  FIRM.  Zone  3, 
seeka  l)eginner  in  its  communications 
department  to  edit  sales  and  employee 
publications;  will  also  assist  in  other 
public  relations  products.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  individual  with  two 
or  more  years  newspaper  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  DEPARTMENT  JOB 
now  open  in  Zone  2  involves  producing 
weekly  4-page  bulletin  featuring  prod¬ 
uct  news,  promotional  strategy,  field 
service  reports  for  12-8tate  farmer  co- 
oitcrative  with  sales  volume  of  $100 
million.  Calls  for  rei>orter-photogrnpher- 
e<litor  experience.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Write — Director  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Agwny  Inc.,  Box  1333,  Syracuse. 
N.Y.  13201. 


COLLEGE  of  11.000  has  opening  on 
PR  staff  for  s|K)rts  publicity  man. 
gree  preferretl ;  salary  to  match  ex- 
I)erience.  Write:  Director  of  Public 
Rel.ations,  Central  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege.  Warrensburg.  Mo.  61093 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Maior  industrial  firm  in  Pittsburgh 
seeking  writer  to  handle  product 
publicity,  features,  some  speech¬ 
writing.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  return  for  hard  work 
and  solid  results. 

Should  be  able  to  develop  public 
relations  programs  and  support 
for  product  divisions  and  specific 
product  areas.  Candidate  should 
have  news  and  industrial  public 
relations  background.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
potential. 

Rrtly  I"  confidence  to 

Box  1105 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


l‘F.KS()N>KI,  AVAILAIILE 


MJ.S,  39,  eNi>crienced  in  column  writins 
and  rcixirting  in  business  nnil  agri- 
'ultui'o.  editing  :inil  make-up  on  major 
Northern  and  Texas  dailies,  plus  year 
in  semi-weekly,  seeks  academic  career 
in  native  Southwest.  Box  ll.'ib,  Eilitor 
Ji  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avmm  •  New  Yerh.  New  Yerh  10022  g  <  s  e  ^  t  , 

. 


lie,  but  not  es-  i  .Ulmmistrnlivc 

vvho  has  sound  ARIZONA  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER, 

enence  and  can  excellent  professional  reputation, 

y,  dependability  j  proven  record  of  forming,  guiding  top 
n.  The  leader  we  <  “d,  news,  production  staff  to  produce 

I  _  _ I  profitable  prize-winning  publications. 

a  key  executive  j  {200,000  gross  class.  Operated  letter- 

sment  team.  press,  converted  to  offset  combinin* 

'  hot,  cold-type.  Planned  new  buildinf 
f  with  room  to  i  move.  Seeks  purchase,  or  manage- 
ment  position,  preferably  Southwest 
sny  other  em-  Colorado  with  opportunity  to  shars 

1.  Write  full  de-  '  profits,  invest  in  property.  Will  con- 
ence  and  back-  aider  other  areas.  John  Seater,  Box 

■  757,  Hesi>eria,  Calif.  92345. 

1066  PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 

PUBLISHER  outstanding  success  top  mamigement  18 

ruBUisncis  years  available,  early  August.  Can  pro¬ 

vide  best  references  present  associates, 
other  newspaper  executives.  Prefer 
Zones  6,  4,  3,  8.  Box  1082,  Editor  6 
Publisher. 
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Personnel  Avellable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 

PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 
Editorial  Director.  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  trade  publishini;.  weeklies, 
dailies  all  phases  including  editorial, 
circulation,  publication  cost  control, 
advertisinj?  production.  Broad  experi-  ! 
cnee  in  offset,  letterpress  buying.  De- 
signeil,  directed  top  trade  monthlies  | 
founded  six  years  ago  now  grossing  | 
more  than  three-quarter  million  an¬ 
nually.  Seeking  top  management  slot  I 
in  combined  publishing/printing  opera-  i 
tion  with  chance  to  buy  in.  Complete  ! 
resume  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

PUBLISHER  HAS  SOLD  business  | 
interests  in  Canada.  Available  im-  j 
m^iately  for  management  in  large  I 
weekly,  daily  operation,  or  corporate-  I 
PR  situation.  Family  man.  College 
grad,  age  36.  Dynamic  business  man  j 
with  keen  eye  for  profit:  equally  ca-  i 
pable  in  sales,  editorial  and  public  re¬ 
lations  Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  EXPERIENCED! 
Qualified  to  operate  successfully  in  any 
capacity.  Adaptable  and  flexible  to  your 
re<iuiiements.  Mature  but  young  in 
iHxly,  mind  and  approach  to  the  future 
of  publishing  and  printing.  Title  un¬ 
important  if  you  offer  incentive  and 
liotential  earnings  for  tialay  and  for 
the  immeiliate  future.  Try  me!  Box 
1129,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  with 
record  of  results  on  family-owne<l  daily 
seeks  to  broaden  experience  with  larger 
paiier,  opiK>rtunity  to  put  ideas  to  test 
in  context  of  non-family  oiieration. 
Comiilete  resume,  finest  references.  Bo.x 
1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists  I 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONLST  —  Good  I 
caricaturist,  27,  draws  with  polished  j 
style.  Experienced  as  both  writer  and  | 
artist.  Box  1041,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 


ARTIST — 17  years’  with  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Cartooning,  layout,  re¬ 
touching,  roto  layout  and  paste-up. 
.Seek  Areas  4.  6,  8,  9.  Box  1076,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CARTOONS  covering  your  local  situ-  j 
ations  by  mail.  Ideal  for  smaller  dailies,  j 
Local  caricatures.  Experienced — eager. 
Box  1C61.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 


Circulation 

YOUNG  CIRCirLATOR  with  l.'i  years’  . 
comiHjlitive  eM)erienc<i  Ct  years  as  OIL  j 
Family  man.  Excellent  lefeiences.  I 
Presently  employeil.  Seekinjf  permanent  ' 
l>osition  Zone  U.  Hox  11 IH,  Eilitor  &  ! 
Pulilisher. 


KXPEUlE'NCEli  AND  CAPAHEE. 
iecoj;nize<l  authority  Suhurhan.  Metro  , 
and  non-Metro.  Not  afraid  of  work!  ’ 
Interested  in  earnings  alnwe  averajfe  i 
based  on  increase<l  revenue  and  num-  \ 
l^rs.  Will  buy  circulation  payinj?  pub-  i 
Usher  net  per  copy,  if  desiretl.  Uox 
1106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CAM  48.000  M-E&S  daily.  Familiar 
with  all  phases:  desires  growth  mar¬ 
ket.  Box  1067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
I  pages  dull  and  11 

leas  7  L«t  a  veteran  of  16  years  in  I 
businns  make  them  come  to  life  a 
^ukle!  Knows  every  phase,  writii 
Siting,  layout  and  photo.  Willing 
leave  sunny  Southwest  and  get  to  w< 
•n  a  challenging  position  with  da 
tn  sports-minded  community.  Do 
waste  your  time  or  mine  unless  3 
7®*’  *168  or  morel  I 

981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR-WRITER  seeking  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  post.  Have  handled  every 
job  in  newsroom ;  news  editor  70M 
daily  for  years.  Box  957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  now  in  Europe, 
returns  July  1.  Likes  local  polities,  I 
regional  planning,  redevelopment.  Good  I 
background.  Seeks  job  with  competi-  | 
tive  paper  in  New  England  or  San 
Francisco-Sacramento  area ;  will  con-  . 
sider  right  paper  in  other  areas;  Write  ! 
M.  Reagan  Burkholder,  2834  Pierce  St.,  | 
San  Francisco,  California  94123.  Ex-  : 
I>ect  reply  early  July.  I 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  desires  same,  or  ' 
feature  or  women’s  makeup.  Consider 
any  size  paper.  Strong  on  makeup, 
public  contact,  staff  supervision.  Box 
986,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER,  completing  master’s  degree.  I 
Five  years’  feature,  copywriting,  pro-  I 
motion  experience.  However,  interested  ' 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  and  maga-  1 
zine  writing.  Variety,  challenge  most  | 
important.  Box  1023,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  87.  responsibly 
liberal.  ’Three  yesurs’  experience  on 
metro  daily.  I’ve  been  a  reporter. 
Washington  correspondent,  editor;  big 
city  and  small-town  dailies.  I  can  run 
your  whole  page  or  join  your  stable. 
Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE.  IMAGINATIVE 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
feature  writer,  magazine  editor:  7 
years’  large,  medium  dailies  Canada, 
U.S.:  e<lucation,  farm,  marine  re¬ 
porter,  wire  editor,  financial  editor. 
Prefer  resort  area;  permanent  spot 
lively,  interesting  paper.  Available 
.Aug.  1.  Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Key  executive  100,000  Zone  2  paper 
seeks  top  operating  spot  medium  daily ;  | 
1.1  years’  quality  experience  all  desks.  | 
Master’s,  family.  39.  Unusual  growth  1 
record.  Many  awards.  $15,000.  Box 
1063,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  complete  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  suburban  daily 
field,  seeks  challenging  opportunit.v 
small  or  medium  daily.  Zones  4.  6.  8. 
Devote<l  to  quality,  excellence.  Refer¬ 
ences  tell  22-year  story  of  integrity,  | 
success,  ability  to  train  retrain  staff. 
Box  1097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUALLY  WELL-QUALIETED  ! 

JOURNEYMAN  JOURNALIST 
seeks  writing  imsilion  with  large  pub¬ 
lication  of  highest  quality,  or  ^itorial 
job  with  me<lium-sized  daily.  Now  with 
.iOfl.OOfl  metro.  Box  1098,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


MAN — mature,  college  grad,  writer, 
l.l  years'  war-intelligence'reporting  e.\- 
l>erience  —  references  —  wants  reporting 
job.  Box  1093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  33,  seven  years,  with 
jirominent  Midwest  daily  (120.0001. 
Covere<l  courthouse,  city  hall,  police, 
general  assisgnment,  politics  and  legis¬ 
lature.  Looking  for  chance  to  move  up. 
Box  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FDITOR-WRITER-ADMINISTRATOR 
Exi>erienced  also  as  information  of¬ 
ficer.  pr  consultant,  researcher.  Seeks 
solid  opportunity  any  U.S.  area.  Box 
1062,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR— Presently  pro¬ 
ducing  award-winning  Illinois  weeklies, 
an  80-hour  week  man  respected  for  his 
intense  involvement  in  community  and 
county  affairs.  Gifted  writer  with  com¬ 
manding  column — e.xcellent  newsman 
unwilling  to  lose  touch  with  events. 
Midwest  location  with  challenge, 
growth  potential  and  respectable  salary 
is  essential.  Happy  t*  exchange  refer¬ 
ences  and  papers.  Proper  community  is 
important  to  wife  and  five  school  chil¬ 
dren,  Box  1059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR  —  TV 
or  ni>t  TV — I  recognize  but  don’t 
shudder  at  tube's  impact  on  Journal¬ 
ism’s  future.  Have  proven  it  can  lie 
outwitted  with  innovative  techniques 
of  news-photo  display:  If'-year  pro: 
youngish  34  with  automatic  drive. 
Now  head  40.0(t(l  newsroom.  Box  1134 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  WRITER-COLU-MNLST 
Newspaiierman  with  more  than  20 
years'  exiierience  seeks  new  challenges. 
Whether  you  neetl  a  managing  erlitor, 
news  editor,  someone  for  city  desk  or  1 
the  slot,  makeup,  photo  desk  or  PR  I 
work.  I’ve  worked  them  all  and  have  1 
acquiretl  skills  under  .some  of  the  best  \ 
in  the  business.  Doors  are  closing  for  i 
high  salaried  iieople  here,  so  must  look  I 
elsewhere  for  opixirtunities.  If  you  I 
can  afford  to  pay  $12,000  per.  I  can 
tlo  the  job  for  you.  Want  to  talk  about 
it?  Prefer  northeast.  Box  1131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  HAND  FOR  TOP  JOB!  General¬ 
ist — extra  muscle  in  military,  medicine, 
aviation,  editorial  research  -  develop¬ 
ment  seeks  advancement  news  or  in¬ 
dustry.  Fifteen  years'  with  best  news¬ 
papers.  news  magazines.  References 
clips.  E’orty,  f  unily,  BSJ,  MSJ.  Cur¬ 
rent  salary  high  teens.  Available  in 
Septeml)er.  Box  1126  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THINK  SMALL  1 

I  E'amily  man,  31,  ten  years’  exi>erience.  ! 

all  phases:  now  on  huge  a.m.  :  yearns  | 
I  for  post  on  small  |>aiier,  chance  to  ! 
finish  college.  Midwest  :  jirefer  W. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Box  1123,  | 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  GRADU.ATE,  24.  M.A.  i 
Journalism  fl968t  with  exceptional  I 
knowledge  of  sixirts  seeks  spot  on 
sports  desk.  Bo.\  1117,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  I 


I’ART-TIME;  etliting,  writing  etc.  in  j 
N.Y.  sought  by  exi)erience<l  grad  | 
stuilent  for  weekends  (nights!  or  I 
nights.  Box  1119,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


1967  GRAD  has  spent  a  yesir  erliting  ! 
city,  state  and  wire  copy  on  N.Y. 
l.jM  daily.  Free  time  siient  iligging  up 
solid  news  features  and  pi.x.  Wire 
service  news  magazine  exiierience.  No 
draft  obligations.  I’m  happy,  but  feel 
confinesl.  Let’s  talk  alout  a  challenge. 
Box  1107,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD — Worked  through  school,  on 
metro  p.m.,  married.  SDX,  writing.  ! 
esliting.  suiiervisory  experience — wants  1 
resixmsibility.  opiHirtunity.  daily  or  | 
largo  weekly.  Seek  progressive  com-  | 
lietitive  paiier  where  ideas  and  ability  1 
count  more  than  seniority.  Box  1114  I 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


RE.’PORTER-DESKMAN,  10  years’  ex¬ 
iierience.  seeks  move  to  Zone  1.  Box 
III.!,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


j  Free  Lance  I 

WRITING  TEAMS  tor  Calif.,  Ariz.,  i 

I  Nevada  assignments  in  politics,  sports, 

I  science.  Hollywood  scene,  travel.  The 
Write  House.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher.  ' 

TRAVEL  WRITER.  Ixindon  -  baseil,  j 

supplies  .iOO-word  articles,  one  picture, 

.  $10,  for  weekly  or  monthly  publication,  1 
Box  1127,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


YoiNt;  Krii(ti>E:-niii  Ml  kepokteth 
with  1-year  professional  and  2  years 
of  college  experience,  B.A.,  tri-lingual, 
I  will  write  on  travel,  students,  or — .vou 
j  name  it.  Box  1046,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators^Machinists 

'  TTS  OPE3RATOR,  straight  or  tabular; 
fast/aecurato ;  18  years’  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  37,  married. 

I  Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
I  open.  Box  616,  Eiditor  &  Ehibliiher, 
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Operators^— Machinists 


I  AM  .A  MEIMBER  in  good  standing 
with  the  Typographic  Union,  and  am 
interested  in  a  full-time,  permanent 
Linotype  position  on  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  Can  type  85  WPM  and  can  aver¬ 
age  I 'A  to  144  galleys  per  hour,  and 
in  a  rush,  two  galleys  per  hour.  What 
counts  most  with  me  is  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  a  very  patient  instructor 
on  job  or  ad  work.  Four  years  of 
straight  matter  experience.  Jim  Rice, 
811  Fourth  Ave.,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631, 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  M.A.— experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  publications,  universities 
— wants  responsibility  for  excellent 
photos.  Will  travel.  Box  1031,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


RECENT  Press  Photographer’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  award-winner  will  travel,  relo¬ 
cate  and  work  hard.  Have  reporting 
and  all  ’round  photo  experience.  Not 
looking  for  a  soft  job.  Box  992,  Eklitoi 
&  Ehiblisher. 


Pressmen  Stereotypers 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wanU  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Abimlut^ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  exiierienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  dseires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotirpe  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058, 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi- 
ence<l  on  Goss  Sul>urban  plat^,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-BORN  and 
raised.  IS  years’  experience  printer- 
pressman,  machinist,  electronics,  offset, 
computer  and  editorial.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  metropolitan  area  as  super¬ 
visor.  Desire  to  move  family  back  to 
smaller  community  plus  utilize  experi¬ 
ence  more  fully.  Would  consider  week¬ 
ly,  small  daily  commercial  plants  in 
Areas  1  and  2,  Box  1052,  Ekiitor  St 
Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  E3CPERIE34CE,  20  as 
working  foreman.  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4,  Box 
993,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

ROP  COLOR — Leading  expert  in  color 
lab  and  engraving  desires  supervisory 
position  to  install  or  improve  color  in 
your  plant.  Box  799,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Public  Relatiotts 


WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  PR /publica¬ 
tion  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1043,  Ekii¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PR  EXECUTIVE.  38,  seeks  now  po¬ 
sition.  Eight  years’  newspaper  writing, 
editing  and  four  years’  executive  PR 
duties  gives  top  background.  BS  degree. 
Highest  references.  Can  relocate;  can 
travel.  Offering  stability,  experience, 
talent.  Box.  1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER.  37— BSJ — seven  years’  with 
nuclear  firm.  Top  clearance.  Film 
scripts,  news  releases,  articles,  bro¬ 
chures.  .>^i«eches,  etc.  Four  years’  TV 
news  ed!tt»r.  Excellent  record.  Earning 
over  $1UM.  Keeks  institutional,  indus¬ 
trial  or  agency  iiosition.  Prefer  South, 
i  Box  1121,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Broun 

Profits  from  a  Strike? 


We  don’t  know  where  the 
economic  theory  got  its  start — 
that  a  corporation,  and  in  some 
cases  a  newspaper — could  turn 
a  nice  profit  for  its  owners  hy 
pettinp  itself  closed  down  hy  a 
strike  of  employes — hut  we 
heard  it  again  in  connection 
with  the  strike-suspension  of  the 
Worhl-Jounial-Tributie  in  New 
York  City  two  years  ago. 

It  never  hit  print,  so  far  as 
we  know,  l)ut  it  was  whispered 
at  the  time  that  the  Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard  and  Whitney 
organizations  were  making  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  closing  of 
the  WJT  hy  writing  off  the 
losses  against  the  taxes  on  other 
profitable  properties. 

No  bookkeeper  or  auditor  has 
l)een  able  to  show  us  how  to 
increase  profits  by  not  taking  in 
any  money  at  all.  Rut.  even  if 
the  theory  worked,  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  rumor  didn’t  know 
that  the  WJT  was  a  three-way 
l)artnership  and,  as  Joseph  Sage 
wrote  in  a  lK)ok  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.sociation : 

“The  money  the  WJT  was 
losing  was  in  IbO-cent  dollars, 
not  fractional  dollars  one  lo.ses 
ill  tax  write-offs.  To  claim  a  tax 
write-off  of  losses,  a  company 
must  own  at  least  80 of  the 
losing  property.  So  none  of  the 
three  WJT  partners  could 
<iualify.” 

Jerry  Walker  in  this  space  on 
.May  18,  1007,  (|Uoted  one  of  that 
triumvirate  as  saying:  “Even  if 
we  could  set  off  the  losses  they 
would  come  down  to  .70-cent 
dollars.  That’s  no  big  deal  when 
you  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
WJT  was  running  at  a  deficit 
of  $7  million  a  year.” 

*  ♦  * 

The  theory  of  earning  money 
by  not  taking  in  any  money  is 
jiiopounded  once  again  in  an 
article  “In  Contempt  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic”  by  Howard  K.  Long  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  May-June  issue  of 
t/rn.sxroofs  Editor,  "A  Bi¬ 
monthly  Journal  for  Editorial 
Writers.” 

•As.serting  that  a  newspaper 
suspended  by  a  .strike  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  crisis  to  readers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  workers,  Mr.  Long 
writes  “but  the  catastrophe  rule 
may  not  apply  to  the  owner.  For 
him  a  strike  followed  by  .suspen¬ 
sion  may  liecome  a  disaster 
similar  to  that  encounterwl  by 
the  man  who  drilled  for  water 
and  brought  in  an  oil  well. 

“It.  is  a  fact  that  a  smart  pub¬ 


lisher  with  jiroperties  in  two  or 
more  cities  can  even  turn  a 
penny  by  NOT  printing  one  of 
his  newspapers. 

“Fir.st  there  is  the  tax  angle. 
Money  lost  on  a  strike  liound 
newspaper  in  City  A  comes  right 
off  the  top  of  profits  earned  hy 
Jiroperties  ojierated  in  City  B 
and  City  C,  thereby  reducing 
the  amount  of  cash  jiayments  to 
the  federal  tax  collector.  Uncle 
Sam  and,  ultimately,  all  the  tax¬ 
payers  thereby  contribute  to  the 
jiublisher’s  strike-breaking  fund. 

“Next  comes  the  strike  insur¬ 
ance.  With  apjirojiriate  coverage 
it  is  jiossible  for  the  publisher 
to  lay  off  the  non-striking  help, 
save  his  newsprint  and  wear  and 
tear  on  his  eijuipment  and  still 
draw  $10,000  jier  day  while  the 
jiicket  line  surrounds  his  jilant. 

“Not  least  among  the  luxuries 
of  multiple  ownership  are  the 
benefits  of  income  to  lie  drawn 
from  jirojierties  in  other  cities 
at  the  time  of  a  showilown  with 
the  unions,  or  in  a  battle  to  drive 
a  weaker  comjietitor  from  the 
field.” 

Mr.  Long’s  “case  in  jioint”  is 
the  shutdown  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Prex.-i  owned  by  the  Knight 
Newsjiapers  which  also  owns 
pajiers  in  .Akron,  Charlotte  and 
Miami. 

“.At  the  moment  Mr.  Knight 
holds  the  .American  chamjiion- 
shij)  for  non-publication  of  a 
living  newsjiajier,”  Mr.  Long 
asserts.  “Union  cooperation 
made  it  jiossible  to  avoid  jiubli- 
cation  for  nearly  nine  months 
out  of  the  last  three  and  one- 
half  years.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press,  thus,  really  is  .American's 
greatest  non-newspaper. 

“Since  a  newspaper  projierty 
without  moving  parts,  under 
some  conditions,  is  a  good  thing 
to  own,  Mr.  Knight  seemed  to 
have  most  of  the  desirable  con¬ 
ditions  jiretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  .  . 

«  4c  ♦ 

We  are  not  jirivy  to  the  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  filed  by  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  or  by  the 
individual  publishing  companies, 
but  if  a  consolidated  return  is 
filed  allowing  the  los.ses  of  one 
jirojierty  to  lie  applied  against 
the  earnings  of  the  others  the 
only  factual  statement  in  the 
article  above  is  that  the  amount 
of  cash  Jiayments  to  the  federal 
tax  collector  has  heen  reduced. 

The  implication  that  the 
profits  of  the  other  newspapers 
and,  or  the  holding  comjiany  is 


thereby  increased  because  taxes 
are  reduced  is  an  illusion. 

Taxes  are  reduced  when  in¬ 
come  is  reduced. 

How  can  an  individual  or  a 
comjiany  make  more  money  by 
earning  less? 

As  for  strike  insurance, 
almost  every  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  found  himself 
strike-liound  has  lieen  accused 
by  someone  of  not  caring 
whether  a  settlement  is  reached 
lie<-ause  he  supposedly  is  making 
money  from  his  strike  insurance. 
Every  publisher  knows,  and 
everyone  else  ought  to  know, 
that  strike  insurance  jiayments 
are  limited  in  amount  and  dura¬ 
tion.  They  are  designed  to  soften 
the  blow  of  economic  loss  when 
all  revenue  is  cut  off  at  the 
time  some  staff  and  maintenance 
costs  must  be  continued,  and 
they  run  their  course  in  fifty 
ilays.  There  are  no  policies  to 
our  knowledge  that  continue 
Jiayments  for  the  duration  of  a 
strike  regardless  of  length — 
such  as  six  months  in  Detroit. 

There  can  lie  no  profits  with¬ 
out  revenue  and  it  is  sheer  day¬ 
dreaming  to  believe  otherwi.'^e. 

• 

SDX  Cites  2  for  Work 
On  Open  Meelinjjs  Law 

RiCHMONri,  Va. 

The  Richmond  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
jiresented  its  George  Mason 
.Award  to  a  state  legislator  and 
a  newsman. 

Co-winners  of  the  award  were 
Delegate  W.  Roy  Smith  of  Pet¬ 
ersburg  and  John  Gunn,  state 
editor  of  the  Eieln>iond  A'eu'x 
Leader. 

They  were  cited  for  their  jiart 
in  enactment  of  Virginia’s  first 
open  meetings-open  records  leg¬ 
islation  hy  the  General  -Assem¬ 
bly  in  19fi8.  Smith  was  the  bill’s 
chief  jiatron. 

The  award  is  named  for  the 
author  of  the  Virginia  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights  in  Ifffi. 

The  chapter  jiresented  a 
sjiecial  award  to  Prof.  O.  W. 
Riegel,  who  is  retiring  as  head 
of  the  dejiartment  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  communications  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 


.\P'’s  Updated  Guide 
On  Libel  Publisshed 

.A  revised  edition  of  “The 
Dangers  of  Liliel  has  been  is.sued 
by  the  .Associated  Press.  It  in- 
corjiorates  some  of  the  latest 
decisions  on  liliel  and  the  right 
of  jirivacy. 

The  2()-page  Ixioklet,  written 
by  .AP  General  News  Editor 
Samuel  G.  Blackman,  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  AP  Traffic 
Department  at  25  cents  a  single 
copy. 


Young  Writer  W  ins 
Prize  Father  W  on 

John  Gregory  Maguire  of  the  ' 
.Albany  Timex-Vnion  has  lieer 
named  winner  of  the  first  plac‘ 
Empire  State  .Award  for  Excel  ' 
lence  in  Medical  Reporting 
during  19(57,  He  is  the  son  o:'* 
John  .Maguire,  a  columnist  for 
the  Times-Union,  who  won  tin 
.Award  in  19(51. 

Fern  Marja  Eckman  of  th« 
Few  York  Post  placed  second  in 
the  competition.  The  Einystm 
Freeman  won  the  Public  Sen- 
ice  .Award  for  a  successful  can- 
jiaign  to  improve  the  health  of 
jieojile  within  its  circulation! 
area.  f 


One  More  to  Go  [ 

Grkknwk'ii,  Conn.| 
Charles  .4.  Pirro  Jr.,  manag-i 
ing  editor  of  (ireenteicli  Time 
heard  three  commencement  ad- 1 
dre.s.ses  this  month.  Three  of  hi-[ 
four  chiblren  were  graduated r 
from  college.  Dr.  Ellen  B.  Pine 
was  awarded  the  Doctor  of' 
Philosojihy  degree  from  Yale 
Charles  .A.  Pirro  III,  a  gradual' 
of  Yale,  received  his  Doctor  ofl 
Law  degree  from  Cornell  La\v| 
School,  his  father’s  alma  mater 
and  .Jane  .4.  Pirro  received  a; 
R..4.  degree  in  psychologj-  fron 
Regis  College.  There’s  one  to  go. 
RolK'it  attends  Boston  College 


All  science  reporters  have 
to  be  good.  But  he  has 
to  be  very  good  to  write 
about  science  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  city  where 
Defense  is  the  biggest 
government  department, 
and  where  Research  and 
Development  is  the  third 
biggest  industry. 

His  name:  John  Lannan. 
His  job:  Science  editor  of 
The  Washington  Star. 
Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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NO  TIGHT  LINES 
NO  LOOSE  LINES 


The  Star  AutoPerf  understands  tape  perforating  problems  and 
electronically  solves  most  of  them.  It  will  not  elevate  a  loose  line.  But 
when  justification  is  reached,  it  ends  the  line  by  substituting  an 
elevate  signal  for  the  next  spaceband. 

Tight  lines  are  eliminated  by  the  automatic  rubout  of  the  overset 
word.  Simultaneously  the  line-length  indicator  subtracts  the  deleted 
characters  to  show  the  operator  the  exact  space  remaining. 

Individual  keybuttons  instantly  erase  either  a  single  word  or  an 
entire  line.  Manual  tape  reverse  for  correction  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  AutoPerf  anticipates  other  problems,  too.  For  instance, 
it  will  not  automatically  end  a  line  on  a  spaceband.  When  required  for 
computer  input,  a  snap  switch  instantly  converts  production 
to  unjustified  tape. 

For  full  information  on  the  production-improving  Star  AutoPerf, 
write  for  brochure  today. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 


South  Hackensack  N.  J. 


DIVISION  OF  POWERS  S  EA.TON 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Prize-winning  reporters  Mel  Runge,  left,  and  Fred  Sievers  of  The  Evansville  Pre: 


That  the  citizens  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  are  well  served 
by  The  Evansville  Press  and  its  reporters  was  signified 
by  three  recent  awards. 

To  Courthouse  Reporter  Fred  Sievers  went  the  high¬ 
est  award  of  the  Evansville  Bar  Association  for  “ever 
increasing  effectiveness”  in  serving  justice,  freedom 
and  law. 

To  City  Government  Reporter  Mel  Runge  went  a  first 
place  award  in  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association’s 
“Better  Newspaper  Contest”  for  best  series  in  a  daily 
of  more  than  30,000  circulation.  His  series :  A  four-part 
special  report  on  Negro  housing  problems  in  Evansville. 

To  The  Press,  an  afternoon  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  went  first  prize  in  the  Press  Association  compe¬ 
tition  for  best  presentation  of  news  of  local  government. 

The  Press  was  the  only  paper  in  the  state  to  win  more 
than  one  top  award. 

ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERAIO-E 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVI 
NEWS  SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAmER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PI 
General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Frand 


Since  joining  The  Press  in  1951,  Sievers  has  speci 
ized  in  legal  affairs  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Bar  Ass 
ciation,  “has  brought,  is  bringing,  and  will  bring  to  i 
the  benefits  of  better  administration  of  the  law.”  He 
the  first  newsman  to  receive  the  award. 

Runge’s  prize-winning  articles  reported  the  diffici 
ties  facing  the  prospective  Negro  home  buyer  or  apai 
ment  occupant  in  Evansville.  His  conclusion ;  While  ti 
door  to  open  housing  is  no  longer  locked,  obstacles  pi 
vent  most  Negroes  from  “trying  the  latch.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS  , 
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